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Editorial Comment 


THE FINANCIAL MAELSTROM 


ing to swallow up the whole coun- 

try, has become the speculative 
craze that is sweeping over the land. 
It is rather surprising that the news- 
papers have not put the stock quotations 
upon the front page, for these are now 
of more interest to the majority of 
people than the ordinary run of sensa- 
tional news. Wherever you go, “the 
market” is the absorbing theme of con- 
versation. People who but yesterday 
took their first plunge are indulging in 
the jargon of the street as though it 
were familiar in their mouths as house- 
hold words. You read in the news- 
papers of wonderful advances made in 
certain stocks, but in private conversa- 
tion you already hear bitter complaints 
of losses sustained by those who can ill 
afford them. But the fire has not burned 
itself out. Stocks go down only to go 
up again, and the moths still flutter 
about the Wall Street flame. 

The situation with respect to specula- 
tion defies analysis. That there is a 
genuine basis for much of it is indis- 
putable. The country has been pros’ 
perous for a long time, and this pros- 
perity is widely distributed. Many of 
the great corporations whose shares are 
favorites in the market are making 
money. On the other hand, many 
others show no such earnings as to 
justify the high prices of their shares. 
But this seems to make no difference to 
the speculator. He operates solely with 
reference to the day-to-day fluctuations. 
Credit has been abundant, notwith- 
standing the high call rate. Money is 
still obtainable in large volume, at a 
price, and the speculative borrower 
seems indifferent as to what the price 
may be. Whatever he may pay for 


L= a whirling maelstrom, threaten- 


money, he expects to recoup out of the 
gains in the market. 

When and how will the craze end? 
Will it be a rout of the speculators or 
an orderly retreat? Will the balloon 
blow up or come slowly and safely 
down? Who knows? Upon the right 
answer to some of these questions much 
depends. There are some optimistic 
souls who believe that this speculative 
movement is destined to long continu- 
ance and to reach still greater heights. 
A less hopeful view of the situation 
may well be taken by the banks of the 
country. 


THE BANKING SNOWBALL 
B ine Soars at some of the lead- 


ing financial centers of the coun- 
try, the banking snowball is roll- 
ing on, gaining accretions here and there 
until its huge bulk promises to have 
sticking to it practically all the banks 
in the United States. It is the opinion 
of some well-informed bankers that un- 
less the present tendency toward bank 
consolidation is effectively countered, 
we shall ultimately see all the banks in 
the country owned and operated by a 
few great institutions in New York and 
Chicago. The McFadden Act, loudly 
trumpeted as a measure to check the 
extension of branch banking, has failed 
of its purpose—if that was its real aim. 
While the National Bank Act, even 
with the addition of the McFadden Act, 
does not yet sanction nation-wide branch 
banking, that is a development that is 
slowly taking place by the employment 
of various expedients. 
Our independent unit banks—a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Ameri- 
can banking systems—are destined to be 
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absorbed by large and powerful city 
groups, unless a way is found to bring 
to these independent banks some of the 
advantages which the larger institutions 
possess. This object might be effected 
by a holding company that would obtain 
a stock interest in a large number of 
independent banks. But the holding 
company would necessarily be required 
to have a large capital and highly skil- 
ful management. Its profit should be 
derived from only one source—the 
efficient operation of the banks whose 
shares it has purchased. 

Recent bank combinations in New 
York, Chicago and other cities, have 
brought together large institutions— 
some of which were already in more or 
less close relations—whose ability to 
serve the public will be increased by the 
mergers. Obviously, the growth of the 
country demands larger banks. Economy 
of operation is also possible by combin- 
ing competing banks. 


But the movement to _ consolidate 


banks is becoming rather spectacular, 


and is attracting the attention of high 
finance to its speculative possibilities. 
Combinations made from this stand- 
point may be less profitable than ex- 
pected. 


THE TEST OF SUCCESS 
Prise savant quotation is made by 


the advocates of thrift of a state- 

ment attributed to the late James 
J. Hill as to an infallible test of a man’s 
success—his ability to save money. Lack- 
ing this ability, one may as well drop 
out of the game, for he is bound to be 
a failure. Properly to understand this 
statement, it would be essential to know 
what Mr. Hill had in mind when he 
made it. The bare assertion without 
the accompanying context is apt to be 
misleading. Mr. Hill was, no doubt, 
discoursing of material success—of the 
ability to lay up treasure where moth 
corrupt and thieves break through and 
steal. Manifestly, if “success” consists 
in saving money, and in that alone, he 
who cannot save will be a failure. But 
both terms, success and failure, are cap- 
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able of a wide interpretation. Great 
inventors, poets, philosophers and dis- 
coverers have been successful in the best 
sense, though we lack information as to 
their capacity to save money. Benjamin 
Franklin had this capacity, undoubtedly, 
though his record as a philosopher and 
statesman would have made his career 
successful even had he lacked the ac- 
quisitive faculty. Epictetus probably 
did not save much money, but his fame 
has come down to us through the ages. 

Many individuals in these days have 
such demands upon their income from 
others whom they are bound to help 
that they cannot save anything for them- 
selves. Can they justly be set down as 
failures? 

Even the village vagabond, beloved 
of children and dogs, who never saves 
a cent, may nevertheless be a success as 
a dispenser of happiness and sunshine. 

Life is many-sided, and while the 
ability to save money is of very great 
importance as a factor in human happi- 
ness, the lack of it by no means invari- 
ably spells failure. We are putting 
rather a heavy emphasis upon money- 
saving when we look upon it as the 
infallible test of success. 


CORPORATE FARMING 


ANY years ago THE BANKERS 

MaGAZINE discussed the pro- 

priety of experimenting with 
corporate farming. This idea was ad- 
vanced on the theory—and it was a 
theory only—that if some of the sup- 
posed capacity attaching to corporate 
enterprise could be made available for 
use on the farms of the country, this 
would constitute one effective form of 
farm relief, and at least as good as that 
to be had from Congress. Since this 
theory was advanced, it has been tried 
in several instances, but with not sufh- 
cient success to attract much notice. 


‘ Now it is being put forth again as one 


possible way of solving what is usually 
called the farm problem. It will be 
recalled that in his campaign speeches 
Mr. Hoover was careful to say, when 
advocating improved methods of farm- 
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ing and marketing, that our unit system 
of farming must be preserved. Maybe 
it will be preserved like our unit system 
of banking. 

There are, no doubt, certain factors 
in the management of a farm calling for 
the exercise of a degree of business skill 
which the average farmer does not 
possess. Could such skill be made avail- 
able to all who are engaged in that 
important industry, its profits could no 
doubt be greatly increased and a large 
measure of the risks and fluctuations 
now encountered could be diminished or 
removed altogether. The desirability of 
such an improvement is manifest. 

On the other hand, corporate farm- 
ing could not be successfully conducted 
by “business men” alone. They would 
have to depend upon those who really 
know something about farming; that is, 
upon the farmers themselves. Certain 
business problems involved in farming 
probably call for the services of expert 
financial men in reaching their proper 
solution. But the real work of farming 
calls for the kind of talent which the 
farmer alone has. 

Should the country turn to corporate 
farming, we may become accustomed 
to dealing in farm shares on the Stock 
Exchange. By this means Wall Street 
would become the ally of the farmer, 
instead of his antagonist as the poli- 
tician would now have us believe. 
Truly, we are in a transition period 
when such things can come over us like 
a summer's cloud and cause no special 
wonder. 


THE WALL STREET BANK 


"Tere is no such bank, but might 


there not be room for such an insti- 
tution, or the Stock Exchange 
Bank, whose main function would be, 
as indicated by these titles, the financing 
of Wall Street speculative transactions? 
Such operations as may be classified as 
investments might still be carried on as 
at present by the existing banks. 
We have been organizing banks for 
other special purposes. So why not the 
Wall Street Bank? 
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The chief banking concern about 
stock speculation relates to its effect on 
the rate for commercial loans, the di- 
version of credit from the latter source 
to speculative uses, the influence on our 
position in international banking, and 
to the dangers which undue speculation 
carries for the banks and the business 
community. For the speculator himself 
less concern is felt. 

Now, if it is desirable to get rid of 
these evils which are supposed to accom- 
pany excessive speculation, why not turn 
the financing of purely speculative bank- 
ing (if it may be so called) over to a 
bank specially organized to carry on a 
business of this character? The other 
banks would doubtless lose some profit, 
but they would also rid themselves of 
a class of business that, theoretically at 
least, conflicts with what was once 
known as commercial banking. 

Many large banks have formed affli- 
ated investment companies to handle 
their investment business. May not it 
be a logical step to form an institution 
specifically designed to handle specula- 
tive accounts? 

The country’s banking and financial 
system has been linked up with the call 
loan market for a long time, and this 
connection has not been broken by the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

It must not be forgotten, of course, 
that call loans are usually a very safe 
and liquid form of bank loans.. They 
generally carry a low rate of interest, 
but in times like those recently expe- 
rienced this rate rises far above that for 
high-grade commercial paper. 

Our banking structure is undergoing 
rapid changes, and some such develop- 
ment as that above indicated, which now 
seems chimerical, may come about in 
time. 


THE COMING AMERICAN RACE 


N his inaugural address President 
I Hoover stated that we are develop: 

‘ing a new race here in the United 
States. It would be interesting could 
one forecast the characteristics of the 
(Continued on page 718) 


WHO SHOULD CONTROL OUR CREDIT 
RESOURCES ? 


By Jures I. BoGEN 


A timely and pertinent discussion of the relation between the expansion of brokers’ 


loans and the financing of business. 


The real question involved in the further 


expansion of brokers’ loans, says the author, is whether it is more desirable to have 
the flow of bank credit into industry regulated by the banker or the speculator and 


spender. 
our credit resources. 


The latter, he adds, are becoming, to an increasing extent, the arbiters of 
Mr. Bogen is financial editor of the Journal of Commerce, 


New York. 


expansion of speculative credit, 

great confusion of thought has arisen 
because of differences of opinion among 
bankers and economists as to the rela- 
tion between brokers’ loans and the 
financing of American business. 

The popular, or perhaps more 
properly the Congressional, view of 


I: the current hue and cry over the 


the subject as frequently expressed is 
that a loan made to a broker reduces 
by that much the volume of credit 
which the banks of the country have 
to advance to business. This super- 
ficial view has been contradicted during 
the last two years by a number of 


thinkers, including Professor Gustav 
Cassel of Sweden, President E. H. H. 
Simmons of the New York Stock Ex- 
change and Professor David Friday. 
Dr. Friday, writing in the December 
number of THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 
clearly stated that loans to brokers are 
immediately transferred as bank credits 
to other individuals, for a broker does 
not keep his loan as a deposit in his own 
name. 

As a matter of fact, if the matter 
were argued further, it could be proved 
that the great bulk, although not all 
of the bank credit which originally 
takes the form of a broker's loan goes 
into business, either as purchasing 
power in the hands of business corpo- 
rations or in the hands of buyers of 
goods, 


Thus, as soon as a broker makes a 


loan at a bank, he turns over the pro- 
ceeds to the seller of the security pur- 
chased with the loan. This seller may 
do one of several things. If he buys 
other outstanding securities, he merely 
transfers the credit to another seller of 
securities. Sooner or later, however, 
these sellers buy new issues of securities 
with the purchasing power they obtain, 
and thus transfer the proceeds of the 
broker’s loan, at one or more removes, 
to business corporations or governments. 
Thus, as President Simmons has indi- 
cated again and again, brokers’ loans 
permit the sale of new securities in 
much larger volume than would other- 
wise be the case, and constitute the 
means for financing business through 
the security markets, instead of, in the 
old fashioned way, through the banks. 


NOT ALL WHO SELL, BUY 


Not all of those who sell securities 
put the proceeds into other securities. 
Many individuals put the proceeds of 
such sales, or at least their profits, 
directly into business enterprises which 
they control. Here, the broker’s loan 
is used to finance business even more 
directly. Others put such proceeds into 
real estate. Once again, the broker's 
loan is used to finance an important 
productive industry. 

Finally, it is unquestionably true 
that large profits made in the security 
(Continued on page 724) 
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Should Reserve Boar 


Yes! says B. M. ANDERSON, Jr. 


Dr. Anderson, who is economist of the Chase National Bank of New York, declares 
that the Federal Reserve authorities not only have the power to control speculation 
but that it is their duty to do so when they feel that increasing speculative activities 


are tending to endanger the bank credit situation. 


Dr. Anderson feels that the 


present situation shows tendencies that are disquieting but that the situation is still 


manageable, and that the Federal Reserve can and should control it. 


The follow- 


ing article is taken from an address before the Economic Club of New York. 


ISCLAIMING a desire to act as 
D arbiters of speculation, or of the 

values of securities, the Federal 
Reserve authorities have declared that 
they are concerned when speculative 
demands for credit force a rise in rates 
of interest for commercial borrowers. 
I believe that they may properly go 
much further than this. They have 
responsibility for the banking position 
of the country, and this banking posi- 
tion tends to be impaired when bank 
credit is used in great and growing 
quantity for speculative purposes. The 
risks of bank loans against securities are 
greater when security values are too high 
than they are when security values are 
reasonable, and the Federal Reserve 
authorities may, therefore, properly con- 


Dr. BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR. 
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sider the level of security prices in 
framing their money market policy, just 
as they may properly consider with con- 
cern a speculation in commodities which 
sharply and suddenly raises commodity 
prices. 

The individual banks, of course, en- 
deavor to deal with this by the margins 
they require in connection with security 
loans and by the loan values they assign 
to securities, and I believe that our 
policy in this city with respect to these 
points has been very vigorous, and that 
our loans are well margined. But it is 
also surely a legitimate matter of con- 
cern for the Federal Reserve author- 
ities. 

DECLINE IN PERCENTAGE OF ELIGIBLE 
ASSETS 


The Federal Reserve authorities may 
properly consider the decline in the per- 
centage of bank assets eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve banks, 
which has taken place as this speculative 
move has gone on, as security values 
have mounted, and as commercial loans 
have actually declined in the portfolios 
of banks. The following figures are 
significant in this connection: 


PERCENTAGE OF LOANS IN_ NA 
TIONAL BANKS ELIGIBLE FOR 
REDISCOUNT AT FEDERAL 
RESERVE BANKS. 


June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1923 1927 1928 


United States .... 30.2 24.1 21.6 
New York City .. 25.5 20.4 16.6 
Chicago 28.7 18.1 
Boston 17.5 15.3 


Not only has the percentage of eligible 
paper to total loans and discounts de’ 
(Continued on page 732) 





ontrol Speculation? 


No! says E. C. STOKES 


Former Governor of New Jersey, E. C. Stokes, now chairman of the First-Mechanics 
National Bank, Trenton, N. J., says that when the Federal Reserve System attempts 
to use its power to regulate or control speculation, it is in the position of a minister 
who leaves the pulpit to referee a prize fight, and is exercising its influence in a 
field outside the scope of its real object, which “the average man of the country 


feels . . . . was to furnish credit at reasonable rates.” 


The following article is taken 


from an address by Ex-Governor Stokes before the Economic Club of New York. 


America’s financial system is its 

independent individual banks, 
locally owned and locally controlled 
and locally managed, in marked contrast 
to the European system of centralized 
banking. America has over twenty-six 
thousand of such banks, each a local 
institution, while Great Britain has only 
twenty-three banks with hundreds of 
branches, and France only nineteen 
banks with numerous branches. Under 
this American system of individual 
finance our country has reached the 


Wopeerecge noe feature of 


highest degree of prosperity the world 


has ever known and its people 
have comforts and luxury beyond the 
dreams of other lands. So well con- 
ducted have been the American banks 
that since the inauguration of the Na- 
tional Banking System the loss to de- 
positors has averaged less than one- 
fourth of 1 per cent. per year. Bankers 
who can show such a record of business 
ability and such safety in handling other 
people’s money have proven their ca- 
pacity to allocate credit and their right 
to handle their own business and they 
are entitled to the respect and co-opera- 
tion of the Government authorities in- 
stead of public admonition and public 
criticism, as though they were guilty of 
some unethical practice. 

I have the most profound respect for 
the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. I have profound confidence in 
their sincerity, integrity, good faith, 
ability and courtesy, but they are human 
beings and they can err. 

The powers of the President and 
Congress are limited and circumscribed. 
The powers of the Federal Reserve 


Board are without veto and with little 
check and they may assume powers at 
times beyond their province. Our fore- 
fathers who devised a government of 
checks and balances would be shocked 
by the powers placed in this body. Its 
responsibility, therefore, is measured by 
its possible capacity to do harm. If a 
member bank makes a mistake, it may 
injure a few individuals or perhaps part 
of a community. When the Federal 
Reserve Board makes a mistake, it in- 
jures the whole country and creates 
chaos, doubt and lack of confidence in 
our industrial and business circles. 

An illustration is the drastic deflation 
policy of 1920, a policy which Cassel, 
the greatest financier of the world, 
according to Lloyd George, twice ad- 


Ex-Governor E. C. StToxes 
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viser to the League of Nations on finan- 
cial matters, declared was artificial, a 
policy which drew forth the protest of 
the then Comptroller of the Currency, 
a policy which caused a drop in prices 
in six months as great as they. fell in 
six years after the Civil War, a policy 
which caused shrinkage in inventory 
values, failure of manufacturers and 
merchants and loss to banks, and 
brought distress to the American farmer 
until there was created the farm problem 
not yet solved by American statesmen, 
a policy that by raising discount rates 
to 5 per cent. caused the decline in 
Liberty bonds to 82 and a loss to thou- 
sands of patriotic investors. The policy 
of no one bank could have had this 
widespread effect. The attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Board, therefore, is 
freighted with such serious consequences 
that a Coolidge-like caution is most 
necessary. 

The progress of America is due to 
individual freedom unfettered by gov- 
ernmental paternalism. Whenever the 
Government interferes in business in 
any form of activity, business suffers. 
As President Hoover said in his in- 
augural, “Progress is born of co-opera- 
tion in the community, not of govern- 
ment restriction. The Government should 
assist and encourage these movements of 
collective self help by itself co-operating 
with them.” That is just as true in 
banking as in other fields. The paternal- 
istic interference of the Government’s 
authority in business, financial, industrial 
or public utility, is un-American and is 
based upon two assumptions: first, that 
the American people, though the most 
successful in the world, are incapable of 
self direction or of managing their own 
affairs, and second, that when you pick 
a half dozen or more of these same 
incapable people out of the masses and 
place them in official positions, they 
somehow become annointed with superior 
foresight or superior capacity to tell you 
how you can run your own affairs. Both 
of these assumptions are false. The 
American people can manage their own 
business better than any official author- 
ity can tell them. 
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OFFICIALS BUT NOT MASTERS 


One more suggestion as to the proper 
relations between the Government and 
the sovereign people who own the 
Government. The officers of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System are the officials of 
the member banks and not their masters. 
The member banks own the stock and 
constitute almost the sole depositors of 
the Federal System. They therefore 
have some rights and are entitled to the 
co-operation of their public officials 
rather than public scolding and public 
criticism. I do nct doubt the right of any- 
one, official or otherwise, to give advice; 
advice is always welcomed by the intelli- 
gent, but I doubt the right of anyone, 
official or otherwise, except its own di- 
rectors, to tell a member bank how it 
must dispose of its credits, so long as 
that bank is managed in accordance 
with the law. Private advice is always 
welcomed by any banker but public 
warnings to the whole banking system 
of the Republic are fraught with danger 


and disturb public confidence. 


The Federal Reserve System was 
created to stabilize credit and make it 
easier and cheaper for the legitimate 
borrower. President Wilson said at its 
inception that it was panic proof, that 
high interest rates would no _ longer 
prevail and that no banker in the future 
need tell a legitimate borrower that he 
had no money to loan because he could 
borrow of his Federal Reserve Bank and 
thus obtain the required credit. This 
prophecy has not been realized. Has 
the functioning of the System gone 
astray? Under at least the implied 
object of the charters of the Federal 
Reserve banks their right to charge a 
discount rate beyond that which enables 
a member bank to loan to its customers 
at the legal rate without loss is open to 
serious challenge. The cost of operation 
of the average member bank is, at least, 
1.35 per cent. and if the rediscount rate 
is 5 per cent., the money which it loans 
to its customers costs it 6.35 per cent. 
The member bank thus is loaning at 4 
loss and the chief object for which the 
Federal Reserve System was created, 
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namely, to furnish credit for legitimate 
borrowers, is made impracticable. I do 
not think that the Federal Reserve banks 
are within their implied charter rights 
when they raise the discount rate above 
4/4 per cent. in states where the legal 
rate is 6 per cent. If the Federal Re- 
serve System cannot keep interest rates 
low and credit cheap, it is of no use to 
the member banks or the country and 
it has confessed its failure to perform 
the function for which it was created. 
The average man feels that the real 
object of the Federal Reserve System was 
to furnish credit at reasonable rates for 
business purposes and when the Federal 
Reserve System steps beyond this well- 
recognized function and attempts to use 
its power to regulate or control specu- 
lation, either for or against, either up 
or down, it is in the position of a 
minister who leaves the pulpit to ref- 
eree a prizefight. It means well but 
it is out of its sphere and is exercising 
ultra-vires powers in a field where it 
is bound to fail. 


WHAT IS SPECULATION? 


I don't exactly know what specula- 
tion is. A man who buys knowing the 
worth of what he is buying better than 
the rest of the world is not a speculator. 
He is an exponent of businesslike fore- 
sight. The man who buys on a guess 
may be a speculator. I think Columbus 
was a speculator when he sailed an un- 
known ocean to find India. Washing- 
ton was a speculator when, under the 
historic elm on the Watertown Road 
to Cambridge, he took command of the 
Armies of Liberty. I think Hoover was 
a speculator when he ran against Smith. 
I think the farmer is a speculator when 
he plants seeds in the spring and takes 
the hazard of the rain and the storm 
and drought and insects. I think Frank- 
lin was a speculator when he toyed with 
the lightning. I think Edison was a 
speculator when he experimented with 
the clectric light. Captain Fried was a 
speculator when he saved the crew of 
the Antinoe. The merchant is a specu- 
lator when he orders his goods in the 
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spring for sale in the fall and the manu- 
facturer is a speculator when he buys 
his raw materials on the hazard of a 
price. All life is speculation. When 
speculative activity ceases, progress stops 
and the world dies. Moreover, who 
are these speculators? They are not 
criminals. They are the sovereign 
American people. Burke said you 
couldn’t indict a whole people. No 
more can you successfully indict this 
tendency of the dynamic American 
populace especially when they see C. 
& O. earning $24, B. & O. and Ameri- 
can T. & T. earning over $12 per share 
per year and Dupont and General 
Motors earning more, trade 8 per cent. 
above normal, motor output 50 per cent. 
more than this time last year, employ- 
ment constantly increasing and 900 rep- 
resentative industries earning 14 per 
cent. net more than the previous year. 
This country is marching on and all 
attempts to prevent the intelligent masses 
from keeping step to the music of its 
progress and buying a partnership in its 
prosperity, are beyond the province of 
Government authority and bound to fail 
like old King Canute’s attempt to brush 
back the rising tides of the sea. During 
the war the Government taught us to 
save and invest. Now, when good 
prospects lie all about us, as Secretary 
Mellon says, we are told alike by those 
in and out of authority, to stop, sit on 
the fence and watch the prosperity pro- 
cession go by. 


EDICT CAN’T CHANGE HUMAN NATURE 


Human nature and the custom of 
years cannot be changed by a banking 
edict. Stocks will continue their up- 
ward swing so long as earnings warrant 
or until the strong ones see fit to shake 
out the weak, then stocks will recede 
until the strong ones buy them back 
when they will again advance. This 
merry-go-round will go on in the future 
as in the past. The centralized banking 
authorities may make easier the shake 
out of the weak ones but they cannot 
set aside the law of events. I often 
wonder why these financial reformers 
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are never on the bull side of the 
market. Apparently they never are. 
Prosperity frightens them. They seem 
to think it wrong to speculate upward 
but all right to speculate downward. 

A recent statement of the Federal 
Reserve Board of February 7, contained 
the charge by innuendo, if not directly, 
that the banks were diverting their credit 
resources from legitimate business to 
speculative purposes. I do not agree 
with this assertion in the slightest. I 
know of one bank that has never refused 
the legitimate needs of its borrowers, 
that regards loans for business needs as 
its paramount care and duty and never 
refuses any borrower his business re- 
quirements in order to make call loans 
on Wall Street. I believe that 99 per 
cent. of the bankers of this country 
pursue the same patriotic course. I 
know of one bank that if it had the 
money out on Wall Street on call and 
if any farmer, or business man or manu- 
facturer, asked for a loan within the 
limits of safety and warrant of his 
credit, that bank would withdraw that 
much money from call in New York 
at high rates and loan it to its com- 
munity patrons at not exceeding 6 per 
cent. and I am sure that 99 per cent. 
of the banks of this country pursue the 
same course. Any insinuation to the 
contrary from any source whatsoever 
is an unjust charge against the Ameri- 
can banker who will do his duty to his 
fellow men and his country without 
being scolded for something he does 
not do. The banker, after taking care 
of all the legitimate demands, has a 
right to loan his surplus on call. Indeed, 
that is a duty he owes his bank in order 
to maintain a liquid reserve, a policy 
the Comptroller of the Currency has 
always advised. 


WHY SCOLD ALL BECAUSE OF FEW? 


It is certainly true that only a small 
number of people out of the hundred 
millions of citizens engage in speculation. 
It is certainly true that only a few 
banks, if any, divert their credit re- 


sources from legitimate purposes to 
speculative fields. Why then scold the 
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whole American public and the whole 
American banking system because of a 
guilty few? 

According to this policy, if the Gov 
ernment banking authorities were school 
teachers and two boys were unruly they 
would spank the whole school. 

No one has yet proved that the credit 
resources of this country are perverted 
to any appreciable extent from their 
true object for the purpose of creating 
a gamblers’ paradise. This demurrer 
cannot be made too emphatic. Last 
year before the Banking Insurance Com- 
mittee of Congress, Professor Sprague 
of the Banking Department of Harvard 
University said, “I do not believe that 
any part of the country is suffering 
from a dearth of banking credit because 
of brokers’ loans.” 

The policy of raising the rediscount 
rate in order to stop speculation is a 
wrongful and ineffective remedy and is 
based upon the theory that the millions 
of innocents should be punished for the 
sins of the few—a policy repugnant to 
the Anglo-Saxon sense of justice. If a 
young inexperienced patron of my bank 
is branching out too much in. the specu- 
lative field, I quietly call him to my desk 
and kindly, tell him that he has reached 
his limit, but I don’t raise the rate of 
interest on every other borrower of our 
institution. Raising the rediscount rates 
to stop speculation invites money into 
Wall Street. It does more. It impairs the 
value of the securities of every innocent 
investor in the country, reduces the 
value of Government bonds, impairs the 
surplus of every holding bank and indi- 
vidual, and makes Government financ- 
ing more expensive for the taxpayer, 
makes credit dearer for every farmer, 
manufacturer, merchant, builder or con- 
tractor who never speculated in their 
lives, checks business activity and penal- 
izes the whole country—all this for the 
sole purpose of stopping speculation and 
it doesn’t stop speculation at all. That 
goes merrily on. 


AN UNFAIR HARDSHIP 


The raising of the rediscount rates 
works an unfair hardship on the member 
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banks. It is one of the responsible 
factors for the high interest rates with 
the result that depositors withdraw their 
deposits in order to loan at usurious 
rates on Wall Street, to the extent of 
$1,300,000 in one bank alone that I 
know of. Many of the banks of the 
country can testify to the same sad expe- 
rience, and then these banks are com- 
pelled to force immediate payment on 
the part of their legitimate borrowers 
to the latters’ discomfort and loss or 
borrow themselves to fill up the void 
at high rates. The consequence is, the 
member banks are losing deposits at one 
end and compelled to borrow at high 
rates at the other end and we are sup- 
posed to smile. In the meantime indi- 
viduals and corporations have taken 
control of the money market and have 
become the real bankers until this class 
of call loans according to the best figures 
Ihave, now equals or exceeds in amount 
those of the banks. Such a policy has 
defeated its own ends. It is a reductio 
ad absurdum. It is creating irrespon- 


sibility if not anarchy in our financial 


system. 

Another aspect of the present situa- 
tion hedges around the amount of 
brokers’ loans. So much _ inaccurate 
propaganda has been spread about this 
phase of commercial activity that it has 
become the bogey man in American 
finance. Congressman McFadden said, 
“I do not know, nor do I believe, there 
is anyone in these United States who 
can correctly state whether or not 
brokers’ loans are too high or too low. 
An intelligent answer to this question 
requires full knowledge as to what use 
the proceeds of brokers’ loans are ulti- 
mately put.” A whole sermon lies in 
that phrase, “the use to which the 
brokers’ loans are put.” and yet mem- 
bers of Congress, newspapers and 
Government officials are condemning 
orokers’ loans without a knowledge of 
their merits or a knowledge of their 
function. It is like condemning an in- 
sectivorous bird because he is too big, 


a th he may save the lawns and 
the trees. 
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BROKERS’ LOANS AND SPECULATION 


A decrease or an increase in brokers’ 
loans is not necessarily evidence of an 
increase or decrease in speculation. The 
brokers’ loans may contain a large 
amount of industrial securities for in- 
dustrial credit, as they do. They may 
contain a large amount of securities 
for refunding purposes, as they do. 
They may contain a large amount of 
foreign securities purchased by banking 
houses for distribution in the American 
market, the aggregate of which has been 
tremendous in this country. They may 
contain securities for the account of 
individuals for investment purposes to 
be paid upon the instalment plan, as 
they do. They may contain new issues 
of stock by business corporations, a 
method of borrowing from the stock- 
holders instead of banks, as witness the 
recent proposed issue of new stock by 
the United States Steel. 

All of these items are a part of the 
brokers’ investment loans and none of 
them are speculative in character. 

In the city of Trenton, a well-estab- 
lished industrial enterprise issued a 
million dollars worth of bonds to 
modernize its plants. That went into 
brokers’ loans. Another one _ issued 
$2,500,000 for credit uses in its busi- 
ness. That went into brokers’ loans, 
but it was just as much a legitimate 
credit as though they had borrowed 
directly of the bank and it was not for 
speculation. Until the brokers’ loans 
are honestly analyzed and all such items 
deducted from the aggregate, no man 
has a right to say that there is over- 
speculation or criticize the American 
public and when he does, he is indulg- 
ing in the art of the Irish woman who, 
when asked what she was talking about, 
said: “And shure I’m just makin’ con- 
versation.” There has certainly been a 
vast deal of “makin’ conversation” of 
late in this country on this subject of 
so-called speculation and curtailment of 
credit for that purpose. 


LOOSE TALK ABOUT BROKERS’ LOANS 


It is perfectly amazing to hear this 
loose talk about brokers’ loans without 
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any accurate knowledge of the character 
or purpose of those loans on which to 
form an intelligent judgment. No 
banker would ever decide a credit risk 
on any such inadequate information and 
yet this ephemeral term has become so 
much a reality in American finance that 
it is used as the basis of threatened 
legislation of a banking policy and of 
general criticism, although it would not 
for one moment be admitted as compe- 
tent testimony in any court of evidence. 

The main cause of the increase of 
brokers” loans is the various issues of 
new securities. Every day one picks up 
the newspaper to read of an offering of 
new securities for industrial or trans- 
portation or other development. New 
listings on the exchange have doubled 
in four years. New issues are largely 
responsible for the increase in brokers’ 
loans. Such increases simply spell 
progress, but some financiers when they 
see them are seized with growing pains. 
Brokers’ loans created through new 
issues are onward pioneers. They are 


building a new railroad here, a new 


electric plant there, a new factory in 
another place, a power plant in another 
place, a new kind of farm equipment 
in another place, adding to the happi- 
ness and comfort of our people, but the 
very minute these laudable activities are 
called brokers’ loans Washington shivers 
as though it were being pursued by 
Banquo’s ghost. 

A friend of mine defines a pessimist 
as a man who when shown a dough- 
nut sees only the hole and fails to see 
the cake. Today these pessimists see 
nothing but the aggregate of brokers’ 
and investment loans. They fail to 
realize that the banks have loaned the 
people of this country $59,000,000,000, 
compared with which the $2,000,000,- 
000 increase in brokers’ loans is a 
small amount. They fail to see the 
ninety billions income of this country, 
greater than the total wealth of Austria- 
Hungary and Germany combined, 
greater than the total wealth of France 
or Great Britain. They fail to realize 
the immense wealth of this country, 
$400,000,000,000, increasing by leaps 
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and bounds. They fail to realize that 
compared to this the increase in brokers’ 
loans is microscopic. They look only at 
the sun spots, but they never see the 
flood of the sunshine. Why, there 
aren't enough brokers’ loans in this 
country in comparison with its wealth 
and income and demand for investment 
to affect its available commercial credit 
to any appreciable degree. Remember 
what Professor Sprague said. 


THE RISE OF CORPORATE STOCKS 


The Jeremiahs have failed to realize 
that most of the activity of the day, 
religious, charitable, commercial, agri- 
cultural, industrial, transportation and 
power development is done in the form 
of corporate stocks. They fail to under- 
stand that in 1922 the business corpora- 
tions financed 9.2 per cent. of their 
credit needs through corporate issues 
and in 1927 over 26 per cent. of their 
credit transactions were consummated 
in that form and that practice is grow: 
ing more and more. The bankers of 
the country must learn that business is 
changing and that instead of loaning 
directly to business enterprises today 
they loan to the stockholders who fur- 
nish these corporations with credit. 

If a banker loans $100,000 to United 
States Steel directly, he receives ap- 
plause, but if he loans $100,000 on the 
stock of the United States Steel-that has 
been issued for exactly the same purpose, 
viz., to pay the debts or furnish credit 
to that company, he gets the stop signal. 

The natural result of such a dis 
criminating policy will be this—and I 
am now a prophet—just as investment 
trusts have grown up, there will be 
formed in this city one or more of what 
might be termed collateral loan corpo 
rations free from the supervision of the 
national banking authorities who will 
make a practice of loaning on call to 
brokers at attractive rates and divert 
deposits from banks and become serious 
competitors to the banking institutions. 
Unless a policy of lower call loan rates 
is adopted, the Federal Reserve System 
will build up a competitor that will 
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seriously impair its usefulness, make 
futile its policy and injure the member 
banks. 

The remedy? Very simple. Let the 
Federal Reserve System keep its hands 
off of the speculative field, keep within 
its real province of furnishing credit to 
member banks, reduce its discount rates 
to at least 44 per cent. in states where 
the legal rate is 6 per cent. Interest 


rates will fall and money will naturally 
flow back as available deposits in the 
banking institutions of the country. 


OUR FOREIGN LOANS 


No man can afford to be other than 
fair. Brokers’ loans are not the main 
users of our credit resources. The loans 
of the banks of the country together 
with their investments amount to $59,- 
000,000,000. The increase in brokers’ 
loans of $2,000,000,000 is small com- 
pared with this. One of the factors 
leading to dear credit is the tremendous 
amount of loans we have made abroad, 
probably $15,000,000,000 by this time, 
which does not include loans to Govern- 
ments and municipalities abroad. How 
insignificant the brokers’ loans compared 
to this. Why lay all the blame upon 
the shoulders of the American broker 
and not upon the loans in foreign fields? 
President Coolidge said in his Armistice 
Day speech, “There is little reason for 
sending capital abroad while rates for 
money in London and Paris are 4 and 5 
per cent. while ours are higher. The 
needs of our own people require that 
any further advances by us must have 
most careful consideration.” Why, 
doesn’t the Federal Reserve Board say 
something about this? Several years 
ago, President Hoover, then Secretary 
of Commerce, called attention to the 
fact that our liberal loans to foreign 
lands not only established competing 
industries with America but enabled 
other countries to hold, maintain and 
raise prices on raw materials that were 
necded by American manufacturers for 
production here. Why not apply the 
Stop, Look and Listen policy to foreign 
loons as Hoover suggests? Why make 
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an attack solely on brokers’ loans? Why 
make the brokers the scapegoat for 
dearth of credit when the real cause is 
the tremendous loans abroad? When in- 
terest rates are higher in the creditor 
nation of the world than elsewhere, 
somebody is artificially rigging the 
money market and somebody in this 
country is trying to stop the flow of 
gold that is naturally ours according to 
the laws of trade. 

We are loaning abroad today for the 
benefit of foreign agriculture, water 
power, public utility, industry, public 
improvements, enormous sums of money 
which make insignificant the little in- 
crease in brokers’ loans. Our loans of 
this character take credit from our own 
people but the Federal Reserve Board 
utters no protest. 

But when we loan money here for 
agriculture, or industry like United 
States Steel, for water power, public 
utilities, for the development of a state 
like Alabama and its natural resources 
and these activities take the form of 
corporations, as they do, and get into 
brokers’ loans then the country is 
taught to be horribly shocked as though 
speculation were supplanting com- 
mercial credit. 

It is apparently all right to loan our 
credit abroad but apparently wrong to 
use it for exactly the same purpose in 
America. 


A STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO CONTENDING 
FORCES 


Let us not deceive ourselves. The 
student of civilization fully understands 
the significance of this so-called credit 
controversy. It is not a present-day evil. 
It is a symptom of a struggle between 
two contending forces of long centuries. 
As Abraham Lincoln put it, “There 
have always been two forces contending 
since the beginning—one is the right 
of the individual to carve out his own 
destiny and the other the attempt of his 
Government to control it.” It is the 
outcropping of that old struggle of 
centralized power to manage local 
affairs. I am not a critic. I am a phi- 
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losopher. Give a man power and he 
will exercise it. If you and I ‘were 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
we would probably do as they are doing 
and in good faith, but we would un- 
wittingly be the agents of those silent, 
unseen forces, which, despite the tumult 
of debate, move on in their majesty and 
their might—the forces of centralized 


authority attempting to control indi- 


vidual freedom and supplant local au- 
tonomy. I thought we had decided this 
issue when the Government gave up 
the management of the railroads after 
the war, but the battle never ends. 
The Federal Reserve System was 
adopted after long discussion and debate. 
Its object was made perfectly clear to 
the lowliest. It was to co-ordinate the 


activities of 26,000 banks, mobilize their 
credit resources and marshal them con- 


courses. 
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structively for the nation’s business. 
But it was never intended that it should 
become the ring master of the stock 
exchange. These two functions are in- 
compatible. You cannot raise the in- 
terest rates upon the broker without 
raising them in every other field of 
activity. If the American banking 
system is to be made the regulator of 
the stock exchange and curtail its activ- 
ities by high interest rates, then for 
every merchant, for every manufacturer, 
for every business man, for every 
farmer, for every promoter, or pioneer 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, it will make dearer the neces- 
sary capital without which America can- 
not onward move. 

You have these two alternative 
“Choose ye this day whom 
ye will serve.” 


THE COMING AMERICAN RACE 
(Continued from page 708) 


American race of the future. The early 
American was typified by the lank 
“yankee,” who still persists as “Uncle 
Sam,” but who is otherwise practically 
extinct. Today the American is apt to 
be grown like “Hamlet,” fat and scant 
of breath. 

For a generation we have had streams 
of immigration quite different from those 
constituting the earlier settlement of the 
country, and such as are likely to bring 
about a considerable change in our 
racial characteristics. But from the 
immigration quota recently made public 
for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1929, the tendency toward this altera- 
tion will be greatly lessened. Out of a 
total quota of a little over 143,000, 
Great Britain, Northern Ireland and 
the Irish Free State furnish more than 
83,000, and Germany 25,957. No other 
country, except Italy and Poland, will 
have as many as 5000. 

No doubt the aim of thus limiting 
immigration so as to let in, so far as 
possible, those considered as most easily 
assimilable in the formation of President 


Hoover’s coming American race, is 
praiseworthy enough in the abstract, 
although we are lacking exact biological 
data which would enable us to tell in 
advance whether the result will be pre- 
cisely as hoped for or not. The early 
population of the country was much 
less miscellaneous than it is at present, 
and no doubt American character is 
greatly indebted to the English, Scotch, 
Irish, Dutch and Swedes, who consti- 
tuted the early settlers of the country. 
But there are some strains in our popu’ 
lation usually considered as alien that 
may in time become assimilable to @ 
surprising extent. This must be the 
conclusion of those who have observed 
the remarkable transformation that has 
taken place among individuals hereto 
fore looked on as belonging to alien 
races. They comprise names high up 
in the roll of American citizenship. In 
trying to make this country 100 per 
cent. American we should be sure that 
our policy does not exclude those who 
would form good material for moulding 
Mr. Hoover’s coming race. 
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PLENTY OF SERVICE—BUT NOT MUCH 
PROFIT! 


The unprofitable services rendered by banks to entice customers were compre- 
hensively reviewed in the report of the committee on unprofitable services to the 
executive committee of the Clearing House Section, American Bankers Association, 
at the annual meeting of the association’s executive council at Biloxi, Miss., April 


15-18. 


business, actuated by a desire for 

growth and prestige, has multiplied 
the variety of functions that are per- 
formed by banks so that today the 
modern bank is known as a “Depart- 
ment Store of Finance.” With this 
multiplication of functions, many of 
which are justified by changing condi- 
tions, there has crept in a host of activ- 
ities wholly foreign to banking, and 
many of which merely add to the over- 
head expenses without producing com- 
mensurate profits. 

Had banking profits continued in 
proportion to the development of the 
banking business, probably no one ever 
would have raised a question about these 
innovations; but it is well known that 
banking profits in late years have not 
kept pace with expenses. It is a lament- 
able fact from the banker’s standpoint 
that practically everything that enters 
into the cost of running a bank—rent, 
stationery, furniture, supplies, taxes, 
salaries, etc—has increased during the 
last two decades approximately 80 per 
cent., while the chief commodity which 
the bank can offer for sale—money, or 
credit—brings the same 5 per cent. or 
6 per cent. that it did fifty years ago. 


I: recent years the competition for 


AN EXPENSIVE ORGY OF ‘‘SERVICE” 


In spite of this highly unsatisfactory 
situation, banks have plunged into an 
expensive orgy of “service” which has 
tun the gamut from acting as railroad 
and theater ticket agents to the mainte- 
nance of a day nursery for tired mothers. 
Naturally, services of this character, 
which are established purely for the con- 
venience of customers, cannot produce 


The report follows. 


direct profits, but they have been in- 
stalled on the theory that they make 
for good-will which by some diplomatic 
legerdemain can be translated into 
dollars and cents on the credit side of 
the ledger. As a matter of concrete 
illustration, here is a brief list of some 
of these “convenience” services gathered 
from a survey covering about two 
hundred banks in all parts of the 
country: 
Distribution of seeds 
Armored car 
Delivery of pay rolls 
Insurance of pay rolls 
Help on home financing 
Theater and other amusement re- 
servations 
Keep block of reserved seats in 
amusement house 
Director to serve clubs and others 
in entertainment house and work 
Collection of school savings 
Hotel reservations 
Distribution of Christmas baskets 
to needy 
Ticker tape in lobby 
Deposits for new-born babies 
Weighing scales 
Distribution of bats and balls to 
boys’ clubs 
Open extra hours 
Letters of congratulation on per-- 
sonal promotions 
Carrying unprofitable accounts 
Collecting subscriptions for chari- 
table purposes 
Paying customers’ household ex- 
pense bills 
Employing a veterinarian 
Purchase of commutation tickets 
and charge to customers’ accounts 
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OPINIONS DIFFER AS TO RESULTS 


Opinions differ widely as to worth’ 
while results which can be, or are, 
obtained from “convenience” services. 
One banker in the Middle West says: 
“We all do a great many things which 
do not give us any direct profit but 
which on the other hand represent real 
expense to us. Perhaps we do profit 
indirectly from many of these things 
and I am hoping that these may some 
day be classified in such a way that 
those which should be charged for can 
be taken off the “free list.” 

A prominent Chicago banker is of 
the opinion that “banks in all sections 
of the country are realizing that the 
expense of handling business of this 
character is entirely out of proportion 
to the benefits which can be gained from 
it.” A New York banker offers this 
testimony: “There are numerous special 
services rendered by banks which are 
unprofitable and in a number of cases 
even burdensome.” 

And another Eastern banker says 
that “whether or not a service will be 
rendered gratis or below cost may de- 
pend a great deal upon the complete 
relations between a particular customer 
and his bank. Even though a policy 
may be adopted by a company to charge 
for special services, cases will arise, 
nevertheless, in which a deviation from 
the usual practice may be the wiser 
course to take.” 

A Southern banker says very frankly 
that “the unsound practices which tend 
to lower the standards of banking, 
especially the rendering of various 
classes of service without proper com- 
pensation and paying high rates of in- 
terest on deposits, are appalling. We 
believe that we are running our bank 
on a very economical basis, yet we must 
admit that we are guilty of rendering 
quite a few unprofitable services for 
which we should be remunerated.” 

A Cleveland banker blames the 
banks. He says: “The banks are to 
blame for present conditions of too 
much free service... Wwe gave our 
services instead of charging for them 
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as any other service should be charged 
for. We also send out men to make 
up statements for customers, which is 
a nuisance and one which might be 
fraught with a great deal of danger due 
to the fact that we send our own men 
to make up the figures and to find any- 
thing wrong that might exist and, there- 
fore, have no claim to make a charge 
for false statements, and for this we 
make no charge.” 


NECESSARY FUNCTIONS RENDERED AT 
LOSS 


But the non-banking services which 
banks today are rendering are not the 
only ones that are either gratis, unprofit- 
able, or a source of positive loss. Many 
of the necessary functions that are per- 
formed by banks in the ordinary course 
of their business are rendered without 
compensation or are costing more than 
the banks get out of them. 

Of course, as with many of the non- 
banking services, there is an honest 
difference of opinion as to whether or 
not a charge should be made, for such 
services, or if compensation is exacted 
whether such compensation should be 
increased in order to meet the higher 
cost. Free services which seem to be 
common to practically all banks are 
about as follows: 

Check books (many banks print 
special check books and make no 
‘charge) 

Telegraphic transfer of funds 
Credit information (often involv- 
ing an expensive investigation) 
Safe-keeping of securities for in- 

dividuals 

Safe-keeping of securities for coun 
try banks (which includes clip- 
ping of coupons, exchange of 
bonds, etc.) 

Currency shipments 

Investments for customers 

Indorsement stamps 

Handling of overdrafts 

Temporary safe deposit boxes 

Cashier’s checks for payment of 
customer’s local bills 

(Continued on page 728) 
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INDUSTRY TURNS BANKER 


By GLENN G. MUNN 


The fourth of a series of articles which the author is writing for THE BANKERS 


MaGazINE on the general subject, ““MANAGING THE BANK’s INVESTMENTS.” 


Mr. 


Munn is associated with a leading investment banking house in New York. He is a 
well known writer and lecturer on financial subjects, and author of “THE ENcyCLo- 
PEDIA OF BANKING AND FINANCE.” 


IQUID resources of our great cor- 
porations have risen to unparalleled 
heights—a magnitude undreamed 

of twenty years ago. Net working capi- 
tal of °141 industrial corporations in- 
creased from $1,935,789,000 at the 


close of 1914 to $4,441,779,000 at the 
end of 1922. A more complete compila- 
tion, including 544 industrial corpora- 
tions, shows an aggregate net working 
capital of $8,442,570,000 as of the close 
of 1926, which was increased to $8,628,- 


300,000 at the end of 1927. Preliminary 
data indicate that this total passed the 
nine billion dollar mark at the end of 
1928. As hereinafter disclosed, reports 
from eighty-three industrial corporations, 
excluding some of the largest companies, 
showed that combined cash, call loans, 
and marketable securities had increased 
nearly 65 per cent. in the three-year 
period from the beginning of 1926 to 
the end of 1928. 

Increases in working capital are 
necessary in an expanding industrial 
and commercial economy. As pointed 
out in a previous article, however, work- 
ing capital requirements, owing to a 
number of circumstances, have not in- 
creased so rapidly as permanent capital 
needs. The growth of liquid corporate 
resources in recent years can be ascribed 
to (1) conservation of a liberal. propor- 
tion of annual earnings which have in- 
creased at an unprecedented rate during 
the period of sustained prosperity from 
1922 to the present time, (2) apprecia- 
tion in value of investments in sub- 
sidiary and affiliated organizations some 
of which were made years ago, and (3) 
sale of common stock on advantageous 


terms in lieu of other forms of financing, 
thanks to a market situation in which 
decided preference has been manifested 
for “equity” issues. 

The virtual disappearance of the com- 
mercial paper market and the tendency 
to get out of debt of the banks has been 
a natural accompaniment of augmenting 
liquid corporate wealth. Not only have 
a large proportion of the more im- 
portant industrial corporations freed 
themselves from floating debt, but many 
have greatly reduced their bonded and 
preferred stock obligatigns. More and 
more there is a tendency to retire all 
capital obligations prior to the common 
stock. Within the last two months, two 
great corporations, namely, the United 
States Steel Corporation and the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company, have 
taken steps to redeem their bonds 
through the proceeds of sale of common 
stock, while the Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany has moved to retire its preferred 
stock. 

Further evidence of the liquid strength 
of our corporations is found in the large 
sums which are currently being tendered 
to the call loan market. Attracted by 
the high rates available in this division 
of the money market in the last year, 
nearly three billion dollars is now being 
loaned in the call money market by non- 
banking lenders, the largest part of 
which is from corporations. It is only 
fair to state, however, that of the above 
three named sources of increased cor- 
porate working capital the sale of addi- 
tional securities, particularly common 
stock, accounts for the largest propor- 
tion. And, because from 35 to 60 per 
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cent. of stocks are owned by speculators 
who carry them at brokers by means of 
marginal accounts, brokers’ loans have 
expanded in the last three years far 
more rapidly than commercial loans. 


THREE-YEAR INCREASE 65 PER CENT. 


Ample data are extant to substantiate 
the abuve comments. The balance sheets 
of the first eighty-three industrial com- 
panies reporting for 1928 show that 
their combined holdings of cash, call 
loans, and marketable securities in- 
creased 64.9 per cent. in the three-year 
period ended December 31, 1928. At 
the same time their bank loans decreased 
40.2 per cent. The following table gives 
the comparisons: 


changed only in relation to preferred 
issues and several stock dividend pay- 
ments for the common. In these cases, 
the building up of the working capital 
was solely due to the prosperous condi- 
tions with which they were surrounded 
as reflected in their earnings. 


CORPORATIONS LENDING ON CALL 


Probably no phase of finance has re- 
ceived more comment within the last 
year than the so-called “bootleg” loans 
of non-bank lenders in the New York 
call money market. It is impossible to 
ascertain from the published reports 
just how much of the total included 
under the heading of “all others” in the 
weekly compilation of brokers’ foans is 


ASSETS 
December 31 


1928 
$431,322,000 
111,771,000 
633,706,000 


Call loans 
Marketable securities 


1925 
$343,795 ,000 
25,984,000 
344,046,000 


Per cent. 
25.5 
330.2 
84.2 


Increase 
$87,527,000 
85,787,000 
289,660,000 





$1,176,799,000 


64.9 


$462,974,000 


$713,825,000 


LIABILITIES 


Bank loans $42,170,000 


* Decrease. 


It is possible to find individual cases 
in which the growth of working capital 
is even more striking. Herewith is a 
comparison of the changes that occurred 
between 1922 and 1927 for three typical 
important corporations: 


Allied Chemical: 

Cash 

Marketable securities 
General Motors: 

Cash 

Marketable securities 
Union Carbide & Carbon: 


Cash 


These three companies have been se- 
lected because no common stock was 
sold during the period under considera- 
tion. The capitalization of Allied 
Chemical and Union Carbide and 
Carbon remained substantially the same, 
while that of General Motors was 


1927 


$15,733,042 
86,337,748 


$132,272,218 
75,903,980 


$16,267,387 
2,874,458 


$70,573,000 $28,403,000 *40.2 


supplied by corporations. Call money 
loaned to brokers is broken up in three 
parts: (1) that furnished by New York 
City banks, (2) that loaned by out-of- 
town banks, and (3) that supplied by 
“all others” representing loans by cor- 


Per cent. 
increase 


36.5 
261.1 


1922 
$11,541,399 
23,899,976 


373.4 
33,145.0 


$27,872,723 
33,568 


148.0 
554.1 


$6,561,935 
438,695 


porations, wealthy individuals, invest: 
ment trusts, and foreign banks. It is 
probable, however, that something over 
60 per cent. of this total is money sup’ 
plied by corporations. 

The growth of the account of “all 
others” in the brokers’ loan totals has 
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been astounding in the last year. 
Formerly, the sum supplied by these 
sources was relatively insignificant. At 
the beginning of 1926 it was less than 
20 per cent. of the total. As of March 
27, 1929, however, call funds from non- 
bank lenders were greater than from the 
banks, and represented 51.3 per cent. 
of the total. 

In order that the relative importance 
of bank and non-bank loans in the call 
money market may be vizualized, the 
figures from 1926 to March 27, 1929, 
are presented herewith: 


Total 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
*1929 
t Per cent. change 
* March 27. 
t From January 1, 1926to March 27, 1929 


$3,141 
2,819 
3,810 
5,330 
5,649 
+80.0 


It should be noted that while brokers’ 


loans have increased 80 per cent. from 


the beginning of 1926 to March 27, 
1929, funds supplied by New York 
banks are actually about 22 per cent. 


less than at that time. Call loans sup- 
plied by all banking sources on March 
27, 1929, were only $175,000,000 
greater than at the beginning of 1926. 
Practically all of the huge increase in 
brokers’ loans since the beginning of 
1926, then, has been financed by the 
account of “all others,” which has in- 
creased over 413 per cent. Such an in- 
crease would have been impossible ex- 
cept for the redundant working capital 
at the disposal of corporations. 


NO EXPANSION IN COMMERCIAL LOANS 


Concurrent with the business ex- 
pansion that has occurred in this coun- 
try after the deflationary period of 
1920-21, one would logically conclude 
that commercial borrowings of corpora- 
tions from banks would have increased 
commensurately with increased outputs 
and sales volumes. The truth is, how- 
ever, that the additional working capital 
requirements of the enlarged business 

ime engendered by the period of 


New York 
—— 000,000 omitted —— 
$1,338 
1,037 
2, 3Ti 
1,516 
1,071 


prosperity in the last seven years has 
been provided for by (1) reservations 
out of earnings, and (2) financing 
through the sale of capital issues (and 
chiefly through common stock). 

While commercial loans have in- 
creased somewhat from the low point 
of 1922, they are still under the total 
outstanding at the beginning of 1921. 
The following is a table showing “All 
Other Loans and Discounts,” i. e., 
strictly commercial loans, as opposed to 
loans secured by collateral securities, of 
all reporting Federal Reserve member 
Out-of-town All 

Others 


$564 
732 
928 
2,166 
2,898 
+413.8 


$1,239 
1,049 
1,371 
1,648 
1,680 


21.9 ee ie) 


banks, as of the first of each year from 
1921 to 1929: 


Year (000,000 omitted) 


It is intended that the statistical 
exhibits presented in this analysis 
should come close to clarifying a 
number of disputed questions in present- 
day finance. It shows that corporations 
have come into possession of large ag- 
gregates of liquid capital in no small 
measure through the continued issuance 
of new securities, particularly common 
stock. This capital has not been fur- 
nished by banks but rather by stock- 
holders, who, in the nature of things, 
must finance their purchases in part by 
recourse to brokers’ loans. Therewith, 
brokers’ loans have increased rapidly at 
the expense of commercial loans, which 
still stand at the approximate level of 
192%. 
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It seems reasonably clear that we 
must accustom ourselves to financing 
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the use of brokers’ loans and relatively 


less through commercial paper and un- 


business turnover relatively more through secured banking advances. 


WHO SHOULD CONTROL OUR CREDIT RESOURCES? 
(Continued from page 709) 


markets—made possible by the big de- 
mand for stocks that exists, backed by 
brokers’ loans—are being spent directly 
in consumption. It probably would not 
be seriously contested if we say that a 
large part of the current record demand 
for automobiles, especially of finer make, 
is made possible by the great rise that 
has taken place in stock prices. Similarly, 
a large part of the current activity in 
the construction of fine homes and other 
forms of “consumptive building” is 
financed with profits made in the stock 
market—profits made because buyers of 
securities are able to borrow through 
their brokers in order to buy at the 
higher prices. 

Even the Federal Government is 
being indirectly financed in _ part 
through brokers’ loans, for the in- 
crease in our tax collections may be 
traceable largely to this source. 

Thus far our argument runs closely 
to that of the Cassel-Friday school, 
except that they tend to stress the 
productive aspects of the transfer of 
purchasing power which follows the 
broker’s loan, rather than the great 
stimulus it gives to consumption as 
well, especially to consumption of 
luxury goods. 


REAL NATURE OF THE PROBLEM 


But current discussion of this subject 
stops short without facing the enormous 
implication involved. If bank credit 
stimulates business equally, regardless of 
whether the banker makes the loan 
directly or turns over the purchasing 


power to the broker, then the banker 
is being deposed from his ancient and 
time-honored function of controlling the 
flow of credit in the community. He 
may even in time abdicate this function, 
and become merely a pawnbroker in 
securities. 

Putting the matter thus baldly indi- 
cates the real nature of the problem 
involved in discussing the wisdom of 
further increases in brokers’ loans. 
There is no _ serious question that 
brokers’ loans are in themselves indirect 
loans to business, but they may be a 
very undesirable form in which to make 
a loan to business. When the banker 
makes a loan to a business borrower, 
he studies the credit of the applicant 
and exercises some supervision over the 
manner in which the latter conducts his 
business and spends the proceeds. The 
banker’s influence is all on the side of 
conservatism, liquidity and safety in 
making and supervising the loan. When 
credit is granted a broker, on the other 
hand, the disposition of that credit is 
at the mercy of the security speculator, 
or, if the proceeds go into consumption, 
in the hands of the buyer of luxuries. 

The real question involved in the 
further expansion of brokers’ loans is 
whether it is more desirable to have 
the flow of bank credit into industry 
regulated by the banker or the specula- 
tor and spender. The latter are becom- 
ing, to an increasing extent, the arbiters 
of our credit resources. 

Is it yet time to call a halt and restore 
the banker te his former dominant posi’ 
tion? 





HELPING TRUST PROSPECTS TOWARD 
SELF-PERSUASION 


By THEODORE TEFFT WELDON 


The second of a series of timely and helpful articles on trust new business develop- 
ment which the author is writing for THE BANKERS MaGAZzINE. Mr. Weldon points 
out in the following article that the present trend in trust new business effort is to place 
less emphasis on the abstract science of trusteeship and more on its application to the 
individual and specific problems of the prospect. Instead of trust service being sold 
as something in itself to be desired, it is being portrayed more and more as a means of 
enabling a man to have done what he wants done; and in many cases as the only means. 
Mr. Weldon was for several years advertising manager of the Northern Trust Company 
of Chicago. He is now president of the financial advertising firm of Weldon & Bald- 
win, Chicago. 


S time goes on, the trust officer 
A‘ is actively pushing the sale 
in his department will observe 

in himself a gradual change of tactics. 
If he will compare his effort today 
with that of a few years ago, he may 
be surprised at the many developments 
in his manner of going after business. 


Trust services sell slowly. They 
have features, it is true, which appeal 
forcibly to both the reason and the 
emotions of the man who buys them. 
But inherently they may appear un- 
attractive to those who are to benefit 
from them. To do something for an- 
other’s good, yet not entirely in har- 
mony with that person’s wishes or 
even in direct opposition to them, is 
sometimes difficult. Regardless of the 
merit of the deed, it takes time, con- 
stant persuasion and much patience to 
bring the public to a full recognition 
of the virtues of the case. 

To sell that class of the public which 
should buy trusteeship and at one and 
the same time to sell the class which 
will enjoy its benefits has been and still 
is the task confronting trust companies. 

The remarkable thing is that. the 
public has, in a short span of years, 
been brought quietly but surely to a 
surprising degree of acceptance as con- 
cerns fiduciary service. The spotlight 
ot publicity has been trained skilfully 
upon every conceivable facet of the 


subject, and has played constantly 
upon its many angles of advantage and 
helpfulness. A people slow to be 
moved in matters so closely touching 
individual opinion has gradually re- 
vised its estimate of trusteeship, until 
today we find a kinder view. So we 
conclude, perhaps, that we are winning 
the battle, or at least that we are on 
the right track. And here lies the 
danger. Much business has been se- 
cured, and at each advancing stage of 
merchandising an advance in results 
has been noticeable. But it must be 
apparent that the business obtainable 
has as yet hardly been scratched. 

This work of educating a disinter- 
ested public in medicine that is good 
for it has been well done, and has been 
necessary. It has proceeded step by 
step, as the way ‘has opened up, as 
arguments have been tried and found 
effective, as new slants have been seen 
and developed. So it must not for a 
minute stand still or hark back, but 
must go forward to new appeals that 
will build on what has already been 
done—and yet without pre-supposing 
too much by way of previous educa- 
tion along this line. 


CHANGE IN PUBLIC ATTITUDE 


To appreciate the increased accep 
tance that trusteeship now enjoys in the 
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public mind, compare the situation 
with that ten years ago. In 1920, 
when the waters of personal solicita- 
tion were ventured upon only by the 
most daring and hardy souls, and then 
with trepidation, the work of a so 
licitor was one of the greatest delicacy. 
People were quick to resent approach 
on the subject. They considered it a 
personal and a professional matter that 
was in some manner profaned in the 
hands of a salesman. They under- 
stood almost nothing of the principles 
of trusteeship and had no disposition 
to learn. When they permitted dis- 
cussion at all, their remarks, observa- 
tions and questions were so naive as to 
be baffling. It was like trying to ex- 
plain calculus to one whose knowledge 
of mathematics does not go beyond 
arithmetic. Many interviews and la- 


borious patience were required to lead 
the prospect gently, slowly, along the 
road of reason until his thinking was 
built up to a point of appreciation for 
the necessity of an executor-trustee. 


This does not mean that many were 
not sold and sold easily. Also many 
bought without initiative on the part 
of trust companies. But the mass of 
the public saw so darkly that even dis- 
cussion seemed futile, and selling any 
great numbers presented an arduous 
problem to the solicitors. 

By way of contrast let us look at 
the work of a trust solicitor today. He 
approaches few people who are en- 
tirely ignorant of his subject and he 
finds he must keep himself ever at 
work in the technicalities of trust lest 
his prospect know more than he does. 
He spends little time in explaining the 
principles and logic of the services he 
offers. He finds the majority of those 
upon whom he calls ready and willing 
to admit their soundness. His sales re- 
sistance now is very different—and, 
though it is still difficult to combat, it 
shows incontrovertibly the value of the 
educational work that has been done. 

The trust prospect today is ready to 
admit, as a rule, that trusteeship is a 
fine thing. He admits it, however, as 
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one admits an abstract fact or science, 
concluding with the remark, “for some- 
body else! I don't need it!” 


TODAY'S JOB 


It is becoming increasingly apparent 
that the job confronting trust com- 
panies now is not so much to sell 
trusteeship as it has been in the past. 
It is to sell the application of it to the 
specific situation presented by the pros- 
pect’s needs, 

That this fact is recognized by out- 
standingly successful advertising de- 
partments and sales organizations of 
our leading trust companies is apparent 
from a review of their efforts. Where 
for a generation they have been talk- 
ing about what they have to sell, they 
are now talking about what the public 
wants. That they are able to do this 
with increasing profit evidences the ad- 
vance of general understanding on the 
subject. Their advertisements of only 
two or three years ago are out of 
tempo today. Their booklets explain- 
ing different phases of the subject have 
moved on somewhat from abstract logic 
and hypothetical examples to a broader 
and more practical application to fam- 
ily and property situations. 

The tendency, it would seem, is to 
rivet public thought not so much upon 
trusteeship, but to turn it to a con 
templation of its own estate problems. 
Properly guided, the study of one’s 
own situation will bring out with 
singular clarity the precise need for 
trusteeship, and on that basis a trust 
company can be well content to rest 
its case. 

Hence, to focus a prospect’s mind 
upon his own ambitions and desires is 
the first step. Then to put him to 
thinking upon the mechanics of ac- 
complishing these purposes is the sec- 
ond. Once he sees this panorama 
clearly, his need for trust services—if 
such a need exists—becomes crystal 
clear, and his desire to buy exceeds 
even the trustee’s desire to sell. Pro- 
crastination and argument are at an 
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end. He has persuaded himself that 
certain steps are needful for the ful- 
fillment of his plans, and he goes about 
them with the vigor that characterizes 
a man of means who desires to accom- 
plish a definite end. 

You will find, therefore, that where 
a few years ago “Trust Company 
Service” may have been the title of a 
very good advertisement, there appears 
today “How Long Before Your Son 
Can Take Over the Business?” In- 
stead of “Which Will You Choose— 
An Individual or a Trust Company?” 
you now see “How Much Will Your 
Estate Shrink?” “Safeguarding Their 
Future” has been twisted to read “Do 
They Require Your Property—or the 
Utmost Benefit from It?” And the 
copy that follows these captions has 
moved away from theory and forged 
into its application. 

Obviously this modern theme is built 
upon a deep-laid and costly foundation 
of public understanding and accep- 
tance—a foundation planted at great 
expense and during many years of 
earnest endeavor. New supports must 
be placed in it from time to time to 
keep it solid. We must revert to 
theory, to abstract principles upon oc- 
casion, but these flare-backs can be 
brief id explanatory rather than 
pivotal’>as_ our building rears itself 
higher?4nd higher into their applica- 
tioli!#9!9 

= vA SHIFT IN APPROACH 
JAD. 

It wWifl“be seen that we do not have 
to deaY'With any great change in the 
technique of trust merchandising. It 
is only“the subtlest shift of manner, the 
smallest twist of approach, and yet, 
because of this very nicety that dis- 
tinguishes it, full amplification is needed 
for proper analysis. It should be borne 
in mind that however small the change 
may be, that is by no means the meas- 
ure of its importance, nor has it any 
bearing upon its far-reaching effect. 
The finest and most productive sales 
manship that will ever exist is but the 
tiniest wrinkle removed from the or- 


dinary. 
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To clarify the path along which 
progress is traveling, let us consider 
the present technique of advertising 
and selling that appears to be reaping 
the greatest reward. 

Newspaper advertising of trust is 
challenging the public on questions 
touching those things the reader wants 
to do—to cut down the expense of 
dying; to minimize the shrinkage of 
his assets; to quickly readjust his affairs 
to meet the new set of conditions that 
must exist after his death; to see that 
his son gets a fair chance to make the 
most of his capital; to afford his daugh- 
ter some degree of independence no 
matter what unforeseen emergencies 
may arise in her life; to protect his 
widow against impoverishing herself 
through indulging her children, per- 
haps, or to leave her declining years 
free from anxieties and burdens un- 
congenial to her experience; to project 
certain plans and ambitions beyond the 
span of his life; to meet the ever- 
changing needs of the future accord- 
ing to his own ideas as he explains 
them to a competent, impartial, perma- 
nent and responsible trustee. 

Messages sent through the mail, with 
their increased opportunity to amplify 
the theme, are turning the prospect’s 
thoughts even further away from the 
contemplation of trusteeship, and to- 
ward himself. He is being shown that 
the property he has must be translated 
from dollars into benefits, and so see- 
ing he realizes the extent of his con- 
cern with the time when he will not 
be here. He begins to appreciate the 
influence he can continue to exert after 
his death, and the many things that he 
earnestly wants to accomplish. 

HAVING ONE’S OWN WAY 

In trust selling by solicitors and by 
trust officers at their desks, the pros- 
pect is being made to understand that 
the only thing for sale is help in hav- 
ing his own way. There is no ready- 
made plan for him to purchase or not 
to purchase. He is invited to study his 
own problems, and as he is guided 
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through them he inevitably persuades 
himself that certain things must be 
made to come to pass—and he sees 
with increasing clarity that there is 
no remotest chance of their doing so 
without the help of a trustee. 

In short, advertisements, booklets, 
sales talks that elucidate trusteeship, no 
matter how beautifully worded nor 
how trenchantly barbed, are gradually 
giving place to that subtle salesmanship 
that puts the prospect to work on in- 
trospection and an analysis of his own 
situation. 

It is to the infinite credit of trustee- 
ship as developed by the trust com- 
panies of America that its principles 
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are so sound, its practice so deserving 
of confidence, and its scope so flexible 
that one turns to it instinctively once 
he is led into a study of his family and 
property needs. Thus its mystery in 
the public mind is melting away, its 
seeming complexities are fading, objec- 
tions to it are vanishing as it emerges 
in its true light. Let the prospect see 
it ever more clearly as the manifesta- 
tion of his own ideas, as the transla- 
tion of his purposes into accomplished 
facts, as a means of having his own 
way, and he will persuade himself 
where no amount of argument could 
so convince him or drive him to such 
speedy action. 


PLENTY OF SERVICE—BUT NOT MUCH PROFIT! 


(Continued from page 720) 


Drawing against uncollected funds 

Collecting bill-of-lading drafts 

Converting foreign moneys into 
United States currency and vice 
versa 

Cashing out-of-town 
non-customers 

Issuing drafts on other cities 

Giving away metal savings banks 
to stimulate savings. 


checks for 


MANY BANKS STUDYING PROBLEM 


Unprofitable services which are now 
receiving the attention of many banks 
and particularly those that have estab- 
lished adequate and capable analysis 
departments include: 


(a) The small checking account 
which in hundreds of banks is 
now paying a service charge 
ranging from $.50 to $2 per 
month. 

(b) The overdraft evil which is 
now being corrected by a charge 
which averages $.25 per item on 
every N. S. F. check that the 
bank handles. 

(c) Transit items which many 
banks still handle gratis for cus- 


tomers who maintain compensat- 
ing balances but which in the 
majority of instances are charged 
for on a uniform basis. 


Clearing-houses in cities as well as 
in country districts are making it more 
feasible every day for member banks to 
readjust and place on a profitable basis 
the services that they are performing for 


their customers. In this respect it is 
interesting to note that the rules and 
regulations of the average clearing: 
house are made up largely of the ‘specific 
charges that members shall make for 
specific services in order to maintain the 
banking business on a conservatively 
safe basis. 

In the complete report on unprofit- 
able services which the committee will 
submit at the annual meeting of the 
clearing-house section in October there 
will be presented a comprehensive 
picture of the situation as it exists 
among the banks of the country to the 
end that those that desire to do so can 
take advantage of the survey thus made 
and profit by the experience of those 
banks that have endeavored to solve 
this annoying problem. 





THE FUTURE OF RAILROAD SECURITIES 


By A. J. CouNTy 


In the following article, which is based on an address before the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, Mr. County says that in view of the 
experience of railroads in the development of transportation organization and opera- 
tion, it is his opinion that this national industry will ultimately have charge of all 
important modes of transportation, from the farm, factory and mines, to the homes of 
the consumer; and that the public will find it to its advantage to pay adequately for 
such service, to increase its investments in these well-tested highways of commerce, and 


do full justice to railroad owners. 


Mr. County is vice-president of the Pennsylvania 


Railroad Company in charge of treasury, accounting and corporate work. 


HE railroads, necessary to the 
"[ ounesy by reason of being so 

closely knitted into all natural 
resources, production, consumption, 
manufacturing, have been conservatively 
financed and are still one of the greatest 
instruments for the general prosperity; 
and their securities have reached a high 
investment standard in price and re- 
liable returns. The average price of 
ten high-grade railroad bonds has risen 
from a low of 69.60 per cent. in 1920, 
to a high of 97.04 per cent. in 1928; 
and twenty railroad stocks rose from a 
low average of $67.83 in 1920, to a 
high average of $152.70 in 1928. Their 
bonds and stocks are owned by the 
people and their institutions, who are 
ready and willing to materially increase 
that investment if given some assurance 
of fair returns and reasonable public 
regulation. I cannot see that, after 
withstanding all kinds of competition, 
depressions, confusing punitive and 
radical state and Federal legislation, and 
passing through destructive World War 
conditions, their hold upon the nation 
can be diminished, nor that their value 
can be reduced, nor how their net re- 
turns can justifiably be made less than 
they are today. They are finding a way 
to absorb some of the loss in passenger 
and freight traffic through the coordina: 
tion of their operations with the motor, 
the air service, and the waterways, thus 
adapting themselves to the new indus- 
trial and economic conditions. In time, 
it seems to me, in view of the experi’ 


ence of railroads in the development of 
transportation organization and opera- 
tion, this national industry will ulti 
mately have charge of all important 
modes of transportation, from the farm, 
factory and mines, to the homes of the 
consumer; and that the public’ will find 
it to its advantage to pay adequately 
for such service, to increase its invest- 
ments in these well-tested highways of 
commerce, and do full justice to rail- 
road owners. The qualities of character 
and vision which they express, with 
improving net earnings, are the founda- 
tions upon which the virility and 
permanency of railroad inevstments 
depend. 

The railroads are a permanent part 
of our national development, and erected 
upon such a solid fundation that they 
cannot conceivably be dislodged or 
scrapped, and certainly any lasting 
impairment of their stability or utility 
would cause irreparable loss and damage 
to our nation. 


PRESENT RAILROAD REGULATION 


Present railroad regulation seems a 
compromise shaped by the varied politi- 
cal ideas and exigencies of the various 
sections of the country, and so per- 
sistently limited in its results in net 
returns, that it defeats progress, because 
it does not allow a margin of profit 
sufficient for the railroads to modernize 
their plant and advance their standards 
quickly enough to lead the transporta- 
tion requirements of the country. 
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Consequently the nation has turned to 
other methods of transportation much 
more costly, like the highways and 
motors, and in time will go to the air- 
planes, and will invent other methods 
of transportation to advance the living 
standards. The nation seems quite will- 
ing to pay for adequate service and 
comfort, while the discussions continue 
as to railroad valuation, rates and net 
returns. I, of course, am expressing my 
own personal views and not official 
ideas. The political policies respecting 
railroads seem to vary every few years, 
and the railroad managements and 
owners are left to adjust the situation 
and pay the bills. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission itself is burdened 
with such far-reaching questions that it 
requires almost omniscience to dispose 
of them. A _ few illustrations will 
suffice: 

A. The provision of the law with 
respect to consolidations, in substance, 
requires the commission to perform the 
impossible task of grouping the rail- 
road lines of the country into a rela- 
tively few systems, requiring revalua- 
tion, recapitalization, and some similarity 
as to net returns; notwithstanding the 
fact that today the country already has 
its railroads aligned into relatively few 
systems, which need only more freedom 
to compact them into fewer companies. 
Size is not objectionable, but the re- 
quirement is for larger systems. Much 
more of. that would have been accom- 
plished except that the legislation de’ 
signed to favor consolidation has actually 
prevented it. It is possible for the com- 
mission or the railroads to make this 
grouping, but unquestionably the map 
would have to stand the test of whether 
it is in the public interest, equitable to 
the owners and to the various users in 
the territory served. We can see that 
the grouping method under existing laws 
does not promise quick system consolida- 
tions. 

A COMPLEX TASK 


B. The commission must be informed 
upon, and consider, not merely the 
transportation questions, but the com- 
mercial questions affecting the various 
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industries, and measure the burdens 
which existing rates impose upon: differ- 
ent commodities; and then make such 
adjustments and redistribution of the 
transportation rates so that apparently 
all of them must be prosperous and 
accordingly profitable. The commission 
is also ordered, with the least practicable 
delay, to prescribe the lowest lawful 
rates on the products of agriculture 
which are affected by depression, com- 
patible with the maintenance of adequate 
transportation service. This legislation 
attempts to make the railroads in the 
United States the shock absorber and 
balance wheel for the entire economic 
life of the country to the extent to 
which this may be accomplished through 
the instrumentality of railroad rates. 

The investigation of these rates has 
also laid additional burdens on the rail- 
roads entailing a useless waste of money. 
The very industries that are being in- 
vestigated see the inevitable result, and 
the question is asked in view of this 
investigation: Shall every weak busi 
ness in the country be revived at the 
expense of the railroads? I am told that 
in England, where much the same 
problem has arisen, the Government, in 
granting relief to certain industries, is 
willing to use the railroads’ rates as a 
measure of relief, but to see that, if 
remission is granted, the bill shall be 
paid by the Government and not by 
the railroads. In other words, it does 
not intend to try to improve the in 
dustries by breaking down the railroads. 

I have no time to touch on the 
mysteries of railroad valuation, de 
preciation and some few other questions. 
These seem to be far from terminating. 
Nor in their consideration do I see any’ 
thing from the governmental standpoint 
that is designed to break away from 
regulatory refinements or promote the 
larger spirit of railroad prosperity on 
the basis of adequate rates and reason’ 
able net returns. 


THE RECAPTURE PROVISIONS 


C. Further, the recapture provisions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act are 
such that if by any chance the returns 
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d 6 per cent. on the value of the 
property, the excess above that return 
shall be divided equally between the 
Government and the interested rail- 
road. Very few railroads have entered 
the recapture class, and because of low 
returns and the value of their properties, 
it is doubtful if many of them will be 
subject to the recapture. The unfair 
part of this law is that while the earn- 
ings are subject to recapture year by 
year, no provision is made for allowing 
proper returns to them in the years 
when a 6 per cent. return is not earned. 
Instead of helping in that direction we 
see the complexity of governmental 
regulation which aids in the building of 
new highways, in the development of 
unprofitable waterways, in throwing the 
cost of grade crossing elimination largely, 
if not entirely as in some states, on the 
railroads; and in fixing a policy of 
weakening the railroads to help the 
industries. As a business proposition, 
there should be some responsibility to 
allow these roads to earn about 6 per 
cent. every year, or recapture should 
not be made effective except for at least 
five-year periods, in order to accurately 
determine whether railroad net returns 
are reasonable. Nothing better could 
occur for the good of the nation than 
that all important railroad systems 
should be in the recapture class, because 
it would mean that greater progress 
could be made and better service fur- 
nished to the country. Today, the rail- 
roads stand committed, by law, to re- 
capture, without any guarantee of earn- 
ings. In this way is their business 
sacrificed and their taxation increased. 

We have not time to go into the 
question of taxation, state or Federal. 
Suffice to say that railroad taxes in the 
past ten years have risen from $215,- 
000,000 in 1917 to $375,000,000 in 
1927, during not only a period of inade- 
quate investment returns to the rail- 
roads, but at the expense of the rail- 
road owners and users. 


ADEQUATE EARNINGS AND CREDIT 


The reasons bigger and better rail- 
toads do not exist, and why such rail- 


roads do not operate and engage in all 
methods of transportation, and the 
reasons why the transportation costs are 
not lower, are due to the long years of 
restricted earnings and credit. 

Today, when industry and commerce 
are at the peak, many of the railroads 
are showing fairly good returns notwith- 
standing the loss of a great part of their 
passenger revenue—in some sections of 


the country as much as 40 per cent.— 


during the last five years. But the basis 
for their improved results is not due to 
the enjoyment of high rates, or high net 
earnings, but is due largely to financial 
sacrifices made by the owners in past 
financial reorganizations and _ receiver- 
ships; in receiving small dividends over 
a period of years; and to the efficiency 
of management. Railroad managements 
have used these earnings to strengthen 
credit, thus encouraging more capital to 
come into the industry for the purpose 
of betterments to property and to fortify 
them against times of depression. 

In the last eight years the return on 
the road and equipment investment, 
which latter is now conceded to be 
lower than the real valuation, has been 
as low as 3 per cent. per annum and as 
high as 54% per cent. per annum. We 
can see, therefore, that not high rates 
nor large net returns, but efficiency and 
adaptability, have been responsible for 
the progress that has been brought about 
in the railroads. If instead of getting 
the low returns of from 3 per cent. to 
54 per cent. on their investment, the 
railroads had at all times been assured 
of at least 6 per cent. or better on this 
investment, I am certain they could have 
made the same great progress in advanc- 
ing the standards of rail transportation 
as has been made in the electrical in- 
dustry, and I am equally sure that as 
a result transportation could have been 
produced at lower cost to the public. 

About $600,000,000 per annum are 
being spent for the enlargement and 
improvement of the plant, but this 
annual capital outlay should be much 
greater, because many of the improve- 
ments that are now being talked about 
should have been in use long ago, instead 
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of still being “in the air.” During the 
same eight-year period the investment in 
road and equipment has increased five 
billion dollars, while the bonds and stock 
outstanding have increased only two 
billion dollars. The sum of five billion 
dollars, expended since Federal control 
for road and equipment, has been spent 
on the reliance of railroad managements 
and their security owners in the con- 
structive railroad policies indicated by 
the Transportation Act of 1920; and 
in the belief that the entire nation will 
stand back of a fair return on that com- 
mitment made for their benefit. 


CONCLUSION 


The railroads not only should, but 
must, be accorded the reasonably fair 
returns to which they are entitled for 
the service rendered by them. The laws 
must at all times be so reasonable that 
earnings will not again approach a point 
that means confiscation of railroad 
properties; and for the defense of the 
nation, itself their growth should not be 
restricted, but, instead, be permitted to 


SHOULD RESERVE BOARD 
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go forward in step with the require- 
ments of commerce and industry. 

If the welfare of the railroads is to 
be promoted, there should be a marked 
change in the repressive policy by which 
they are being weakened through at- 
tempts to build up other business and 
industry or reducing railroad rates. The 
policy of encouraging more widespread 
ownership of railroad stocks and bonds, 
following the example of public utilities, 
would be most beneficial, and especially 
so in the West and South. Railroad 
managements and railroad investors 
should be keenly alert to prevent legis- 
lative mistakes, which keep the railroads 
in politics against their will, and deplete 
their revenues. 

Eternal vigilance is and will be re- 
quired to meet the changes in traffic and 
adjustments in business, bring closer co- 
operation between all railroads, and 
insure larger net earnings. Their out- 
look for future advancement and for 
the betterment of transportation service 
is limited only by unwise governmental 
restriction of returns upon their invest: 
ment. 


CONTROL SPECULATION? 


(Continued from page 710) 


clined, but also the percentage of Gov- 
ernment securities to other securities held 
has declined. For the national banks 
of the country, this percentage stood at 
53.1 per cent. on June 30, 1923, and at 
40.5 per cent. on June 30, 1928. Not 
nearly all, of course, of the Govern- 
ment securities held are available as col- 
lateral for loans at the Federal Reserve 
banks, because part is already hypothe- 
cated as collateral at the Federal Reserve 
banks, and part is pledged as security 
for Government deposits, state deposits, 
or trust department deposits. 

In this connection, however, it is 
comforting to observe that, since the end 
of 1926, the great city banks have im- 
proved their position with respect to 
the holdings of Government securities, 
making a deliberate effort to offset the 
decline in eligible commercial paper by 


increasing the Government securities 
held, at the expense of profits and in the 
interest of liquidity and sound banking. 

The foregoing figures exhibit ten- 
dencies which are disquieting. The 
Federal Reserve authorities have every 
right to take cognizance of them. I be- 
lieve that the situation is still manage- 
able. The tendencies have not yet gone 
so far that our banking system cannot 
work things out. But surely no one 
would contend that the Federal Reserve 
authorities, in the face of such ten’ 
dencies, should wait until the situation 
becomes unmanageable before they at: 
tempt to correct it. 


POWER OF RESERVE TO CONTROL 


The question has been raised of the 
ability of the Federal Reserve System 
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to control the situation, because of the 
large volume of ‘outside money’ loaned 
at the stock exchange, amounting, when 
both the Federal Reserve figures and the 
stock exchange figures are combined, to 
$3,884,000,000, a figure over a billion 
dollars in excess of the $2,824,000,000 
loaned by American banks at the stock 
exchange. It is said that, while the 
Federal Reserve banks can control bank 
credit, they cannot control this ‘outside 
money. The fallacy consists in the 
assumption that the so-called ‘brokers’ 
loans’ figures measure the dependence 
of the securities’ market upon credit. 
They are, after all, only a small part 
of the total of loans against securities 
and of bank holdings of securities. For 
the country as a whole, it is not possible 
to give figures for the total of security 
loans, but some 600 odd great city banks 
alone, on March 6 of this year, had 
loans against securities of $7,573,000,- 
000, and, in addition, had holdings of 
securities of $5,961,000,000, making a 
total of bank credit employed in the 
securities’ market for these 600 odd 
banks alone of $13,534,000,000. For 
all the banks in the country the figure 
is very much greater. 

Since December 26, brokers’ loans for 
account of others have increased about 
a half a billion dollars, but since that 
same date collateral loans against securi- 
ties for these 600 odd great city banks 
alone have also increased approximately 
$500,000,000. The great bulk of bank 
loans against securities are made, not at 
the money post in the stock exchange, 
but at the banks themselves. If the 
Federal Reserve banks can control the 
volume of bank credit, they can control 
the volume of credit available for se- 
curity speculation. 

Their power to control the volume 
of bank credit is beyond question. The 
total deposits of the commercial banks 
of the United States stand between 
forty-three and forty-four billion dollars, 
but the control of this is in a much 
smaller figure, namely the reserves of 
the member banks with the Federal Re- 
serve System, which, on March 6, 1929, 

id at $2,350,000,000. This figure rep- 
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resents the deposits of the member banks 
with the Federal Reserve banks. If this 
figure is substantially diminished, liquida- 
tion of bank credit is compelled. If 
this figure is substantially increased, 
general bank credit can expand. An 
increase or decrease of $100,000,000, or 
even $50,000,000 in the total of member 
bank reserves makes all the difference in 
the world in the money market. Money 
is tight when bank reserves are deficient. 

Of these $2,350,000,000 of member 
bank reserves, $989,000,000 had been 
borrowed on March 6 from the Federal 
Reserve banks by rediscounting. An 
additional $305,000,000 had been ob- 
tained from the Federal Reserve banks 
through the sale of acceptance liabilities 
of the banks, while an additional $163,- 
000,000 grew out of purchases by the 
Federal Reserve banks of Government 
securities. Of the $2,350,000,000 of 
reserves $1,457,000,000 thus rests on 
credit extended by the Federal Reserve 
authorities. If they will reduce the 
volume of credit which they have ex- 


tended to the money market, they will 
proportionately contract member bank 
reserves; and, contracting member bank 
reserves, will compel a contraction of 
credit extended to the securities’ market. 
They have the power... . 


CONTROL BY RATE V. ADMONITION 


The Federal Reserve authorities in 
recent weeks have sold some Govern- 
ment securities, and have allowed ac- 
ceptances in their portfolios to mature 
without replacing them by buying others. 
As they have done this, they have pulled 
down member bank reserves, but the 
banks have replenished their reserves by 
rediscounting. The further problem of 
the Federal Reserve authorities is thus 
to hold down the volume of rediscount- 
ing at the same time that they reduce 
further their holdings of acceptances and 
Government securities. To accomplish 
their purpose, they must contract the 
total of Federal Reserve credit, and thus 
cut into member bank reserves. 

The traditional and normal way of 
holding down the total of rediscounts 





Directories by the Ton 


IONS of new telephone directories 

are distributed to subscribers twice 
a year by personal messenger. The Asso- 
ciated Companies of the Bell System 
publish annually more than 1,900 differ- 
ent directories, totalling over 31,000,000 
copies. The telephone books have be- 
come the directory of the nation. This 
comprehensive service is one of the fac- 
tors in the growth of the telephone 
habit in this country. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company Stock— 
A Conservative Investment 


The Bell System has shown every yeara 


continuous growth in both telephones 
and plant investment. Back of American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
stock is a total plant investment of over 
three and a quarter billion dollars. The 
Bell System is spending more than $1000 
a minute night and day for plant and 
equipment. 

The Bell System aims to provide a 
telephone service for the nation more 
and more free from imperfections, errors 
or delays and always at a cost as low as 
is consistent with financial safety. 


May we send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Some Financial Facts”? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


195 Broadway 


New York City 
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is by raising rediscount rates. If it is 
cheap and profitable to rediscount, the 
temptation to do it is great. If it is 
costly to rediscount, less rediscounting 
is done. The well established prin- 
ciple for a bank of rediscount is that 
its rate should be above the market 
rate. Then other banks turn to it 
only in emergencies. The Federal Re- 
serve System at the beginning had its 
rediscount rates above the market. But 
during the war, in order to assist the 
Government in floating its colossal war 
loans, rediscount rates were held below 
the market, and, except at the beginning 
of 1919, they have never been above the 
market since. Very many of the difh- 
culties of the system in controlling the 
present situation grow out of this fact. 

In Europe the market rate above 
which the central banks’ rates must be 
kept means the rate on acceptances, 
acceptances being the only form of com: 
mercial paper that the central banks 
will rediscount. They also lend on 
Government bonds and certain other 


approved securities, but they do this at 


a rate usually 1 per cent. above the 
rediscount rate. In the United States, 
the acceptance rate will not serve for 
this purpose, because acceptances are 
almost never rediscounted. They are 
sold to the Federal Reserve banks as 
open market purchases. The rediscount- 
ing at the Federal Reserve System is 
done on single-ename commercial paper 
and on Government securities. The 
best rate to take as a basis for Federal 
Reserve policy in this respect is a rate 
which is not publicly quoted, but which 
is well known in the banking community 
and to the Federal Reserve authorities. 
It is the rate charged by great city 
banks to prime borowing commercial 
customers, who have borrowing accounts 
with several banks and usually in several 
cities. It is not necessary that the 
Federal Reserve rates should be above 
the rates on slow loans in cities or the 
rates charged by banks in smaller places. 
In order to be above the market, the 


sean al — rate today needs to be 
per cen 


THE FEAR OF RATE CHANGE 


There has grown up a tradition in 
recent years of timorous fear regarding 
upward changes in the Federal Reserve 
rate. The pre-war tradition regarding 
rediscount rates was that it was a bank- 
ing matter, that the rate was to be 
adjusted from time to time to the bank- 
ing situation, and that this was to be 
taken as a matter of course by the 
business community. Rates of interest 
are only one of many factors affecting 
business, and the fear of a disturbance 
of business through a change in the 
rates is as unreasonable as the fear of 
a change in the price of coal, of copper, 
cotton or anything else. All prices, in- 
cluding interest rates, ought to mien 
the supply and demand situation. If 
they are artificially held down through 
fear of disturbing the situation, they 
merely mask the facts, cease to tell the 
truth, and make worse trouble later. We 
must establish a tradition such that our 
Federal Reserve authorities will not 
hesitate to move the rate whenever a 
change in the banking situation calls 
for it. 

In connection with the fear of rate 
change at the present time, there is one 
fallacy which must be dispelled. There 
are those who believe that it is possible 
to hold down rediscounts by admoni- 
tion without raising rates to commercial 
borrowers, whereas they think that auto- 
matically if the rediscount rate is raised 
commercial borrowers will be hit. I do 
not question that admonition is helpful 
in the present situation and may be a 
useful part of a policy of control. But 
I want to point out that if the policy of 
admonition is successful, it will have the 
same effect upon rates of interest to 
commercial borrowers that the control 
by means of the rate will have. Either 
policy, to be successful, must curtail the 
total of Federal Reserve bank credit. 
If the total of Federal Reserve bank 
credit is curtailed, the reserves of the 
member banks will be curtailed. If the 
reserves of the member banks are cur- 
tailed, money will grow tighter and 
rates will grow firmer for all classes of 
loans. Commercial borrowers will con- 
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FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of March 27, 1929 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $78,937 ,602.98 
United States Securities 31,121,049.38 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 313,240 ,417.67 
Banking Houses 9,568 ,287.85 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 


40,162,819.27 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other 


Assets 2,873,198.48 
Total $475,903,375.63 


LIABILITIES 


Capital $25.000.000.00 
Surplus & Profits 32,861,103.00 $57,861,103.00 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 

Ce | 4,506,157.79 


Reserve for Dividend payable April 1, 1929 1,000,000.00 


Liability as Acceptor or Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills 72,112,249.96 


Deposits 340 423,864.88 
Total $475,903,375.63 
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tinue to have the preference at the 
banks, as they have today, but as re- 
serves at the banks are curtailed all 
classes of borrowers will have to pay 
more. The American money market 


A. I. B. TO MEET IN 


GROUP of between 1500 and 2000 

Avs bankers, both men and 

women, will meet in Tulsa, 

Okla., June 10-14, when the American 

Institute of Banking holds its annual 
convention in that city. 

An interesting and instructive program 
is being arranged for the business hours, 
while social events will include several 
unusual features typical of the South- 
west. 

As usual, only two general sessions 
will be held—the opening session on 
Tuesday, June 11, and the closing ses- 
sion on Friday, June 14. Speakers at 


these sessions will include Craig B. 
Hazlewood, president of the American 


Bankers Association, and Frank M. 
Totton, president of the Institute. 
Supplementing these will be the Na- 
tional Public Speaking Contest and the 
National Convention Debate, both 
annual features, and a program of dis- 
cussion arranged for the departmental 
and institute conferences. 

Among the entertainment plans will 
be community singing led by Roy 
Williams of Oklahoma City, interna- 
tionally known song leader; a trip to 
one of the celebrated oil fields near 
Tulsa; and a “frontier” dinner at the 
ranch of “Pawnee Bill,” at which 
Pawnee Indians in tribal costume will 
present their dances and ceremonials. 

Seventeen representatives of Tulsa fi- 
nancial institutions have been assigned 
the task of preparing Tulsa to receive 
the guests, and of completing the details 
of the meeting. At the head of this staff 
is H. B. Gale, of the Producers National 
Bank, acting as general chairman of the 
Tulsa general convention committee. 

Mr. Gale is primarily the representa- 
tive of the Tulsa Clearing House Asso- 


is a competitive money market. Rates 
tighten when supply grows short and 
relax when supply grows abundant. 
Supply is governed by excess or de- 
ficiency in bank reserves. 
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ciation. Each of the sixteen remaining 
members of the general committee is, in 
turn, a chairman of a sub-commitee. 

These include I.C.C. Cabiness, Pro- 
ducers National Bank, hotels; R. Elmo 
Thompson, vice-chairman, Tulsa general 
convention committee; Robert LeBus, 
Tulsa National Bank, registration; A. H. 
Hurley, First National Bank, music; E. 
W. Pollock, First National Bank, recep- 
tion; R. P. Brewer, First National Bank, 
finance; E. Fred Johnson, Exchange 
Trust Company, arrangements; Roscoe 
Adams, First National Bank, transporta- 
tion; George H. Ransom, Central Na- 
tional Bank, clubs; W. N. Downing, 
First National Bank, automobiles; Mrs. 
O. L. Setterstrom, Central National 
Bank, women; Ralph H. Berry, Tulsa 
National Bank, halls and meeting places; 
J. Frank Matchett, Exchange National 
Bank, entertainment; Fred W. Brom- 
bacher, Exchange National Bank, pub- 
licity; E. W. Jacob, Exchange National 
Bank, information. 

Every bank in the city was given rep- 
resentation on the general committee by 
committee chairmanship. The banks, 
through their organization, the Tulsa 
Clearing House Association, are acting 
as a unit in preparing for the conven- 
tion, and the full resources of the institu- 
tions are behind the general committee. 

Tulsa considers the meeting of the 
convention of the American Institute of 
Banking in Tulsa as a more or less of- 
ficial recognition of the status of the 
city as a financial center. The institute, 
which is composed of the younger bank- 
ers of the nation, represents approxi- 
mately 60,000 financial institutions, 
numbering among its members, employes 
and officials of institutions all over the 
country. 





MAKE YOUR CHECKS 
SAY WHAT YOU 
WANT THE PUBLIC 
TO THINK 


Some banks use their checks as withdrawal forms alone ; and 
some find an additional use .. . that of creating a favorable 
public opinion toward their bank. 

You can make your checks say what you want the public 
to think about your bank ... that yours is a bank of char- 
acter, safety, strength and progressiveness. For checks are 

capable of saying all 
these things—are fully 
capable of favorably re- 
flecting the standing of 
your bank. 
Checks made on La 
Monte National Safety 
Paper (the majority of 
banks in the leading 
cities of the country use 
La Monte Safety Paper) 
have the happy faculty 
of presenting yourbank 
in its most favorable light. They convey a 
proper intimation of a bauk’s standing; are 
recognized by bankers and business men alike 
as the standard of comparison. And they are safe; protected 
on both sides from mechanical or chemical erasure. 

Send for the booklet we’ve prepared for you. It’s free 
for the asking. We’ve shown in it how other banks have 
used I.a Monte National Safety Paper—how they have taken 
advantage of its fine appearance and pleasing colors —to 
achieve really distinctive checks. 

Identify National Safety Paper by its wavy lines. George 
Ia Monte & Son, 61 Broadway, New York. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


Important Decisions of Current Interest Handed down by State and Federal Courts 
Upon Questions of the Law of Banking and Negotiable Instruments. 


BANK’S RIGHT TO RECOVER ON 
INDEMNITY POLICY LOST BY 
DELAY IN GIVING NOTICE 


Morrellville Deposit Bank v. Royal 
Indemnity Co., Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, 144 Atl. Rep. 424 


HE defendant company issued a 

policy indemnifying the plaintiff 

bank against loss through the dis- 
honesty, fraud, etc., of its cashier. The 
policy contained the provision that the 
insured bank should give notice to the 
company “as soon as possible after the 
insured learns that a loss has been 
sustained.” 

The loss occurred through the cashier’s 
dishonesty. The bank, however, did not 
give notice to the indemnity company 
until two years after it discovered that 
the cashier had been making unauthor- 
ized loans to irresponsible persons, from 
which transactions he benefited per- 
sonally, and more than five months after 
discovering his forgery of notes held by 
the bank. 

The bank had retained the cashier in 
its employ, without notice to the com- 
pany, in the hope of recovering some of 
the misappropriated funds. It was held 
that the bank had, by its delay in giving 
notice, lost its right to recover on the 
policy against the indemnity company. 

Action by the Morrellville Deposit 
Bank against the Royal Indemnity Com- 
pany. Judgment for defendant, and 
plaintiff appeals. Affirmed. 


SCHAFFER, J.—This is an action by 
plaintiff bank on a policy of indemnity 
to recover the loss sustained by the 
fraud and dishonesty of its cashier. 
The policy covenants that defendant 
will make good to the bank such loss 
of money as it shall sustain “by any act 
or acts of fraud or dishonesty, including 
forgery, theft, embezzlement, wrongful 
abstraction or misapplication,” by any 
person in its employ while occupying, 
among others, the position of cashier. 


The trial resulted in a verdict for plain- 
tiff for $12,332.34. Judgment was 
entered for defendant notwithstanding 
the verdict, and plaintiff has taken this 
appeal. 

While a number of questions arising 
out of the terms of the policy have been 
argued, a single provision thereof is con- 
trolling against plaintiff in our opinion, 
as it was in that of the learned trial 
judge. The contract provides: 


“Notice shall be delivered to the com- 
pany . . . as soon as possible after the 
insured learns that a loss has been 
sustained.” 


Several months prior to January, 
1921, the directors and officers of the 
bank became suspicious of the cashier's 
integrity, and a firm of accountants was 
employed to make an audit. Their re- 
port of the examination was delivered 
to the bank officials on January 7, 1921, 
and disclosed that the cashier had been 
making loans to persons who were finan- 
cially irresponsible without the consent 
or knowledge of the bank’s officers or 
directors, contrary to its by-laws and to 
the instructions which he had received, 
and that he had benefited personally by 
the transactions. Notice of the cashier's 
fraud and dishonesty was not given to 
defendant until May 11, 1923, more 
than two years after the directors knew 
of it, and more than five months after 
they discovered notes in the bank forged 
by him amounting to over $5700. Does 
this long-delayed notice meet the re- 
quirement of the policy? We are of 
opinion that it does not. 

Appellant’s counsel urge upon us that 
notice was not required until the entire 
actual loss had been ascertained, and 
that this could not be arrived at before 
the time it was given, as, in the interval 
between the discovery of the cashier's 
delinquencies and the date it was forth- 
coming, he and his friends were endeav- 
oring to repay to the bank the sums 
which had been fraudulently abstracted 
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For out of town Banks 
Prompt 
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WITH resources well over 
$65,000,000 the Interstate Trust 
Company places at the disposal of 
correspondent banksa unique fea- 
ture in the handling of call loans, 
and we will be glad tofurnish you 


with full particulars upon request. 


Main Office—59 Liberty Street 
New York City ‘< 
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from it; that notice need not be given 
when discovery is made of the employe’s 
dishonest act, but only after he had 
finally failed to make his defalcation 
good. Appellant would construe the 
language of the policy not as it is 
expressed, “as soon as possible after the 
insured learns that a loss has been sus- 
tained,” but as though it read, “as soon 
as possible after the insured learns what 
the exact amount of the loss is which 
the insured has sustained.” They argue 
that the word “loss” means the sum 
ascertained and fixed at the end of the 
efforts toward restitution. 

The purpose of the contract was to 
safeguard the bank from loss through 
dishonest employes, its manifest intent 
that, immediately the bank was apprized 
of any act of dishonesty, it should notify 
the insurance company so that the latter 
might possess the knowledge which the 
bank had, and take steps, if possible, to 
minimize its own loss. “It is very 


usually stipulated in fidelity policies or 
bonds that the insured shall notify the 


insurer of any act of dishonesty or infi- 
delity or other default involving a loss 
under such contracts, or of any loss 
resulting therefrom, immediately or as 
soon as practicable, and failure of the 
insured to comply with such a require- 
ment will defeat a recovery.” 25 C. J. 
1100, and cases cited. But the bank, 
knowing of acts of dishonesty, continued 
the cashier as an employe and as a 
director in the hope that he would repay 
some or all of the misappropriated 
funds; it thereby not only prejudiced 
the position of defendant as to the loss 
then made, but thus afforded the cashier 
opportunity to abstract more money 
and thereby to increase the amount for 
which the bank seeks to hold defendant 
liable. This conduct on the part of the 
bank runs afoul of another provision of 
the policy that the insurance shall termi- 
pate “As to any employe, upon dis- 
covery of a loss through or on account 
of that employe.” Had the bank 
Promptly given notice when it first 
acquired knowledge, this limitation upon 
appellee’s liability would have come into 
Operation and it would not have been 
taced with a demand for the larger sum 
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growing out of the cashier’s subsequent 
criminality. 

Appellant points to dictionary and 
other definitions of the word “loss.” 
However they may be worded, the in- 
controvertible fact is that the bank 
necessarily knew that it had sustained 
a loss when its funds had gone out on 
unauthorized, worthless, and forged 
paper, which would be total unless it 
was reimbursed; what it did not know 
was whether there would be reimburse- 
ment. It could not remain silent as to 
the insurance company and speculate to 
its defaulting cashier’s advantage in the 
matter of his paying the money back. 
As to the forged notes, we think it 
cannot be seriously argued that they 
did not necessarily involve a_ loss. 
Notice was not given for five months 
after these dishonest and criminal acts 
of the faithless cashier were discovered. 

If appellant’s theory as to the con- 
struction of the notice clause should be 
adopted, then an insured under such a 
policy might take years in the endeavor 
to recoup its losses and be unsuccessful, 
and, at the expiration of a long period, 
when it would be too late for the insur- 
ance company to do anything to safe- 
guard itself, indeed, in cases where the 
fraudulent acts were criminal, too late 
to begin criminal proceedings against 
the wrongdoer, call upon the company 
to make good to it what it was out of 
hand. Such a construction of the policy 
cannot be approved for the reason that 
it is inconsistent with its express terins. 

The judgment is affirmed. 


RIGHTS OF DEPOSITOR ON 
FAILURE OF BANK 


Winkler v. Veigel, Supreme Court of 
Minnesota, 223 N. W. Rep. 622 


The plaintiffs drew a check on their 
bank and delivered it to the bank with 
instructions to remit the proceeds to a 
certain party. The bank failed with- 
out making the remittance. It was held 
that the plaintiffs were entitled to re- 
cover the amount of the check as a 
preferred claim. 

(Continued on page 753) 





Our Commission 
and Investment Service 


OR over 40 years Hornblower & Weeks 

have been executing commission orders 
in listed stocks and other securities for many 
investors and traders, both large and small, 
for cash or on a conservative margin basis. 


The firm maintains nine completely equipped 
offices in principal financial centers, operates 
a private wire system to all important markets, 
holds membership in the leading stock ex- 
changes of the country, and employs a large 
staff of specially trained men and women to 
care for the requirements of its customers. 


These facilities and the training and experi- 
ence of our entire organization are at the 
disposal of any individual or institutional in- 
vestor, and we cordially solicit inquiries, in 
person or by mail, concerning any detail of 
our commission or investment service. 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


EsTaABLisHED 1888 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
DETROIT PROVIDENCE PORTLAND, ME. PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Curb Market Association 
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Investment and Finance 


A Monthly Survey of Market Trends 


Prepared exclusively for THE BANKERS MAGAZINE 


By PAUL WILLARD GARRETT 
Financial Editor of the New York Evening Post 


MAY 1929 


AY is the month for testing the 
M depth and breadth of the spring 

business flow. By then the tide 
attains its seasonal crest. It is one of 
those months on the trade calendar when 
industry takes a fresh measure of its 
own stature-—when it feels for the weak 
spots and the strong, when it reckons 
whether the forces supporting it will 
hold. 

Events of the last year do not relieve 
industry of the burden of such a can- 
vass this May. If anything the unprec- 
edented prosperity pace set early in 
1929 makes an appraisal all but impera- 
tive for those who must sense a tide 
before it shifts. But the February- 
March-April adjustments in finance— 
the seething and then the subsiding stock 


markets, the stresses of a credit pinch’ 


that produced 20 per cent. call money 
and 9 per cent. time rates, and all that 
has gone with a three months’ contest 
for control between the Federal Reserve 
System and the market—present a 
special situation for appraisal this month. 

The casualties must be counted—the 
gains must be weighed—not alone to 
determine whether the Reserve really is 
victor but to find how the passing storm 
has left things. Has it hurt business? 
Has it clarified the atmosphere for credit? 


THE RESERVE’S POSITION 


Approach the 1929 prosperity posi- 
tion by whatever road we may, for 
analysis from some new observation 
point, we find the way blocked some- 
where by blind credit alleys. That these 
will choke industry before they are 
thrown open is not presumed. Yet how 


credits will be deflated—how high 
money rates will be lowered—is not 
entirely clear. Not everybody agrees 


with its methods but the Reserve takes 


the position that its own vast reservoirs 
of credit will not be opened until it gets 
evidence that its funds once released will 
flow into industry rather than into the 
stock market. That is why it is im- 
portant now to know whether the Re- 
serve is satisfied with the adjustments 
of the last two months, and whether it 
considers the demands of its February 
7 edict met. 

Whether the Reserve Board’s mani- 
festo against speculation three months 
ago was prepared as an admonition, 
without preparation to employ any 
drastic weapons for its enforcement, is 
not known. At least the Board gathered 
courage as it went. When it saw its 
scolding work it scolded again. It con- 
veyed the impression to the market that 
it meant business. The serious tone 
adopted by the Reserve in its warning, 
and the vulnerability of the position to 
which the market had risen, jointly were 
effective in doing what three successive 
discount rate increases last year failed 
to do. Applied at another time the 
Reserve pressure would not have been 
strong enough to upset a great bull 
market. Applied at so psychological 
a moment it has checked the country’s 
bullish stock fever. With the appear- 
ance of 20 per cent. call money the 
stock market ran into its broadest wave 
of liquidation on record, transactions in 
one session running to a total of 8,000,- 
000 shares. A rampant, rising market 
has been turned into a listless affair and 
the financial district exhibits a spirit of 
caution new to the Coolidge-Mellon- 
Hoover bull market. 


THE DROP IN BROKERS’ LOANS 


Brokers’ loans in the last four weeks 
of liquidation have dropped $368,000,- 
000, which, incidentally, compares with 
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a $303,000,000 cut in December and a 
$404,000,000 reduction last June. But 
if the comparison is dated from the time 
the Reserve issued its warning the reduc- 
tion in brokers’ loans becomes $244- 
000,000 instead of $368,000,000. The 
decline did not start promptly after the 
Reserve's edict. 


While this substantial reduction in - 


brokers’ loans is commonly regarded as 
the measure of the Reserve's achievement 
in the last three months there was evi- 
dence for a time that many speculators 
were shifting their stock accounts from 
brokerage houses to banks and that the 
reduction in brokers’ loans, therefore, 
reflected a more favorable shift than 
actually had taken place in member bank 
loans on securities viewed as a whole. 
It is the latter item with which the 
Reserve authorities chiefly are con- 
cerned, and in which they sought an 
adjustment. More recently it appears 
that some noteworthy reductions have 
taken place in member bank loans on 
securities, and that in fact since Febru- 
ary 6 these loans have been reduced 
$173,000,000. This reduction has been 
spread over a somewhat longer period 
perhaps than the Reserve expected but 
in extent it compares with a $154,000,- 
000 reduction in member bank loans on 
securities in December, and a $218,000,- 
000 reduction in June. 

Statistically, therefore, the Reserve 
may look upon the early 1929 correction 
in member bank loans on securities as 
an achievement comparing favorably 
with the December and June adjust: 
ments. But it doubtless would not look 
upon the change with satisfaction if 
there were indications of an immediate 
resumption in credit expansion such as 
followed the December and June set- 
backs. A $110,000,000 jump in member 
bank loans in one week late in December 
was enough almost to sweep aside the 
benefits of a $154,000,000 reduction be- 
tween December 5 and December 19. 
Similarly a $249,000,000 jump in mem- 
ber bank loans early in July was more 
than enough to offset the benefits of a 
$218,000,000 reduction between May 
30 and June 29. 


IS THE RESERVE SATISFIED? 


In the financial district the question 
is frequently asked whether the Reserve 
will be satisfied with the adjustments so 
far recorded or whether it feels the 
liquidating process should go on. The 
question is not one to which a categorical 
answer can be supplied for the reason 
that the objective of the Reserve was not 
so much a specific reduction in the 
volume of credit as a definite check to 
a tendency that was leading into trouble. 
Consequently it must be assumed that 
the Reserve will be satisfied with its 
achievements of the last three months 
if it encounters no further demands for 
credit from speculative sources but that 
it will not be satisfied with its job if, 
as in December and June, the recent 
substantial reductions in member bank 
loans on securities promptly are offset 
by a revival of credit expansion. At any 
rate the Reserve, whatever happens from 
now on, has won a moral victory that 
cannot be taken away. 

In connection with the $244,000,000 
reduction in brokers’ loans between 
February 6 and April 17 it is significant 
that the Reserve was supported in its 
money policy by lenders directly under 
its control. New York member banks 
in that period reduced brokers’ loans for 
their “own” account $239,000,000, and 
loans for the account of their “out-of- 
town” correspondent banks by $269, 
000,000, or $508,000,000 altogether. 
This noteworthy effort on the part of 
the member banks to reduce the items 
directly under Reserve control was off- 
set partly by a $265,000,000 increase 
in brokers’ loans for the account of 
“others”—so that the net reduction was 
only about $244,000,000. That the 
Reserve could control the flow of the so- 
called “bootleg” money to the call 
market was not supposed but not until 
recently has the Reserve been able to 
make its own member lenders conform. 
It does not now enjoy full co-operation. 


COMPARISON WITH YEAR AGO 


But this $173,000,000 reduction in 
member bank loans on securities does 
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Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 


Montreal 


not restore a condition as favorable as 
a year ago. It does not restore the posi- 
tions held before the December and June 
breaks. It does not even restore a posi- 
tion as good as one held late in January 
this year. From an accompanying chart 
it will be seen that member bank loans 
on securities fell from $7,555,000,000 
on February 6 to $7,382,000,000 on 
April 10 but that the volume still towers 
far above that of $6,875,000,000 at this 
time a year ago and above that of $6, 
000,000,000 two years ago. 

Morally, the gains are much larger 
than those statistically, however, and it 
was that which the Reserve sought most. 
Without a changed public attitude no 
amount of statistical adyustment would 
have accomplished the Reserve's objec- 
tive. With a sobered market sentiment 
even a small statistical adjustment counts. 

So far there has been no sign of a 
business downturn and no necessity for 
the Reserve to manifest whether it con- 
siders conditions in the credit world 
sufhiciently adjusted to warrant a shift 
in its money policy. Certainly nobody 


would expect the Reserve to reverse its 


Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
Bond Department 
Chicago 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Ltd. 
London 


policy in the face of an actively rising 
stock market so long as business remains 
prosperous and so long as industry is 
able to procure all the funds it needs 
at rates appreciably lower than those 
available to the stock market. But with 
a changed attitude towards speculation 
on the part of the public it is conceivable 
that the Reserve will consider seriously 
a reversal in its money policy when it 
gets evidence that industry needs the 
stimulation of cheap money to keep it 
going. 


INDUSTRY SETS NEW RECORD 


Strangely enough Standard’s index of 
industrial production in March rose to 
a new high of 129.6 or 7.6 per cent. 
higher than a year ago and set a new 
record peak in industrial activity for 
this courtry. In each of three successive 
1929 months to date a new high record 
of industrial activity has been estab- 
lished. When this index reached a new 
high last October at 125.7 few prophets 
thought that the record would be broken 
in the early months of the new year. 
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MILLIONS9f DOLLARS 


MILLIONS of DOLLARS 


MEMBER LOANS ON SECURITIES ARE REDUCED 
Since February 6 when the Reserve Board issued its warning against speculation 
reporting member banks have reduced their loans on stocks and bonds by $173,000,000, 
although, as shown in the above chart, the volume of security loans still stands sub- 


stantially above that at this time both in 1928 and in 1927. 


While member bank 


investments have been greatly reduced in the last year, both commercial loans and loans 
on securities stand higher than a year ago, so the total earning assets of the member 
banks now are about on a level with last year. 


All the more remarkable has been this 
upturn in industrial production since the 
gains reflect not abnormal improvement 
in one or two groups but general im- 
provement for a majority of the leading 
lines. For example, Standard’s index of 
steel production touched 145.0 in 
March as against 124.2 a year ago, 
motors 199.5 as against 149, tires 180 
as against 166.4, cotton 119.1 as against 
108.9, electrical power 185.3 as against 
164.9, bituminous coal 115.9 as against 
98.3, crude oil 185.7 as against 168.2, 
copper 123.9 as against 103.5, gasoline 
255 as against 222.1, sugar 125.3 as 


against 97.1, cigarettes 186 as against 
174.2. 

Nevertheless there were reductions in 
March that deserve attention. Produc’ 
tion in the chemical (fertilizer) industry 
dropped in March to 219 from 282 a 
year ago, meat packing to 101.4 from 
129, paper to 138.2 from 143, zinc to 
120.6 from 125.6, lead to 98 from 113.4, 
and boots and shoes to 103 from 110.8. 


IS A RECESSION INDICATED? 


There are those who look upon this 
very rapid pace in industry as itself an 
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Approximate 
Maturity Yield 


Delaware Power & Light Company 1/1/69 4.80% 
First Mortgage 4/25 
Cumberland County Power&LightCo. 6/1/56 4.87% 


First Mortgage 42s 


Penn Central Light & Power Co. 11/1/77 4.88% 


First Mortgage 442s 


Northwestern PublicServiceCompany 1/1/57 5.31% 
First Mortgage 5s 

North Penn Gas Company 5/1/57 5.50% 
First Mortgage & Lien 52s 

Washington Gas & Electric Co. 1/1/53 5.73% 
First Mortgage 5Y2s 

National Electric Power Company 1/1/78 5.72% 
Secured Debenture 5s 

Delaware Electric Power Company 1/1/59 5.75% 
Debenture 5¥25 

Iowa Public Service Company 3/1/68 5.92% 
Debenture 5s 

Morrison Hotel (Chicago) 6/1/48 5.98% 
First Mortgage Leasehold 5/25 

Miller and Hart, Inc. 7/1/43 6.00% 
Debenture 6s 


Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp. 3/1/76 6.02% 
Debenture 6s i 

American Community Power Company 7/1/53 6.10% 
Secured Debenture 52s 
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First Mortgage 6s 


North American Gas & Electric Co. 1/1/44 6.15% 
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First Lien @ Refunding 52s 

Baxter Laundries, Inc. 1/1/38 6.50% 
First Mege. @ Col. Trust 6Y2s 
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Further details will be gladly furnished on request 
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FEDERAL RESERVE’S MARKET OPERATIONS PORTRAYED 
From the above graph it will be seen that the Federal Reserve banks have greatly 
reduced their portfolios both of government securities and bills, putting the Reserve 
in an extraordinarily strong position to ease money when in its opinion the time is 


ripe. 


However, member borrowings at the regional institutions still stand substan- 


tially above those at this time last year and the year before. 


indication that a recession from prevail- 
ing levels must take place before the 


end of the year. It is certainly difficult 
to conceive how the steel and auto- 
mobile industries can accelerate their 
present record pace which makes the 
supposition reasonable that when a 
change does occur it is more likely to 
be to a poorer than to a better level. 
When evidence comes of a downturn 
that is more than seasonal in character 
the Reserve officials will be put to a 
test. They will then be obliged to weigh 
the advantages and disadvantages of a 
shift in their money policy and the 
chance is that they will decide in favor 


of business, which would be a decision 
in favor of easier money. 

When there is real evidence that the 
business patient needs the pulmotor, 
the Reserve will be in a strong position 
to supply air. The Reserve’s heavy 
liquidation of Government securities and 
its drastic reduction in its bill portfolios 
has placed it in an advantageous posi- 
tion to purchase Government securities 
and bills, thus tending to ease the money 
market, when such action seems neces- 
sary to sustain business. At $161,000,- 
000 the Federal Reserve Bank holdings 
of Government securities are relatively 
low when compared with its holdings of 
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BROCHURE under this 

title, just published by 
Harris, Forbes & Co., describes the 
history, growth, policies, earnings 
and capitalization of American 
Founders Corporation and its affili- 
ated investment companies, which 
have combined resources exceeding 
$150,000,000. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Harris, Forbes & Co., 
or from 


American Founders 
CORPORATION 
50 Pine Street New York 








$341,000,000 a year ago and similarly 
the holdings of bills at $141,000,000 
seem low as against $351,000,000 a year 
ago. This radical change in the Reserve 
portfolios brought about through market 
operations is illustrated in an accom- 
panying chart and shows that the volume 
of each portfolio now stands far below 
that at this time either in 1928 or 1927. 
That the purpose of the Reserve in sell- 
ing its Government securities and in 
allowing the bill maturities to run off 
has been to tighten money in an effort 
to check credit expansion everybody 
understands. But once the Reserve is 
satisfied that the expansion in specu- 
lative credits has been checked, it will 
consider the possibilities of a change in 
its market operations and in time will 
reverse these operations as a step toward 
the easement in credit conditions. 


THE FALL IN RATES 


While the Reserve has not yet re- 
versed its money policy or given any 


indication of a reversal, the advent of 
May is likely to bring a period of rela- 
tively cheaper money as a result of 
certain natural phenomena. With the 
approach of May the peak demands for 
commercial loans usually have been satis- 
fied, thus removing one powerful in- 
fluence for dear money that has been 
at work so far in 1929. This relaxation 
in the demand for funds from industry 
falls at a time when apparently the 
demands from the market have been 
moderated — making two _ important 
forces for a relaxation in rates. In 
consequence not only have the rates on 
call money fallen but time money has 
receded from its 9 per cent. level at- 
tained some weeks ago. 

Some commentators have asked why 
the accretion of $85,000,000 in net gold 
stocks this year to date has not been a 
more potent influence in easing the pre- 
vailing rates for money. They argue 
that the addition of $85,000,000 in 
metal provides the base for an expansion 
in credit of ten times that sum. Actually 
it so happens that in this particular 
period the easing influence of gold im- 
ports has been offset by the tightening 
influence of a substantial reduction in 
the Reserve's bill holdings. As the Re- 
serve has allowed its bill maturities to 
run off the member banks have been 
obliged to borrow at the regional insti- 
tutions in order to maintain their Re- 
serve positions. Consequently instead of 
using the additional gold to make more 
credit the banks have used it to help 
keep down their borrowings at the Re- 
serve banks. 


CHARLES E. MITCHELL’S REMEDY 


Wall Street was interested in the 
ingenious plan to solve the country’s 
credit problem proposed by Charles E. 
Mitchell, chairman of the National City 
Bank of New York, but was not entirely 
agreed on the possible effects of such 
a plan if adopted. There were those 
who looked upon the scheme as bearish 
over a long period on the theory that 
a removal of the income tax on capital 
gains would release a substantial volume 
of liquidation by wealthy _ security 
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holders now unwilling to sell on account 
of tax provisions. Interesting was it to 
note that after a canvass of develop- 
ments leading to the country’s credit 
stringency, Mr. Mitchell, in a special 
bulletin, dismissed as possible cures for 
the evil three alternatives commonly 
offered. The first was the easy money 
course, by which he meant a reduction 
in the discount rate and a general re- 
versal in Federal Reserve policy, all of 
which he characterized as the “height 
of folly.” The second alternative was 
a middle course between an easy money 
and a high money policy, or in other 
words the one which the Reserve Board 
is now pursuing, but this likewise gave 
him “positive doubt that the situation 
can be saved in time.” The third 
alternative ordinarily suggested and 
which Mr. Mitchell dismissed as “faulty 
in its effectiveness owing to the cumber- 
some machinery of the System™” was a 
resort to higher discount rates. 

The remedy for which Mr. Mitchell 
now argues is “immediate action by 
Congress to remove the income tax on 
capital gains on the sale of securities, 
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and at the same time of course eliminate 
the tax credit resulting from capital 
losses. In this tax lies, we believe, one 
of the prime causes of the present difh- 
culties. It has created artificiality in the 
security markets, in the credit structure 
and in interest rates. It has introduced 
scarcity values in stocks that have spelled 
high prices and it has created an 
enormous increase in the loan account. 
Under these tax laws, and particularly 
with the surtax operating as it does in 
the higher brackets, investors and specu- 
lators who have large profits in securi- 
ties have been and are unwilling to 
liquidate and take profits, but go on 
holding these securities, leaning on the 
banks in order to do so.” 


RESPONSE TO MITCHELL’S PLAN 


While this general proposal is not 
entirely new it has never before been 
emphasized so strongly by a man of Mr. 
Mitchell’s prominence in financial circles. 
Although interested highly, the market 
displayed no particular response to the 
plan, probably for the reason that it 
regarded the proposition as one not 
(Continued on page 895) 751 















changes in the Federal law that 

would enable states to tax banks 
excessively; a study of the chain bank- 
ing question; and plans for extension 
of regional conferences were features of 
the meeting of the executive council of 
the American Bankers Association, held 
at Biloxi, Miss., April 15-18. Craig B. 
Hazlewood, president of the association, 
and vice-president of the First National 
Bank, Chicago, presided over the ses- 
sions of the council. 

Official figures presented in the report 
of the special committee on bank taxa- 
tion of the A. B. A. show that banks 
now pay more than their fair share of 
taxation compared with other business. 
The conclusion of the report is that 
states should revise their tax systems to 
a more equitable basis, instead of seek- 
ing changes in the Federal law to 
enable them to continue heavy tax 
burdens on banks. 

The committee on bank taxation has 
prepared an exhaustive brief in opposi- 
tion to any change in Section 5219 
United States Revised Statutes. State 
tax commissions are seeking to amend 
Section 5219 so as to permit states to 
classify banks for purposes of taxation. 
Statistics have been gathered as to taxa- 
tion, and a campaign has been made in 
the various states to demonstrate that 
under the present Federal law a system 
of state excise taxation of banks meas- 
ured by income could be substituted for 
present systems and that the adoption 
of the income basis in place of share 
taxation would meet the situation in all 
states which impose a low rate of taxa- 
tion on intangibles. 

Statistics showing for each state the 
income and Federal and state taxes of 
various classes of manufacturing, trade 
and financial corporations, stock and 
bond brokers and national and state 
banks and trust companies, were pro- 
cured from the Treasury Department by 
the committee on bank taxation. “The 
figures,” says the report of the com- 
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mittee,” enabled us to learn the 
amount of taxes paid by each class of 
corporation in each state in proportion 
to net earnings. They indicate con- 
clusively that in nearly every state the 
banks pay to the state and locally a 
much higher amount of their net earn- 
ings in taxes than does any other class 
of corporation. Especially are the com- 
peting financial corporations grossly 
undertaxed as compared with the banks.” 
The report continues, in part: 

“It appears from these statistics that 
a considerable proportion of banks in 
each state have no, or very small, net 
earnings. The general conclusion is that 
the banks are now paying more than 
their fair share of taxation as compared 
with other classes of business corpora: 
tions and that, instead of the states 
seeking to amend the Federal law so as 
to obtain permission to continue their 
heavy taxation of banks, they should 
seek to revise their own tax systems to 
make a more equal distribution of the 
tax burdens.” 


BANKING PROFITS 


There was also obtained from the 
Treasury Department a tabulation pre- 
pared from the income tax returns for 
1926 of 14,230 state banks and trust 
companies which gives by states the ratio 
of net earnings to invested capital. This 
table shows the following facts: 

“The average per cent. of net profits 
to invested capital of 12,354 banks and 
trust companies is 9.88 per cent., while 
1876 such institutions reported a deficit 
which averages 6.89 per cent. of invested 
capital. In other words, according to 
these figures, about 86 out of every 100 
of the reporting banks had net earnings, 
while approximately 14 per cent. of the 
banks had no earnings, but a deficit. In 
only thirteen of all the states and tert 
tories do the banks show earnings 
excess of 10 per cent. of invested cap 
tal. In every state except four there are 

(Continued on page 862) 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


(Continued from page 741) 


Action by Jos. J. Winkler and others 
against A. J. Veigel, Commissioner of 
Banks in liquidating the Farmers’ State 
Bank of Holdingford. A demurrer to 
the complaint was overruled, and certain 
questions certified and defendant ap: 
peals. Affirmed. 


HOLT, J.—In overruling a demurrer 
to the complaint, the court certified 
the questions presented important and 
doubtful. Defendant appeals. 

The substantial facts stated in the 
complaint are these: The Farmers’ 
State Bank of Holdingford is in the 
hands of defendant for liquidation. 
While it was a going concern plaintiffs 
paid to the bank as their agent $253.23 
to be remitted to the county treasurer 
at St. Cloud for payment of taxes for 
1926 upon certain real estate owned by 
them in Stearns county, and received 
from the cashier of the bank a receipt 
so stating. The sum so receipted for 
was paid to the bank in this manner: 
Plaintiffs had a checking account in the 
bank, and gave the cashier their check 
in the amount stated, and the bank at 
once reduced said account in the amount 
of the check. Three or four days there- 
after, on May 31, 1927, the bank sent 
a draft to the county treasurer of 
Stearns county, together with a list of 
the names and descriptions upon which 
payment of taxes were to be made; this 
draft included the amount of plaintiffs’ 
taxes and of others who had intrusted 
the bank with funds to be remitted in 
payment of the taxes on their lands. 
This draft reached the county treasurer, 
but, before he could present it to the 
bank upon which it was drawn, de- 
fendant closed the doors of the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Holdingford, and the 
draft was not paid, nor did the treasurer 
issue any receipt for the taxes. When 
defendant took over the bank; he re- 
ceived funds more than enough to cover 
the draft. Plaintiffs presented their 
claim to defendant, demanding that it 

allowed as a preferred claim. This 





defendant refused to do, but allowed it 
as a general claim. Plaintiffs in the 
complaint prayed that the court adjudge 
their claim a preferred claim. Two 
other taxpayers who had paid to the 
bank at the same time moneys to be 
remitted in payment of their taxes as’ 
signed their claims for preference to 
plaintiffs. These are stated in two 
separate causes of action in substan- 
tially the same words as above, except 
that one of the amounts was paid in 
cash, and the other was paid by a check 
upon another bank in Holdingford, 
which check was presented and the 
money paid thereon to the Farmers’ 
State Bank of Holdingford. 

Nothing need be said of the second 
and third causes of action, for, if the 
complaint states facts showing plaintiffs 
entitled to a preference upon the first 
cause of action, it certainly does as to 
the other two. 

The initial question presented is, 
whether the giving of the check by 
plaintiffs upon their deposit account in 
the bank, and the bank’s charging the 
amount of the check against the ac- 
count, amounts to the same thing as a 
payment of that much cash to the bank 
for the special purpose of remitting the 
same to the county treasurer. We think 
it does. A well-reasoned decision so 
holding and also affirming the next 
proposition that a reduction of the de- 
posit account of the maker of the check 
by the transaction augments the assets 
of the bank is Northwest Lumber Co. 
v. Scandinavian American Bank, 130 
Wash. 33, 225 P. 825, 39 A. L. R. 922. 
To the same effect may be cited Darragh 
Co. v. Goodman, 124 Ark. 532, 187 
S. W. 673; Messenger v. Carroll Trust 
& Savings Bank, 193 Iowa, 608, 187 
N. W. 545; Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co. v. Hanover State Bank, 109 Kan. 
772, 204 P. 992, 21 A. L. R. 677; 
Brogan v. Kriepe, 116 Kan. 506, 227 P. 
261, 37 A. L. R. 126; Stoller v. Coates, 
88 Mo. 514; Hawaiian Pineapple Co. 
v. Browne, 69 Mont. 140, 220 P. 1114; 


Singleness 
of Purpose 


Tae independent character of this in- 
stitution, dating back to its founding in 
1784 when Alexander Hamilton wrote 
its Constitution, continues unmodified in re | 
an age of rapid changes. | 
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The older concepts of the proper function 


of a bank are being tested, but this fun- 
damental remains—that a banking insti- 
tution must possess and exercise a capac- 
ity for rendering personal attention to 
all the details of the business entrusted 
to it. This applies alike to both com- 


mercial transactions and trusteeship. 


The outstanding independence of this 
institution is a guarantee of continued 


devotion to this principle. 
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People v. City Bank of Rochester, 96 
N. Y. 32; State ex rel. Mothersead v. 
Excello Feed Milling Co., 131 Okl. 100, 
267 P. 833; Federal Reserve Bank v. 
Peters, 139 Va. 45, 123 S. E. 379, 42 
A. L. R. 742. Holding, as we do, that 
the acceptance of plaintiffs’ check and 
charging the amount thereof against 
their deposit account was equivalent to 
a receipt of that much money, our own 
decisions determine that the agreement 
of the bank to remit that amount to 
the county treasurer in payment of the 
taxes on plaintiffs’ land constituted the 
fund a special deposit held by the bank 
as trustee or agent for plaintiffs, en- 
titling them to a preference when the 
bank became insolvent before the 
money reached the county treasurer. In 
Blummer v. Scandinavian American 
State Bank of Badger, 169 Minn. 89, 
210 N. W. 865, it was said of a special 
deposit, here applicable: “The bank 
could use it for that purpose only. 
Indeed, the bank was holding this fund 
in trust. Dun. Dig. § 9916; Midland 


Nat. Bank v. Hendrickson, 165 Minn. 


446, 206 N. W. 723. The money 
having been received for the particular 
purpose the relation of debtor and 
creditor did not exist but rather that 
of trustee and cestui que trust. The 
bank had no title to the money. Its 
obligation was defined by the terms of 
the agreement. It was a special deposit. 
The fact that the money was mingled 
with other funds is not controlling. He 
is a preferred creditor. Plaintiff must 
have his property or its equivalent.” 
There follows a long list of authorities 
supporting the law stated. 

We think also that Blythe v. Kujawa 
(Minn.) 220 N. W. 168, supports the 
contention that the funds or assets of 
the bank which came into defendant's 
hands were augmented to the amount 
of the check; the proceeds of the check 
being retained by the bank. There is 
no question upon the allegations of the 
complaint but that defendant took over 
more funds than the amount of the 
drafc sent to the county treasurer. So 
enough of the trust fund is traced into 
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the hands of defendant. And under the 
decision last cited and the one of East- 
man v. Farmers’ State Bank of Olivia 
(Minn.) 221 N. W. 236, if the trust 
fund is commingled with the general 
funds of the bank, and there are enough 
assets when the insolvency takes place, 
regardless of the state of the bank’s 
cash betweer. the time the special deposit 
or trust fund was received and the time 
of insolvency, a preference will be given 
the owner of the special deposit. We 
are aware that this conclusion is at 
variance with the decisions of many 
courts of high standing, but, we think, 
it accords with the trend of our de- 
cisions. In volume 13 of Minnesota 
Law Review, p. 39 (Dec. 1928), is a 
quite full note citing authorities pro 
and cen on the subject of tracing trust 
funds in insolvent banks. 

Appellant relies on Standard Oil Co. 
v. Veigel, 174 Minn. 50, 219 N. W. 
863. But there it clearly appears that 
the plaintiff purchased a draft from the 
bank, thereby creating the relation of 
debtor and creditor. The transaction in 
Milne v. Capitol Trust & Savings Bank, 
170 Minn. 66, 211 N. W. 954, was 
held to create the same relation. In 
Hjelle v. Veigel, 169 Minn. 173, 210 
N. W. 891, the deposit was found to 
be general. The cases cited from Iowa, 
such as Leach v. Plymouth County Bank 
(Iowa) 212 N. W. 310; Andrew v. 
Citizens’ State Bank of Eagle Grove, 
203 Iowa, 343, 212 N. W. 744; Leach 
v. City(Commercial Savings Bank, 203 
Iowa, 398, 212 N. W. 746, also in- 
volved purchase of drafts, and comes 
within the same class of cases as 
Standard Oil Co. v. Veigel, supra. In 
Miller v. Viola State Bank, 121 Kan. 
193, 246 P. 517, 48 A. L. R. 373, also 
cited, the court held that there was no 
augmentation of the bank’s assets where 
the plaintiff's checks had been used by 
the bank to buy bonds for him, the 
bonds had been bought by the bank as 
directed, but, instead of holding them 
for safe keeping, an officer of the bank 
stole and converted the same. It is 
plain that the assets of the bank were 
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not increased by the bonds or any pro- 
ceeds therefrom. 


The order is affirmed. 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIABLE 
WHERE CASHIER HELD UP ON 
WAY TO BANK WITH CUS- 
TOMER’S DEPOSIT 


Wellston Trust Company v. American 
Surety Company of New York, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Court of 
Appeals, 14 S. W. Rep. 

(2d) 23 


The defendant surety company issued 
to the plaintiff bank a policy insuring 
the bank against loss through hold-up, 
theft, robbery, etc., of money held by 
the bank as agent while the same was in 
transit within twenty miles of the bank 
and in the custody of any of its em- 
ployes. 

The cashier of the bank in company 
of one of the employes of the bank 
called at the office of a motor bus com- 
pany and there received cash in the sum 


of $4,283.45, to be deposited to the 


company’s credit. On the way back to 
the bank, the cashier and the employe 
were held up and robbed of the money. 
It appeared that the bank had been in 
the practice of calling for the motor bus 
company deposit in this manner for 
about a year and a half. 

It was held that the insurance com- 
pany was liable even though a statute 
of Missouri, under the laws of which 
state the plaintiff is organized, provides 
that “no bank shall maintain in this 
state a branch bank or receive deposits 
or pay checks except at its own bank- 
ing house.” This statute did not operate 
to make the contract of deposit void. 
The funds were in the custody of the 
bank at the time of the robbery and 
the insurance ‘company was accordingly 
liable. 

Action by the Wellston Trust 
Company against the American Surety 
Company of New York. Judgment 
for plaintiff, and defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

SUTTON, C.—This is an action on 
an insurance policy. The pertinent 
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provision of the policy is substantially 
as follows: “The American Surety 
Company of New York, in considera- 
tion of an annual premium agrees to in- 
demnify Wellston Trust Company, here- 
inafter called the insured, against the 
direct loss sustained of any money or 
securities, or both, in which the insured 
has a pecuniary interest, or held by the 
insured as bailee, trustee or agent, and 
whether or not the insured is liable 
therefor, through robbery, larceny, theft, 
or holdup by whomsoever committed 
while such money or securities are in 
transit within twenty miles of any of 
the insured’s offices and in the custody 
of any of its employes.” 

In the afternoon of September 7, 
1926, while the policy was in force, 
George Blackford, who was at the time 
and had been for several years in the 
employ of plaintiff, went with Harry 
A. McKee, the plaintiff's treasurer and 
cashier, to the office of the People’s 
Motorbus Company in Wellston, for 
the purpose of receiving money belong- 
ing to the motorbus company to be 
taken back to the bank. They got three 
sacks of money from the motorbus com- 
pany, and Blackford entered the items 
in the motorbus company’s passbook. 
They then started back to the bank with 
the money in an automobile, and, while 
so engaged in transporting the money 
to the bank, they were held up, and 
the three sacks of money were taken 
from them. The sacks contained, re- 
spectively, $1,498.75, $1,217.80, and 
$1,566.90. These items were entered in 
the passbook separately. Duplicate de- 
posit slips were made out for each of 
these items. One copy of each dupli- 
cate slip was retained by the motorbus 
company, and the other was put in the 
sack containing the money represented 
by the deposit slip. These duplicate 
slips were prepared by the employes of 
the motorbus company. It was, how- 
ever, the usual practice of the customers 
of the bank when making deposits to 
prepare the deposit slips. The motor- 
bus company had been making deposits 
with the plaintiff bank for a year and 
a half prior to the robbery. The de- 





THE FIRST GENUINE CHECK PAPER 
THE 


NEW SUPER-SAFETY 


HAS REMARKABLE 


FOLDABILITY 


Tue most frequent abuse a check 
receives is folding. With the modern 
widespread use of checks has come 
multiplied handling and the need for 
check paper that can withstand re- 
peated creasing without weakening. 

The new Super-Safety Paper, de- 
signed for check use exclusively, has 
remarkable ability to withstand con- 
tinued sharp folding. Its foldability is 
five times that of the usual check 
paper. Bend and crease this fine new 
paper as you will. Crush the fold flat 
withyourthumb-nail. It wilitakea great 
deal of such punishment without a sign 
of weakening, tearing, or cracking. 


Other features of this superlative 
new kind of check paper are its dura- 
bility—at least seven times longer lived 
than ordinary check paper . . . its fine 
writing surface—smooth as satin, yet a 
surface on which ink instantly takes 
without blurring or running. . . its 
strength—long tough fibers and little 
sizing give this paper powerful resis- 
tance to cracking or tearing. 


Depositors appreciate distinction in 


the checks their bank supplies. The new 
Super-Safety Paper will be appreci- 
ated both for its excellent appearance 
and for the service of protection it pro- 
vides for depositors’ funds. Erasure or 
the use of ink eradicator is immediately 


exposed. And to prevent counterfeiting, 
The Todd Company guards every sheet 
of the new Super-Safety Paper as the 
government guards bank-note paper. 


The coupon will bring you samples 
and prices of this first genuine check 


paper. See this handsome new Super- 
Safety Paper, available in six attrac- 
tive colors—an unusually distinctive 
paper available from no other source 
but The Todd Company. Sold only on 
individual order. Surprisingly low in 
cost. A distinction for your bank, a 
protection for your depositors. Every 
banker will be interested in seeing the 
handsome new Super-Safety Check 
Paper and in putting it to comparative 
tests. Complete information on request. 
Return coupon today. Bankers’ Supply 
Division, The Todd Company. (Est. 
1899.) Rochester, Chicago, New York, 
St. Paul, Denver, Dallas, Birmingham. 








Bankers’ Supply Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
1139 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. | 

Send me more information about 
Super-Safety Checks made of the new 
Super-Safety Paper. 
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posits were sometimes made at the bank- 
ing house, and at other times were re- 
ceived at the office of the motorbus com- 
pany by the cashier or other employes 
of the bank sent to the motorbus com- 
pany by the bank to receive the deposits. 
The passbook of the motorbus company 
was the same kind generally used by 
the customers of the bank. The pass- 
book in which the deposits were entered 
on the day of the robbery was the same 
passbook in which its deposits were 
entered when made at the banking 
house. The practice of receiving the 
deposits of the motorbus company at its 
ofice in the manner the deposits were 
received on the day of the robbery had 
obtained for a year and a half, with 
the knowledge of all the active executive 
oficers of the bank. On some occasions 
the manual act of entering the deposits 
in the passbook was done by the cashier, 
and on other occasions by some other 
employe of the bank. The form of 
deposit slip that was used by the motor- 
bus company was the same form that 


was generally used by all the depositors 
of the bank. The motorbus company 
had only one passbook, and its deposits 
were entered in this passbook whether 
the deposits were made at its office or 


at the banking house. The account of 
the motorbus company with the bank 
was the only account as to which the 
practice obtained of receiving the de- 
posits outside the banking house. It was 
the practice, when deposits were received 
at the office of the motorbus company, 
to enter such deposits to the credit of 
the motorbus company in the deposit 
record of the bank when the deposits 
reached the bank. When this was done, 
no receipt or other acknowledgment or 
evidence of the deposits was sent by the 
bank to the motorbus company. The 
only evidence of the deposits held by 
the motorbus company was such as it 
received from the agents of the bank 
at the office of the motorbus company. 
On the day following the robbery, plain- 
tiff entered in its deposit record a credit 
to the motorbus company for $4,283.45, 
this being the amount of money received 
at the office of the motorbus company 
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by the plaintiff's agents and taken from 
them in the robbery, and afterwards paid 
out that amount on the checks of the 
motorbus company. 

The trial of the cause, which was had 
before the court, without a jury, re- 
sulted in a judgment in favor of plain- 
tiff for $4,432.91, which is the amount 
of the loss, with interest, and defendant 
appeals. 

Defendant assigns error here for the 
refusal of its instruction in the nature 
of a demurrer to the evidence. As 
ground for this assignment, defendant 
urges that the cashier of the plaintiff 
bank was acting as the agent of the 
motorbus company, and not as the agent 
of the bank, in receiving and transport- 
ing the money from the office of the 
motorbus company to the bank, and that 
therefore the loss of the money was a 
loss not covered by the policy. Defen- 
dant says that this is so under our 
statute, and also under the general 
banking law as announced by the de- 
cisions, regardless of the statute. 

Section 11737, R. S. 1919, provides 
that every banking corporation is au- 
thorized and empowered “to conduct 
the business of recciving money on 
deposit and allowing interest thereon 
not exceeding the legal rate or without 
allowing interest thereon, and of buying 
and selling exchange, gold, silver, coin 
of all kinds, uncurrent money, of loan- 
ing mon¢y upon real estate or personal 
property and upon collateral or personal 
security at a rate of interest not exceed- 
ing that allowed by law, and also of 
buying, investing in selling and discount- 
ing negotiable and non-negotiable paper 
of all kinds, including bonds as well as 
all kinds of commercial paper; and for 
all loans and discounts made, such cor- 
poration may receive and retain in ad- 
vance the interest: Provided, however, 
that no bank shall maintain in this state 
a branch bank or receive deposits or pay 
checks except in its own banking house.” 

The proviso of the section is relied 
on by defendant. No penalty is at- 
tached to the violation of the proviso. 
It was intended manifestly as a restric- 
tion or limitation of the scope of the 
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powers granted in the preceding pro- 
visions of the section. 

In support of its view, defendant cites 
the following cases: Moses Lake State 
Bank v. Bell, 128 Wash. 523; 223 P. 
387; Fidelity & Deposit Co. v.; Colby, 
148 App. Div. 363, 132 N. Y. S. 20; 
Demarest v. Holdeman, 34 Ind. App. 
685, 73 N. E. 714; Gonder v. Farmers’ 
National Bank, 259 Pa. 197, 102 A. 
a 

There can be no doubt under the 
facts of the present case that the cashier 
of the plaintiff bank actually acted as 
the agent of the bank in receiving the 
deposits of the motorbus company at its 
ofice, and that he was authorized to so 
act by the bank. This is shown by the 
long-continued practice of receiving the 
deposits of the motorbus company, and 
entering the same in its passbook, at 
its office, with the knowledge and acqui- 
escence of all the active executive officers 
of the bank. 

It is said that the entry of a deposit 
in the depositor’s passbook is an admis- 


sion of indebtedness to the depositor on 
the part of the bank and a contract to 
repay the money to the depositor or to 
his order. Unquestionably such an entry 
is prima facie evidence of the obligation 
or contract which springs from the ac- 
ceptance by the bank of a deposit as 


such. 7 C. J. 637; Southwest Nat. 
Bank v. House, 172 Mo. App. 197, loc. 
cit. 202, 157 S. W. 809; Lucks v. Bank, 
148 Mo. App. 376, 128 S. W. 19; 
Brigance v. Bank of Cooter (Mo. App.) 
200 S. W. 668; Quattrochi Bros. v. 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, 89 Mo. 
App. 500, loc. cit. 508. So that, when 
the cashier of the plaintiff bank received 
the money of the motorbus company as 
a deposit and entered the same in its 
passbook on the day of the robbery, he 
undertook on behalf of the bank to evi- 
dence such a contract with the motorbus 
company, and this was done with the 
authority or acquiescence of the bank, 
for precisely the same sort of contract 
ad been previously evidenced in the 
same manner almost daily for a year 
and a half at the office of the motor- 
bus company, with the knowledge of 
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all the active executive officers of the 
bank. 

But the defendant says that, not- 
withstanding the cashier actually acted 
as the agent of the bank, with the au- 
thority or acquiescence of the bank, in 
receiving the money of the motorbus 
company as a deposit and entering the 
same in the passbook of the motorbus 
company at its office thus evidencing 
the contract which springs from the ac- 
ceptance by the bank of money as a 
deposit, yet the legal effect of the trans- 
action was to make the cashier the agent 
of the motorbus company to cause the 
money to be actually deposited in the 
bank at its banking house; in other 
words, that it must be conclusively 
inferred that the cashier was acting as 
agent of the motorbus company and not 
as agent of the bank. This, in its final 
analysis, is only another way of saying 
that the contract entered into by the 
cashier of the bank on its behalf in 
accepting the money of the motorbus 
company as a deposit was null and void 
because ultra vires and in contravention 
of the statute. Such is not the law. 
The decisions in this state uniformly 
hold that an ultra vires contract, not 
wholly executory, though expressly pro- 
hibited by statute, is not void, but void- 
able only. Where the contract is wholly 
executed, it is not void, nor is it void- 
able at the instance of either the one or 
the other of the contracting parties, 
much less at the instance of a third 
party or a stranger. Where it has been 
fully, executed by either the corporation 
or the other contracting party, it is not 
void, but voidable only. Certain it is 
that such a contract is not voidable at 
the instance of the party receiving the 
consideration of the contract, without a 
restoration of what was received. Hall 
v. Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank, 145 Mo. 
418, 46 S. W. 1000; Bank of Tupelo 
v. Stonum, 220 Mo. App. 152, 281 S. 
W. 110; St. Francois County Bank v. 
Hawn, 220 Mo. App. 889, 296 S. W. 
1052; First National Bank v. Shewalter, 
153 Mo. App. 635, 134 S. W. 42; 
McClintock v. Central Bank, 120 Mo. 
127, 24 3. W. 0082. ... 
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Defendant further insists that the 
plaintiff bank, in receiving the deposits 
of the motorbus company outside the 
banking house, was engaged in the doing 
of an illegal, unlawful, and ultra vires 
act, and that the policy in suit is void 
as an attempt by plaintiff to indemnify 
itself against loss arising out of a con- 
templated violation of the law by plain: 
tif. In other words, the defendant in- 
sists that the receiving of deposits by 
plaintiff at a place outside the banking 
house was illegal, unlawful, and ultra 
vires, and that, if the policy be con- 
strued as intended to cover a loss aris- 
ing out of that illegal or unlawful act 
or business, the policy is void. A 
similar question was up for decision in 
Morehead Banking Co. v. Tate, 122 
N. C. 313, 30 S. E. 341. In that case 


the plaintiff maintained a branch bank 
in violation of its charter powers, and 
the action was brought by plaintiff on 
the bond of the cashier of the branch 
bank given for the faithful performance 
In disposing of 


of his duties as cashier. 
that case, the court said: 

“This Court would not be willing to 
sanction this practice of establishing 
branch banks or agencies to do a bank- 
ing business unless they are expressly 
authorized by legislative authority con- 
tained in the charter. And any bank 
without having this express grant, under- 
taking to establish such branch estab- 
lishments, will lay itself liable to have 
its charter vacated; but this is a matter 
for the State, the Attorney General, 
and not for the defendants in an action 
in which they are trying to avoid the 
obligation of their contract with the 
plaintiff... . 

“So, the only question remaining to 
be considered is as to whether this bond 
. ° e 
is void on the ground of public policy. 
Usurious contracts are against public 
policy, and at one time the courts would 
not enforce them. Shober v. Hauser, 4 
Dev. and Bat. 91, but this was because 
they were declared void by statute. The 
pelicy of the State is the same now that 
it was then. But, now, the contract is 
not void, but only the interest is. for- 
feted. This is so, because it is so 


declared by our statute. Code, § 3836; 
Carter v. Ins. Co., at this term [122 
N. C. 338, 30 S. E. 341}. Gambling 
contracts are void, but this is so because 
they are so declared by statute. Code 
§§ 2841, 2842. Gooch v. Faucett at 
this term [122 N. C. 270, 29 S. E. 362, 
399 L. R. A. 835}. There are other 
contracts, not only contrary to the policy 
of the State, but also to the public 
morals of the State, that the Court will 
not enforce. 

“But this contract is not one of those 
declared void by statute, nor is it one 
that affects the public morals of the 
State, which call upon the courts to 
withhold its process and judgment from 
enforcing it.” 

We have examined the cases relied 
on by defendant with respect to this 
point, and find the principle announced 
therein inapplicable in the present case. 
The act of the plaintiff in receiving the 
deposits of the motorbus company out- 
side the banking house, though ultra 
vires and in contravention of the statute, 
was not malum in se, nor criminal, nor 
did it affect the public morals. The 
policy is not a bond given to indemnify 
plaintiff against the consequences of 
doing an illegal act. Nor is it a bond 
given to induce the commission, or in 
consideration of the commission, of an 
illegal act. It is a contract, supported 
by a legal consideration, to indemnify 
the bank against loss sustained through 
robbery, larceny, theft, or holdup. Thus 
the cases relied on by the defendant are 
clearly distinguishable from the present 
case. 

Defendant makes the further conten- 
tion that the policy is to be construed 
as having been executed by the parties 
with the intent to cover and indemnify 
the plaintiff against loss while engaged 
in carrying on its business in the normal 
way and in compliance with the law and 
with its charter powers, and not as an 
attempt by plaintiff to indemnify itself 
from loss while engaged in a contem- 
plated conduct of its business in an 
unusual way and in violation of the law, 
and that the policy so construed does 
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DETROIT 
AND ITS STEEL 


There is a basically sound reason for 
the growing popularity of the Detroit 
area asa steel center. 


Detroit lies midway between the great 
Lake Superior iron ore region and the 
rich coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Kentucky and West Virginia. Large 
deposits of limestone are found in Ohio 
and Michigan close to Lake Erie and 
Lake Huron. Not only is Detroit's 
location convenient, but its position on 
the Great Lakes makes possible eco- 
nomical transportation by water. In 
addition, the Detroit area produces 
approximately 1,000,000 tons of 
iron and steel scrap annually — 


steel’s fourth principal ingredient. 


Then, too, the market for the finished 
product is conveniently close at hand. 
This area consumes 4,000,000 tons of 
iron and rolled steel annually, or about 
11% of the total United States 
production. 


The raw materials are near-by, the 
transportation is inexpensive and the 
market is ready and waiting. Manu- 
facturers or bankers interested in the 
possibilities of this Detroit area are 
invited to utilize our knowledge and 
experience acquired during three 
decades of service. 
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BANKERS HOLD COMMERCIAL 
CONFERENCE 


ROBLEMS of commercial bank 
Pinanasement, policy and operating 
methods, and approved procedure 
for efficient commercial banking were 
discussed at a meeting of Mississippi 
Valley bankers held at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago March 28-29. The 
conference was held under the auspices 
of the American Bankers Association. 
It was arranged at the request of the 
association president, Craig B. Hazle- 
wood, by the Clearing-House Section, 
acting in co-operation with the State, 
National, Savings Bank and Trust 
Company divisions and the State Sec- 
retaries Section of the association. 
The conference included states ex- 
tending from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf of Mexico, and from Ohio to the 
Dakotas. Among the states. represented 
were Alabama, Arkansas, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louis- 


iana, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 


Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, Ten- 
nessee, Texas and Wisconsin. 

According to Mr. Hazlewood, the 
important subjects of commercial bank- 
ing and general bank management have 
not always received the attention they 
merit at bank conferences, and this 
conference was designed to assist 
bankers in the solution of the practical, 
every-day problems of management, 
with special attention to bankers in the 
smaller towns. Successful country 
bankers and experts on every phase of 
bank administration took part in the 
program. 


HAZLEWOOD STRESSES NEED FOR 
MANAGEMENT 


“In spite of the spectacular progress 
which has been made in American 
banking in the last half century,” said 
Mr. Hazlewood in the opening address 
of the meeting, “I am sure that bank- 
ers have no false notions about the 
need for improvement in bank manage- 


ment; I am sure that no banker feels 
that the ultimate in banking progress 
has been realized. Someone has well 
remarked, in a recent address before a 
group of business leaders, that we can 
commend ourselves on our successes, 
only when we have rectified our faults. 

“All doubt as to the necessity for a 
thoroughgoing examination of our bank- 
ing methods should be definitely dis- 
pelled by a review of two factors in 


Craic B. HAZzLEwoop 


President of the American Bankers 
Association, who arranged bankers’ 
commercial conference. 


the current situation; first, the decline 
in banking profits; and second, the vast 
accumulation of knowledge regarding 
scientific management which is being 
so successfully applied in industry, but 
which banking has just begun to 
recognize. 

“As one surveys the remarkable de- 
velopment of scientific management in 
industry in the last few years, it is 
obvious that the banker has, as a mat- 
ter of fact, too often been the hungry 
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child outside the Christmas window. 
All of us here in the Mississippi Valley 
states have witnessed the intense struggle 
which has been going on within the 
banking profession to stem the tides of 
declining profit. During the last twenty 
years we have seen deposits increase 
nearly 180 per cent., while the invest- 
ment of the stockholders represented 
by capital and surplus has increased 
less than 60 per cent. 

“With such a large increase in de- 
posits compared to the increase in in- 
vested capital, we might expect a cor- 
respondingly greater return on our in- 
vestment. Gross profits did increase 
215 per cent., which is even greater 
than the increase in deposits, but net 
profits, which constitute the ultimate 
test, increased only 33 per cent. Think 
of those figures. With an increase of 
two billion dollars in deposits, the banks 
in the Middle West included in this 
profit survey increased their profits by 
only a little more than six and a half 
millions. I am quoting from the excel- 


lent studies on banking costs and profits 
made by Andrew Miller, secretary of 


the West Coast Bancorporation. These 
studies included a representative group 
of states in the Mississippi Valley, whose 
trend is reflected in banks throughout 
the nation. 

“Translate this slight gain in total 
net profits in banking over a twenty- 
year period into a percentage of profit 
upon business handled, and you have 
a situation which is all the more bitter 
to the banking profession for, during 
the same period, startling things have 
been accomplished in the way of in- 
creased net profits among many of the 
commercial and industrial corporations 
who deposit with us and seek our 
counsel. 

“I sometimes wonder if it might not 
be better for us to reverse ourselves in 
this matter of counseling our customers 
and let the flow of wisdom run uphill 
—from them to us. Or, if this seems 
too satirical a course, then certainly we 
should forward with all our might the 
trend now so powerfully in motion to 
apply in banking those scientific man- 
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agement methods which industry has 
so successfully applied to its problem 
of declining profits. And in so doing, 
there is no single thought more im- 
portant than this—that it is not eco- 
nomic conditions, nor environment, nor 
location, nor any other single factor 
upon which profits hinge, so much as 
upon management. 

“Every day we see this fact acted 
out before our eyes in business. Every- 
where we see unsuccessful concerns 
taken out of the hands of unsuccessful 
managers and rapidly brought over 
into the profit column through good 
management.” 

The other address of the first ses- 
sion was given by H. N. Stronck, con- 
sultant to banks and bankers on “What 
Are the Essentials of a Sound Com- 
mercial Bank?” The remainder of the 
program follows: 

Second session, Thursday afternoon, 
“A Sound Loan Policy for a Country 
Bank,” C. F. Schwenker, commissioner 
of banking, Madison, Wis. “Why 
Should Statements be Required?” C. W. 
Boyden, vice-president Farmers State 
Bank, Sheffield, Ill.; “Loans to Farmers,” 
George J. Schaller, president Citizens 
First National Bank, Storm Lake, Iowa; 
“Loans to Merchants,” Ben Johnson, 
president Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport, La.; “Ought Borrowers to 
Pay Off at Least Once a Year?” O. N. 
Sams, president Merchants National 
Bank, Hillsboro, Ohio. 


GROUP AND CHAIN BANKING 


Third session, Thursday evening: 
“Group and Chain Banking,” Rudolf S. 
Hecht, president Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans; “Deter- 
mining and Maintaining Proper Liquid- 
ity in Note Assets,” L. K. Meek, presi- 
dent Security State Bank, Ponca City, 
Okla.; “Clearing-house Benefits,” W. L. 
Brooks, president Northern National 
Bank, Bemidji, Minn.; “Credit Bu- 
reaus,’ L. L. Lunenchloss, cashier Se- 
curity State Bank, Madison, Wis.; 
“Bank Management from the Public 
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Viewpoint,” W. J. Donald, American 
Management Association, New York 
City. 

Fourth session, Friday morning, 
March 29: “Profit Producing Policies,” 
H. N. Stronck; ““How Much Should a 
Bank of $25,000 Capital Earn?” W. C. 
Rempfer, cashier First National Bank, 
Parkston, S. D.; “Can Float Losses Be 
Eliminated?” A. B. Taylor, president 
Lorain County Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Elyria, Ohio; “The Correct Divi- 
dend Policy for a Countrv Bank,” M. 
Plin Beebe, president Bank of Ipswich, 
S. D. 

Fifth 


session, afternoon: 


Friday 
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“Building and Maintaining a Secondary 
Reserve,” Paul Abt, vice-president 
Southern Illinois National Bank, East 
St. Louis, Ill.; “The Investment Program 
of My Bank,” G. L. Deane, president 
Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; “The Investment Pro- 
gram of My Bank,” Omar H. Wright, 
president Second National Bank, Belvi- 
dere, Ill.; “Balancing an Investment 
Program with Particular Reference to 
Commercial Paper and Call Loans,” 
Max Nahm, vice-president Bowling 
Green Trust Company, Bowling Green, 
Ky.; “Principles Into Practice,” Dan V. 
Stephens, president Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, Neb. 


BANKING AND COMMERCIAL LAW 


(Continued from page 763) 


not cover the instant loss. In support 


of this contention defendant invokes the 
tule, universally recognized, that, where 
a contract is fairly and reasonably open 


to two constructions, the one making 
it legal and the other illegal, the former 
must be adopted. We have already 
shown, however, that the policy con- 
strued as covering the instant loss is not 
illegal, but is a valid and binding con- 
tract. There can be no question that 
the instant loss is expressly covered by 
the broad and comprehensive terms of 
the policy. We cannot exclude such 
loss from the coverage of the policy by 
implication, nor read into the policy 
by process of construction an exception 
or limitation in conflict with its express 
terms. This is not a surety contract, 
but an insurance contract. It must be 


construed liberally in favor of the in- 
sured and strictly. against the insurer. 
Whatever else may be said as to the 
bank’s relationship to the money at the 
time it was lost by the robbery, the fact 
remains that the cashier, with the 
knowledge and acquiescence of the 
bank, actually received the money as 
the agent of the bank, and was trans- 
porting it to the banking house as such 
agent. The bank, through its cashier, 
was in the actual possession of the 
money, and whether it held the money 
as owner or as bailee or trustee— and 
surely it held it in the one capacity or 
the other—its loss was within the ex- 
press coverage of the policy. 

The commissioner recommends that 
the judgment of the circuit court be 


afhrmed. 
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When the members of a building committee make their choice 
of a building material... the permanence or durability of the 
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-PROBLEMS IN BANK CREDIT 


By M. E. RoBERTSON 


THe BANKERS MaGaziINE has secured the services of a capable credit man to 


answer the inquiries of readers on current problems of the credit manager. 


Questions 


of general interest to credit men and bankers will be answered and only the initials of 


the persons asking the questions will be used. 


In case the question is not one of 


particular interest to bank credit men as a whole or is one which has been answered 


before, a reply will be made by mail. 


In order that all questions may be answered intelligently, it is requested that they 
be direct and to the point, but that sufficient necessary detail be included to enable the 


editor to draw the proper conclusion. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Editor, 


Bank Credit Problems, THE BANKERS MAGAZINE, 71-73 Murray Street, New York. 


UESTION: We are using the Fed- 

eral Reserve form of balance sheet 
to send to customers. Being a country 
bank we, naturally, have difficulty in 
securing statements worth while from 
small merchants and we are considering 
having a balance sheet and questionnaire 
of our own prepared, which would be 
particularly adaptable to smail merchants 
and individuals. Any suggestions you 
care to make will be very much appre- 
ciated. E. D.C. 


ANSWER: We would suggest some- 
thing along the following line: 


STATEMENT AS OF 192 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand and check account 
Cash savings account 

Accounts receivable 

Notes receivable 

Merchandise 

Securities readily saleable 


CuRRENT ASSETS 
7 Real estate (total value) 
8 Equipment 
9 Automobiles 
10 Mortgages receivable 
11 Miscellaneous securities 
12 Other assets 


ToTaL AssETS 
Total sales year ended ——————— 
Profits—year ended a a a 
Bad Debts—year ended —— 


LIABILITIES 
Owing banks 
Accounts payable —_ 
Notes payable (mdse.)........ —__—— 
Other notes payable ——— 
Time payments 
Owing on securities 


CurreENT LIABILITIES 
Mortgages payable 


Tora LIABILITIES 
Net worth 


1 and 2—List your bank accounts: 
Amount $ 


3 and 4—List Principal Amounts owing you: 
Amount $ 


7 and 19—Real estate: 

Part of 
Mort- mortgage In name 
gage f 


House 


or lot Value 





Effective 
April 1, 1929 


ECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF LOS ANGELES 


UNDER NATIONAL CHARTER, 
IS CREATED WITH 


Resources . . $600,000,000 
Capital . . . 30,000,000 
Surplus... 15,000,000 
Undivided Profits 5,000,000 


Through Consolidation of the 


Los Angeles- First National Trust 
& Savings Bank 


Security Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles 


The “Securiry-First NATIONAL” combines in one organization the banking 
skill, the great resources and the varied capacities for service of two insti- 
tutions which have been for many years leading banks of Southern 
California. 


The branches of the new bank extend from Fresno and San Luis Obispo on 
the north to the Imperial Valley on the south. In nearly every one of the 
cities which comprise the Los Angeles metropolitan area the new bank is a 
leading financial institution. It affords complete commercial facilities and 
also operates savings and trust departments. 


ow 


The Security-First NATIONAL CoMPANY, — identical in ownership with the 
new bank — has capital assets of $6,000,000. It will continue the business 
of the Security Company and the First Securities Company, selling bonds 
and securities and participating in underwritings. Operating over a wide 
area of very high per capita wealth, the Security-First NATIONAL COMPANY 
offers exceptional distribution facilities. 


Ppbery yy VIGecs Tove 


CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT, AND CHAIRMAN 
OF THE BOARD EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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8 and 9—Are there any time payments 
against these? Describe: 


Amount 


14, 15 and 16—List principal persons to 
whom money is owed: 


17—Time payments: 


Due To Amount Article pledged 


Life insurance: 
What amount carried 


QUESTION: I have been going over 
the statement of a company whose 
operating figures are in condensed form. 


They show an item of fixed charges. 
Would you please advise as to what 


this covers? 


C.B. 
ANSWER: Fixed charges included 


under this caption vary according to the 
line of business. We believe that most 
ordinarily the items included under this 
head are—interest upon the fixed debt, 
depletion, development amortization and 
depreciation charges. These items will 
vary according to the type of business 
for, naturally, in some lines the above 
charges will not appear. 


QUESTION: Shares of stock of a 
national bank may be subscribed for at 
a premium at the time of its organiza- 
tion. Please be good enough to explain 
the accounting for this premium with 
respect to the stockholders when the first 
dividend is declared. pm: te 


ANSWER: Your question is not al- 
together clear, but we gain from it that 
it is your impression that dividends are 
paid upon the sale price of the stock. 
Such is not the case. Dividends are 
paid upon the par value of the shares. 
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Let us assume that a bank being organ- 
ized sells its shares of $100 par value 
for $160 and that they set $100 up as 
capital stock, $50 as surplus and $10 to 
cover organization expenses, etc. This 
sale price has nothing to do with the 
dividend. If a 3 per cent. dividend was 
declared, it would be $3 per share 
irrespective of selling price. If this does 
not cover the point you have in mind 
please advise us. 


QUESTION: What relationship do 
you figure should exist between fixed 
assets and net worth? In other words, 
what portion of a company’s capital 
should be tied up in fixed assets? I 
have before me a statement which shows 
a net worth of $200,000 and fixed assets 
of $170,000. Do you think this ex- 
cessive? W.C. F. 


ANSWER: The relationship between 
fixed assets and net worth depends en- 
tirely upon the line of business. Some 
lines of business require a very large 
plant investment, while others require 
comparatively little. For example, take 
the flour miller’s statement. You will 
find there a large plant investment in 
proportion to net worth. On the other 
hand, take a department store doing 
business from a building which it does 
not own but only leases, owning only its 
furniture and fixtures; you will find a 
much smaller proportion of net worth 
tied up in fixed assets. We trust we 
have made this point perfectly clear. 
As a general rule, however, it might 
be reasonable judgment to say that not 
more than 50 per cent. of net worth 
should be represented in fixed assets. 
Should a greater portion than this be 
invested in that way it would certainly 
prompt one to raise the question as to 
whether it was in line with that type 
of business. It is likewise true that even 
though the percentage might be under 
50 per cent., that the investment might 
be excessive for the particular line in 
view of circumstances. No hard and 
fast proportion can be devised and it 
is essential to satisfy one’s self that the 
business in question warrants the in- 
vestment shown. 





WOMEN CONTROL 41 PER CENT. OF 
NATION’S WEALTH 


HE tremendous accumulation of 

wealth in the hands of women has 

already reached surprising figures 
and is proceeding at a rate not generally 
realized by bankers and investment ex- 
perts, according to figures just compiled 
by Lawrence Stern and Company, in- 
vestment bankers of Chicago and New 
York. 

This study, based on data from gov- 
ernmental and private sources, made 
possible an estimate that approximately 
41 per cent. of the individual wealth 
of the country is already controlled by 
women. 

Many facts of outstanding interest 
indicating the financial importance of 
women were revealed as follows: 

Women are beneficiaries of 80 
per cent. of the $95,000,000,000 of 
life insurance policies in force in 
the United States. 

Women pay taxes on more than 
three and a quarter billions of indi- 
vidual income annually. 

Women, by the thousands, are 
investing in stocks and bonds; col- 
lecting dividends and voting proxies. 

Women comprise the actual ma- 
jority of stockholders in the largest 
corporations in America. 

Women constitute from 35 to 40 
per cent. of investment bond house 
customers. 

Women millionaires, as indicated 
by individual income tax returns, 
are as plentiful as men. 

Women are receiving 70 per cent. 
of the estates left by men. 

Women are also receiving 64 per 
cent. of the estates left by other 
women. 

Women to the number of more 
than 8,500,000 are gainfully em- 
ployed. 

“This statistical study, suggested by 
the very rapid increase in the number 
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of women investors,” Lawrence Stern 
and Company explained, “was under. 
taken with a view of bringing to the 
attention of security dealers handling 
the offerings of this house the impor- 
tance of women investors. The facts 


brought out indicate the necessity on 
the part of financial houses, of gaining 
the confidence and good-will of the 
potential feminine client if they ex 
pect to divert her very considerable 
funds into their offerings. 


FINANCIAL MATRIARCHY BY 2025? 


“If women should maintain their 
present rate of financial ascendency, one 
statistician has calculated that all the 
wealth of the country would be in 
feminine hands by 2025. Of course, no 
one believes that such a financial matri- 
archy is coming, but this calculation 
strikingly illustrates the rapidity of the 
present trend.” 

Disclosing the amazing progress of 
women into the financial and business 
field, the report said that a survey of 
owners of corporation shares listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange revealed 
that the number of women stockholders 
has greatly increased during recent 
years. 

“Today women comprise the majority 
of stockholders in our largest corpora: 
tions,” said the report. “They comprise 
something over 50 per cent. of the 454, 
596 stockholders of the American Tele’ 
phone and Telegraph Company, the 
world’s largest and wealthiest corpora: 
tion. 


OUTNUMBER MEN AS STOCKHOLDERS 


“In the United States Steel Corpora 
tion, there are more than 50,000 women 
stockholders,—over 50 per cent. They 
also comprise 50.48 per cent. of the 
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shareholders of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Women also predominate in 
many other corporations, such as West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company and the 
National Biscuit Company. 

“Because of the great interest being 
shown by women in the stock market, 
a large New York exchange firm has 
opened a new branch office, exclusively 
for women. It will contain a complete 
quotation board and the only male 
persons to be permitted in the room will 
be two “quotation boys.’ 

“Woman's increased financial activ- 
ity is further reflected in the customer 
lists of large investment houses. In- 
quiry revealed that 35 to 40 per cent. 
of the customers of leading institutions 
are women, with the ratio steadily in- 
creasing. 


GAIN WEALTH BY LEGACY 


“Our study has further disclosed that 
vast wealth is being transferred - to 
women’s control by legacy. From 
records kept of wills probated in New 
York during a given period, it was 
learned that fifty out of seventy men’s 
estates were left to women, and forty- 
four out of sixty-nine women’s estates 
were left to other women. Assuming 
that the period taken was typical—70 
per cent. of the men are leaving their 
estates to women; and 64 per cent. of 
the women are leaving their estates to 
other women. 

“Typical of the large individual 
estates that have passed to women are 
the $107,000,000 Harkness estate, and 
more recently the vast estate of William 
B. Ward, baking magnate. Moses 
Taylor, Newport, R. I, capitalist, pos- 
sessed of one of the greatest fortunes in 
the world, also left his entire estate of 
more than $100,000,000 to his widow. 
These estates were larger than those of 
John Jacob Astor, J. P. Morgan, William 
Rockefeller, Russell Sage or Henry C. 
Frick. ; 

_ Another source of women’s income 
is life insurance. In January, 1929, 
there were about $95,000,000,000 of 
life insurance policies in force in the 
United States. It is conservatively esti- 
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mated that 80 per cent. of the bene- 
ficiaries of these policies are women. 


ANALYSIS OF INCOME TAXES 


“Analysis of Government income tax 
figures also brought to light further im- 
pressive facts: 

“In 1926, the most recent year for 
which returns have been fully tabulated, 
women making individual returns paid 
taxes on $3,297,527,089. Individual 
men—including men reporting as heads 
of families—paid on a total of approxi- 
mately $4,741,136,187. The exact ratio 
was 41 per cent. of the total for the 
women, and 59 per cent. for the men. 

“These figures, however, do not tell 
the whole story, because the larger part 
of the taxes paid were on joint returns 
of husband and wife, in which class 
there were some $13,555,920,041. Just 
how much of this represents the wife's 
income is problematical, but if we assume 
that married women are on the whole 
as rich as single ones, we might get an 
approximation of the amount by apply- 
ing the percentage found in the indi- 
vidual reports, that is, 41 per cent. for 
the women, or something over five and 
a half billion dollars. Add this to the 
individual women’s reports,) and we 
arrive at a grand total of $8,797,527,000, 
which figure is again almost exactly 41 
per cent. of all income reported from 
all sources. 

“The foregoing figures apply to 
moderate as well as large incomes. A 
still more striking picture is presented 
in the case of the very rich—excluding 
all incomes of less than $100,000 a 
year. In this class, in 1926, individual 
women reported about $484,794,440 as 
against $404,802,056 for the individual 
male reports—here, instead of a ratio 
of 41 per cent. to 59 per cent., the 
women actually lead by a substantial 
margin, having an average of 54 per 
cent. of the total. 


WOMEN WEALTHIER THAN MEN 


“Further analysis of individual income 
tax returns discloses that 139 women 





Keenly alive to the responsibility 
of its name, history and position, 
the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago, with First Union Trust and 
Savings Bank, offers correspon- 
dents every advantage which 
resources, experience, facilities 
and modern management can 
supply in a Chicago banking 
connection. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 
Affiliated 
First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Resources exceed Organized 1863 
$ 600,000,000.00 Charter No.8 
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paid taxes on incomes in excess of $500,- 
000 and 44 on net incomes of more 
than $1,000,000. On the other hand, 
individual returns of men showed only 
that 123 paid on net incomes of $500,- 
000 and 42 on incomes of $1,000,000. 

“Women’s wealth is shown to be the 
greatest in the states of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois and California. 
The net income of women in these 
states was shown as follows: 


Number of 
Returns 


141,985 
65,018 
60,336 
53,037 


State 

New York 
Pennsylvania 
Illinois 
California 


Income 


$896,927,687 
328,402,085 
273,139,342 
253,967,205 


“Survey of Department of Labor 
figures also disclosed that more than 
8,500,000 women are gainfully employed 
in this country. Many of these do not 
come within the minimum $1500 net in- 
come tax report range—although many 
of them are prospective small investors. 
This is especially true of the more than 
2,000,000 women employed as domestic 
and personal servants. 


SOLVE OWN INVESTMENT PROBLEMS 


“Startling as these figures are, it seems 
quite safe to predict even greater strides 
on the part of women in further accumu- 
lating wealth. Women in every walk 
of life are taking seriously the problem 
of intelligently administering the funds 
left to them or earned by them. They 
are no longer content to rely upon the 
advice of some masculine friend or rela- 
tive, nor do they allow the family lawyer 
or executor to handle their investments 
for them. 

“Women are quick to investigate 
opportunities of widening the scope of 
their knowledge and take advantage of 
the investment education offered by 
banking institutions. The extent of this 
response is demonstrated by the fact 
that a Detroit bank recently formed an 
investment class and found itself literally 
besieged by more prospective students 
than it could handle. 

“With women already in control of 
more than 41 per cent. of the nation’s 
individual wealth, and alert to her finan- 
cial power, it is difficult to set any limit 
to her continued progress.” 


SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE HELD 
IN ATLANTA 


ins > on various phases of 


trust banking, from both the 

southern states and from other 
parts of the country, presented the 
latest developments in the trust field at 
the second southern trust conference, 
held April 19-20 in Atlanta under the 
auspices of the Trust Company Di- 
vision, American Bankers Association. 
The program dealt not only with the 
newest phases of fiduciary service, but 
also covered the first steps in trust work 
—the organization and development of 
the southern trust department. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the 
problems of the trust department in 
the small southern city. 
_ On the evening of April 19 the visit- 
ing delevates were guests of the banks 
and trust companies of Atlanta at a 


banquet at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, 
at which Robert F. Maddox, chairman 
of the board of the Trust Company of 
Georgia, served as toastmaster. Speakers 
included John A. Stevenson of the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia, whose subject was “Safe- 
guarding Business through the Life In- 
surance Trust.” 

The two-day program follows: 

First session, Friday morning, April 
19: “The Opportunity for Trust Busi- 
ness in the South,” Eugene R. Black, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta; “Proper Policies Governing 
the Trust Department,” M. P. Calla- 
way, vice-president in charge of trust 
department Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York City, “The Immediate 

(Continued on page 819) 





he Bank of United States 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Statement of Condition April 15, 1929 


ASSETS 
Cash in Vaults and in Banks.... $33,729,293.06 
Bonds and Other Investments.... 36,286,586.38 


Collateral Loans 

Discounts 

Banking Houses 

Accrued Interest Receivable 

Customers’ Liability and 
ances 


and Equipment 


47,529,607.87 
107,731,841.11 
3,901,235.73 
571,631.85 


Accept- 


2,377,053.58 
$232,127,249.58 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 


$20,875,000.00 
10,000,000.00 
3,109,656.78 


Reserves for Interest, Taxes, Divi- 


dend, etc. 
Unearned Discount 
Deposits 
Acceptances Outstanding 


The above 
BANKUS 


securities 


OFFICERS 
BERNARD K. MARCUS 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 


SAUL SINGER 
Executive Vice-President 


ROBERT ADAMSON 
Vice-President 

GEORGE LE BOUTILLIER 
Vice-President, Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad 

JOSEPH C. BROWNSTONE 
J. C. Brownstone Co., Inc. 

GEORGE 8s. CARR 
Vice-President. FormerVice- 
President The Colonial Bank 

JOSHUA L. COWEN 
President of Lionel Corpo- 
ration 

WILLIAM FISCHMAN 
Wm. Fischman, Ine. 

MAX H. FRIEDMAN 
J. Friedman & Co., 

FRANK HEDLEY 
President, Interborough 
Rapid Transit 

FREDERICK G. HOBBS 
President, Slawson & 
Hobbs. Trustee, Excelsior 
Savings Bank 

JOHN F. GILCHRIST 
President, Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Co. 


Inc. 


statement does not 
CORPORATION, 


3,460,635.48 
953,768.22 
191,120,671.50 
2,607,517.60 


$232,127,249.58 


include assets of 
our affiliated 


company. 


President 


THE BANK OF UNITED STATES BUILDING 


DIRECTORS 


JAC. L. HOFFMAN 
Director, Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Co, i. 

EUGENE B. KLINE 
President of Kline's, Inc. 

ISIDOR J. KRESEL R. 
Attorney 

EDWARD B. LEWIS 
Vice-President, The Bor- 
den Company. Trustee, 
Excelsior Savings Bank 

ARTHUR W. LITTLE 
Chairman, J. J. Little 
Ives Co. 

HENRY LOEB 
Retired 

BERNARD K. 
President 

HERMAN A. METZ 
H. A. Metz & Co. 
Trustee, Fulton 
Bank 

CC. STANLEY MITCHELL 
Chairman of the Board 

A. MILTON NAPIER 
President, Tidewater Build- 
ing Company 


HENRY W. POLLOCK 

Vice-President 

H. ROSENTHAL 

President, Frackville 

Co. 

SADOWSKY 

R. Sadowsky, Inc. 

CHARLES H. SILVER 
American Woolen Company 

SAUL SINGER 

Executive Vice-President 
President, Bankus 
ration 

DAVID TISHMAN 
President, Tishman Rea!ty 
& Construction Co. 

GEORGE C. VAN TUYL, JE. 
President, Bankers Loan & 
Investment Co. 
Trustee, Central 
Bank 

ALEXANDER C. 
Vice-President. 
President, The 
Bank 

MORRIS WHITE 
Morris White, Inc. 


Corpo- 


& 


MARCUS 


Savings 
Savings 
WALKER 
Former 
Colonial 


Main Office : Fifth Avenue at Forty-Fourth Street 
THIRTY-SIX OTHER OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


A Distinguished Banking Connection 





CHarLes E. MITCHELL 


Chairman of the board of the three units of the 
institution resulting from the consolidation of the 


National 


City Bank of New York and the 


Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. 


NATIONAL CITY AND FARMERS’ LOAN, 
NEW YORK, TO UNITE 


ORE than $2,000,000,000 re- 
sources will be brought to- 


gether by a plan recently an- 
nounced for the union of the National 
City Bank of New York and_ the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company of 
the same city under the same manage- 
ment and with the same stock owner- 
ship. The plan calls for an unusual 
torm of banking administration. The 
trust company will keep its state charter, 
‘he National City Bank will retain its 
national charter and the two, and the 
National City Company, will each be 
Operated as a separate entity, with its 
own otticers, but with one executive 


group at the head of the three com- 
panies 


The National City thus not only 
holds its leadership as the largest bank- 
ing institution in the United States, but 
becomes third largest in resources in the 
banks of the world. 

In announcing plans for the consolida- 
tion. changes in officers were also made 
public. Charles E. Mitchell, president 
of the bank since 1921, will become 
chairman of the board of the bank, of 
the trust company and of the investment 
company. He, with the presidents of 
the three companies and five other men 
will make up the executive committee 
for the whole organization. Eric P. 
Swanson has resigned as chairman of 
the board of the National City Bank, 
but remains a director. 
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She World 1s —Attendin g 
THE 
BANKERS EXPOSITION 


cA “Permanent Show Place 
“De-Luxe of Unusual Interest 


Seer Everything contributing to the better 


CONSTRUCTION, DECORATION, EQUIPMENT or 
MAINTENANCE of Financial, Commercial and 
Industrial establishments. 


The Exposition includes Here you can inspect compare, 
many exhibits and de at your leisure without solicita 
monstrations of machines aon All the retnements and 
and devices for the more comtorts of a well conducted 
economical and_ profitable Club Open every business day 
conduct of business 9AM to8PM 


Official 
International Opening 
May 22, 23 & 24 


Complimentary Passes from 
your “Banker or direct from— 


BANKEXPOSITION LTD. 


J Maxwell Gordon, Presiden, 


11 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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Gorpon R. RENTSCHLER 


New president of the 


National City Bank of 


New York. 


Mr. Mitchell is succeeded in the presi- 
dency of the National City Bank by 
Gordon R. Rentschler and in the presi- 
dency of the National City Company 


by Hugh B. Baker. James H. Perkins, 
president of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company, will remain as presi- 
dent of that branch of the organization, 
which is to be known as the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company. 

The City Bank Farmers Trust Com- 
pany will take over the present trust de- 
partment of the National City Bank 
and will concentrate exclusively on trust 
business. The present commercial bank- 
ing business of the Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust will be taken over by the National 
City Bank. 

The st:tement of the National City 
Bank as of March 27 shows total re- 
sources $1,817,299,847 and the 
current resources of the Farmers’ Loan 


and Trust are reported at $219,050,022, 
making a total well over two billion 
dollars. This is exceeded by the re- 
sources of only two banks in the world, 
the Midland and Lloyds in London. 

The stockholders of the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company will receive five 
shares of the National City for each 
share of their stock in the trust com- 
pany. 

Under the terms of the agreement 
between the two boards of directors, 
the shares of capital stock of the trust 
company will be placed in the hands of 
trustees to be held for the benefit of 
the shareholders of the National City 
Bank in a manner similar to that by 
which the capital stock of the National 
City Company now is held. The dis- 
tribution of the new stock to the trust 
company shareholders will result in an 
increase in the capital of the bank from 
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© aianx-stoier 


James H. PERKINS 


President of the Farmers’ 


Loan 


and Trust Com- 


pany, who will be president of the City Bank 
Farmers Trust Company, the trust unit of the 


National City-Farmers’ 


$100,000,000 to 


$110,000,000, It is 
planned that the trust company will 
have a capital of $10,000,000 and a 


surplus of the same amount. In addi- 
tion to the existing indorsement on the 
stock certificates of the bank, which 
evidences the beneficial interest of the 
shareholders in the stock of the National 
City Company, there will be a second 
and similar indorsement to evidence the 
beneficial interest of such shareholders 
in the stock of the afhliated trust com- 
pany. 

The National City Bank, which was 
one of the first of the national institu- 
tions to obtain permission for the exer- 
cise of trust funds, has, it is said, for 
several years been impressed with the 
growing importance of the trust busi- 


Loan 


consolidation. 


In this connection it was con 
sidered more desirable to expand 
through a state-chartered trust company 
than through the trust department of a 
national bank, in view of the wider 
powers granted by the state. The 
National City and the Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust have always been closely 
associated, with many identical stock: 
holders, and Mr. Perkins is a former 
vice-president of the National City, s0 
that the merger was viewed as logical 
by both sides. 

Under the merger agreement all the 
present officers and the entire organiza’ 
tion of the trust company will be re’ 
tained and will be supplemented by the 
personnel of the trust company of the 
bank. The new building which the trust 


ness. 
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Hucu B. BAKER 
New president of the National City Company. 


company is about to erect to replace its 
present structure on South William 
street between Exchange Place and 
Beaver street, directly south of the head 
ofice of the National City Bank at 55 
Wall street, will be designed to meet 
the special needs of an organization de- 
voted solely to the handling of trust 
business. 


Mr. Mitchell, under whose presidency 
the National City has had its greatest 
growth, joined the staff of the National 
City Company in 1916, giving up his 


own investment bus?ness conducted 
under the name of C. E. Mitchell & 
Co. He became president of the bank 
1 1921, succeeding James A. Stillman, 
and has since been president both of 
the National City Bank and the Na- 
tional City Company. 

Mr. Rentschler, who will become the 
President of the National City Bank, 


has been a director of the bank since 
1923 and since 1925 a vice-president 
and assistant to the president. Mr. 
Rentschler joined the National City or- 
ganization at the solicitation of Mr. 
Mitchell after having built up a profit 
able manufacturing business in Ohio. 
The association of Hugh B. Baker 
with the National City Company dates 
back to the establishment of the organi- 
zation in 1916, and in this thirteen-year 
period he has supervised the distribution 
throughout the world of some $50,000,- 
000,000 in new securities. Mr. Baker 
has a vast acquaintance with business 
men and bankers all over the country 
and by means of frequent trips abroad 
is able to keep in close contact with 
leaders in the world markets. He is 
regarded as an outstanding expert in ° 
judging market sentiment in all sections 
and this knowledge has proved invalu- 
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able in the successful distribution of 
large issues of securities handled by the 
National City organization. 

With the exception of the transfer 
of its commercial banking business, the 
service of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company will remain unchanged. with 
the addition of facilities that it could 
not otherwise have obtained, according 
to Mr. Perkins. Mr. Perkins will be 
one of the executive committee of nine 
which will govern the combined or- 
ganizations. The others will be Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Rentschler, Mr. Baker, 
John A. Garver of the bank’s legal 
counsel and four more members to be 
chosen from the directorate. Necessary 
changes will be made in the by-laws to 
invest the office of chairman with ex- 
ecutive powers in the three afhliated 
institutions. 

The merger will bring together two 
institutions that have been serving Wall 
Street and the country for more than 
one hundred years. The National City 
Bank was established in 1812, with a 
paid in capital of $80,000. At their 
annual meeting on January 8, 1929, the 
stockholders of the bank authorized an 
increase in capital from $90,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 and in surplus from $65,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000. The bank, in 
its latest statement, showed undivided 
profits of more than $11,000,000, mak- 
ing more than $211,000,000 of total 
capital funds. In addition, the National 
City Company has capital of $50,- 
000,000. 


Among the banks of the world, the 
Midland of England has total resources 
of $2,488,570,170 and Lloyds $2,198. 
951,890, the only two that exceed the 
aggregate of the National City and the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust. The capital 
funds of both these English institutions 
are substantially below those of the Na- 
tional City. 

The total deposits of the National 
City Bank at the time of its latest state- 
ment were $1,311,641,010_ Besides 
operating a city-wide branch banking 
system in New York, the bank has 
eighty-nine branches in twenty-three 
foreign countries, while the National 
City Company has more than fifty 
offices located in the principal cities of 
the United States and Canada. The 
National City Company maintains the 
world’s largest investment distributing 
organization and controls 11,000 miles 
of private telegraph lines. There are 
more than 35,000 stockholders of the 
bank, including representation in every 
state of the United States and thirty- 
seven foreign countries. 

The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com: 
pany was organized in 1822 and was 
the first corporation to exercise trust 
powers in New York State. Its state 
ment as of March 22 showed total 
resources of $219,050,022; deposits of 
$170,436,931; capital of $10,000,000 
and surplus and undivided profits of 
$23,212,698. 
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NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 
HELD IN BALTIMORE 


HE several branches of foreign 
trade were discussed by experts 


on each of the various phases at 
the Sixteenth National Foreign Trade 
Convention, held in Baltimore April 
17-18, and attended by more than 2000 
delegates from thirty-five states. 

The part of the railroads in foreign 
trade and the future of air transport 
commerce were told by officials in rail- 
way and aviation companies; the con- 
dition of foreign trade with various 
countries was taken up by representa- 
tives from these countries or by officials 
of companies dealing with other nations. 

A special feature of the meeting was 
an address by Robert P. Lamont, Sec: 
retary of Commerce, on “World Trade, 
Today and Tomorrow,” given at the 
opening session of the convention. Sec 
retary Lamont’s talk was his first pub- 
lic address since he assumed office. 

At the closing session James A. Far- 
rell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council, re- 
viewed “Foreign Trade Progress” in a 
survey of the country’s achievements 
in foreign trade during the period since 
the Council was organized in May, 
1914. The Council's fiftieth anniver- 
sary and that of Mr. Farrell as chair- 
man were observed at a dinner held in 
Baltimore, at which more than fifty of 
the ninety-three members of the Coun- 
cil were present. 

“The Railroads and Foreign Trade” 
was the subject of an address by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, while Lawrence A. 
Downs, president of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railway System, spoke on “Our 
Commerce with the Other Americas.” 

Continuing the subject of transporta- 
tion was an address at the closing ses- 
sion by John §S. Hambleton, vice- 
president of the Pan-American Rail- 


ways, on the future of the air trans- 
port for commerce. 

Chile’s ambassador to the United 
States, Don Carlos G. Davila, spoke 
for South America at the convention, 
his subject being “Pan-American Ar- 
bitration.”” Canada was represented on 
the program by an address on “Some 
Special Features of Trading with Can- 
ada,” given by Lynn Meekins, United 
States Commercial Attache at Ottawa. 

M. J. Falkenburg, president of the 
Falkenburg Trading oe of 
Seattle, Wash., discussed “Progress in 
the Far East” and Professor Grover G. 
Huebner, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, spoke on “Export Credit In- 
surance Practice in Europe.” 

The subject of “Instalment Selling 
for Export” was discussed by E. G. 
Simons, vice-president of the American 
Foreign Credit Corporation. 

“Advertising to Aid Foreign Distribu- 
tors” was the subject of an address by 
David Leslie Brown, author of Export 
Advertising and former manager of ad- 
vertising sales and European depart- 
ments of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. Under the 
same general heading of “New Mer- 
chandising Developments,” William 
Werckenthein, president of the Island 
Export Company of Baltimore, discussed 
“Service as a Salesman.” 

John L. Thompson, credit manager of 
the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Stamford, Conn., spoke to the 
convention on the general subject of 
credit insurance. His specific subject 
was “The Situation in the United 
States.” 

The part of imports in foreign trade 
was told by Dr. Henry F. Grady, dean 
of the College of Commerce, University 
of California, Berkeley. 

Charles M. Schwab, chairman of 

(Continued on page 807) 
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BUSINESS 


IN CANADA 


To bankers and trust companies in the United States the Bank 
of Montreal offers unexcelled facilities for the handling of their 


business in all parts of Canada. 


The Bank’s offices in New 


York, Chicago and San Francisco are prepared to quote on 
Canadian exchange. 


Direct wire service maintained between the Bank's 
ofices in Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 
Total Assets in Excess of $870,000,000 


New York Agency . ‘ 
Chicago Office . r 
San Francisco Office . 


- 64 Wall Street 
- 27 South La Salle Street 
- 333 California Street 
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CANADA-— OUR BEST CUSTOMER 
By LYNN W. MEEKINS 


A survey of the resources and prosperity of our largest export customer, based on an 
address by the author before the National Foreign Trade Convention in Baltimore, 


Md., in April. 


ANADA is our best customer 
because it needs our products and 
has ample resources with which 

to pay for them. It is a close second to 
the United States in per capita wealth 
and income. 

With less than ten million people, 
Canada has well over a million motor 
vehicles and a half million radio sets— 
impressive evidence of the large buying 
power of our neighbors. 

The estimated wealth of Canada is 
in the neighborhood of twenty-seven 
billion dollars and its aggregate annual 
income is not far from six billion dollars. 
About three million Canadians are em- 
ployed in gainful occupations. These 
producers have an average stake of 
$9000 in their country in the form of 
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Mr. Meekins is United States Commercial Attache at Ottawa, Canada. 


actually developed natural resources, 
land, buildings, implements, machinery, 
automobiles, investments and cash, and 
in addition to that an average annual 
income of $2000. 

Canadians are prosperous. Their 
recent progress is remarkable. Between 
1925 and 1928 their annual production 
increased by a billion dollars— 20 per 
cent. in three years. If they continue 
at that rate we shall have to hustle in 
order to keep up with them. 

That is the reason for the increase of 
50 per cent. in Canada’s annual imports 
from the United States between 1924 
and 1928. Our friend Jack Canuck 
is up and doing. He is making three 
blades of wheat grow where one grew 
before and co-operative marketing 1s 





Banking Service for The Traveler 


Tuis is the season when people who plan 
Summer trips face the problem of obtain- 
ing ready funds while on their travels. 


Asolution to this problem for customers 
of our correspondent banks is the Trav- 
elers’ Letter of Credit, which this Com- 
pany issues. This Letter, which serves as 
an introduction to banks throughout the 


world, insures cash to the traveler when- 
ever needed. 


Through its world-wide connections, 
Irving Trust Company is able to offer to 
its correspondent banks in the United States 
and their customers every facility for for- 
eign financial transactions, either business 
or personal. 


We sell Travelers’ Checks 


OUT-OF-TOWN OFFICE 


IrviNG TRustT COMPANY 


Woolworth Building, New York 


bringing him a profitable price for it. 
His factories are producing even more 
than his farms. He is using airplanes 
to explore new mineral areas and to 
carry men and equipment to develop 
them. He is laying mile after mile of 
railways into the north. He is a mighty 
busy man, this good neighbor of ours, 
and his activity naturally increases his 
His 


wealth and his buying power. 
amazing productivity has made him our 
best customer. 


OUR LARGEST EXPORT MARKET 


We sent 18 per cent. of our total 
exports in 1928 to and through Canada. 
These shipments had a value of more 
than $916,000,000. The Canadian fig- 
ures show that $825,000,000 worth of 
imports from the United States were 
actually consumed in the Dominion last 
year. The difference between our ex- 
port statistics and their import statistics 
represents transit trade. 

Canada bought from us last year 
$118,000,000 more than in 1927. That 
gain was larger than our total exports 
to such markets as Mexico or Brazil or 
Belgium. We sold to Canada nearly 
twice as much as to the ten republics of 
South America and more than to all of 
Asia and Africa combined. 

It does not seem that the immense 
value of our Canadian business is gen- 
erally appreciated in the United States. 
Not very long ago I visited a large in- 


dustrial city in Ohio. This city, located 
on Lake Erie, is directly opposite the 
most important industrial section of 
Ontario. Yet a manufacturer of ma- 
chinery needed in Canada, just across 
the lake, told me that he had never 
gone over there to see the five Canadian 
companies which had asked him for 
quotations because he was too busy ex- 
porting to Australia. 

In this breathless era of eight million 
share days in Wall Street and billion 
dollar mergers we have become accus- 
tomed to big business. Anything less 
than a million is small change, at least 
for conversational purposes. That being 
the case, it may interest you to know 
that more than a score of the com- 
modities we sold to Canada last year 
were valued at over $10,000,000 each. 

Take the ten largest items, which 
ranged from $25,000,000 to $50,000,000 
each. Nine of them increased from 7 to 
54 per cent. over 1927. These nine 
were iron and steel products, industrial 
and mining machinery, automobile parts, 
petroleum, motor vehicles, farm imple- 
ments, fruits, cotton and chemical 
products. The tenth, coal, decreased 7 
per cent. 

It is significant of our trade with 
Canada that the ten commodity groups 
just mentioned include mainly the vital 
needs of the Dominion for equipment 
and materials entering into both agri- 
cultural and industrial production and 
into transportation. It is interesting also 
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THE BRITISH 


OVERSEAS BANK 
LIMITED 


Capital Authorized... .£5,000,000 
Issued and Paid-up. . . .£2,000,000 
Reserve Fund £200,000 


Through its world-wide connections 
and agencies the Bank is able to offer 
to its clients at home and abroad ex- 
ceptional facilities in foreign exchange 
and in the financing of every form of 
foreign trade, and also to provide up- 
to-date credit reports and information 
as to international business conditions. 
Correspondence invited. 


33, GRACECHURCH STREET 
Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Saesrevo, London.”’ 


Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW 


to observe that the rapidly increasing 
motorization of Canada resulted in the 
purchase of $89,000,000 worth of auto- 
mobiles and parts and of $48,000,000 
worth of petroleum from us last year. 
On top of all that were substantial 
imports of equipment and materials for 
highway construction and maintenance. 
Every year the Dominion harnesses 
more water power, with a resultant 
widening of the demand for electrical 
apparatus, of which our Canadian sales 
in 1928, well over $21,000,000, were 
nearly one-third larger than in 1927. 


VOLUME AND VARIETY OF SALES 


There seems to be an impression in 
the United States that although we have 
a large trade with Canada our major 
business there is confined to a rather 


limited number of products. The truth 
is that the Dominion is a quantity buyer 
of many of our goods. Our December 
trade summary, which contains neces- 
sarily few detailed figures, shows twenty 
commodities for which Canada was our 
best customer in 1928 and fifteen more 
for which the Dominion ranked from 
second to fourth among our export 
markets. More than one-third of our 
total foreign shipments of such varied 
items as cottonseed oil, oranges, iron 
and steel plates, bituminous coal, crude 
petroleum, automobile parts, corn, 
binder twine, wire, black iron and steel 
sheets, tractors and parts, grain har- 
vesters and binders, and copper rods 
went to Canada last year. In the case 
of twenty-two additional items Canada 
purchased from 10 to 31 per cent. of 
all that we sold abroad. 

There are probably more different 
ways of selling American goods in 
Canada than in any other market. 
There is no satisfactory estimate of 
the number of factories established in 
Canada by American companies, but it 
is thought to be in the neighborhood of 
one thousand; that is more than we 
have in any other foreign country— 
many more. The establishment of these 
factories was a vote of confidence in 
Canada’s future by manufacturers in 
the United States. Some of them make 
complete products, including all or 
most of the parts; others make some 
parts and assemble some; and still more 
are concerned chiefly with assembling, 
or with converting bulk shipments into 
retail packages. 

Many manufacturers in the United 
States have factory branches in Canada. 
Others have exclusive distributors. A 
great many employ the services of manu’ 
facturers’ agents. Some send salesmen 
at regular intervals. Other methods are 
to have a separate Canadian sales or’ 
ganization or to acquire a warehouse at 
a central distributing point to which all 
Canadian shipments can be consigned. 





BANK OF ATHENS 


Established 1893 


Dr. 317.400.000 
Dr. 3.400.000.000 


Head Office: ATHENS, GREECE 
London Office: 22 Fenchurch Street, E. C. 3 


Capital and Surplus... 
Resources more than. . 


The Bank of Athens has a network of 96 branches covering 
every strategic point in Greece. In addition, the Bank has over 
100 correspondents throughout Greece. 


The Bank has branches in Egypt at Alexandria, Cairo and Port 
Said; and in Cyprus at Limassol and Nicosia. 


The Bank transacts every description of Banking business in 
Greece, Egypt and Cyprus. 


Special facilities are granted to American Banks for drawings in Drachmae and 
United States Dollars on the Head Office, Branches and Correspondents in Greece. 


The Bank is adequately equipped to serve importers, exporters and mercantile in- 
terests as well as banks throughout the United States. 

New York Representative: 
The Bank of Athens Trust Company, 205 West 33rd Street 


OPERATIONS OF THE BANK OF FRANCE 
FOR THE YEAR 1928 


By EMILE MorEAU 


The full text of the address of Emile Moreau, Governor of .the Bank of France, 

presenting the annual report of the bank’s condition to the general assembly of: stdck- 

holders, has aroused unusual interest this year owing to the changes brought ahout 

this year by the stabilization law of June 25, 1928. The following summary of Mr. 

Moreau’s address has been forwarded to the Bankers Trust Company of New York 
from its French information service. 


place in the financial history of 
France during the year just 
ended. A new franc has been created. 
Accepting, in the interest of the public, 
the inevitable sacrifice, the government 
has sanctioned the depreciation of the 
national currency, but has on the other 
hand secured its convertibility into gold. 
After fourteen years of artificial support 
the franc has again become a real cur- 
rency, as solidly secure as any in the 
world. 
From the beginning of the year the 
offers of foreign money which the bank 


rte ngage event has taken 


had to meet flooded the French market 
beyond all forecasts. It was manifest 
that the movement did not result ex- 
clusively from the re-import of French 
capital, but from a vigorous effort on 
the part of foreign speculators which 
every day became more difficult to 
check. 

In an attempt to meet the offers of 
exchange from foreign markets by de- 
mands on the French market, and to 
bring about a decrease of the bank’s 
purchases of foreign money, the govern- 
ment decree of January 10 suspended 
the embargo on capital exports. 
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INCASSO-BANK 
AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM-THE HAGUE 


43 other Branches throughout HOLLAND 
Established 1891 


Paid-up Capital - - 
Reserve Fund - - 


FI. 30,000,000.00 
: - Fl. 7,608,878.13 


Every Class of Banking Business Transacted 


Telegraphic Address: 


This measure, however, did not have 
the expected result. The uncertainty 
regarding the future rate of exchange 
and the ensuing risks for buyers of 
foreign currencies prevented many 
holders of francs from taking advantage 
of this opportunity. 

A more effective remedy was tried in 
the exchange against gold of a fraction 
of the foreign currency holdings of the 
bank. By leaving in the markets of 
origin without exchanging them for gold 
the currencies which it had to buy, the 
bank added to the flood of offers which 


it attempted to check. It maintained on 


those markets an artificial monetary 
easiness which allowed them to repeat 
indefinitely their franc purchases with- 
out incurring the corresponding reduc- 


tion in their own available funds. The 
bank was led to create and develop a 
world credit inflation, which could be 
checked only by actual gold transfers. 

Of these we availed ourselves in so 
far as possible. From December 24, 
1927, until June 25, 1928, we purchased 
in the American market $168.000,000 
worth of gold which was brought over 
here. We take this opportunity to ex- 
press our gratitude to the late Benjamin 
Strong, the eminent governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
whose friendship toward France and 
whose high ideals helped us greatly in 
these transactions. 

But these gold purchases, however 
efficacious, could not be effected with- 
out great care. As the bank was not 
in a position to meet the demands of 
gold against francs which it might re- 
ceive, it would have met legitimate 
opposition if, by inconsiderate purchases 
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of metal, it had brought confusion to 
foreign markets. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY HOLDINGS 


Owing to the exchange transactions 
to which we had recourse in order to 
maintain the stability of the franc, our 
holdings of foreign currencies, includ- 
ing forward foreign exchange, increased 
by more than two billion francs in 
January, by nearly two billions in Febru- 
ary, one billion seven hundred millions 
in March, two and a half billions in 
April, and five billions in May. During 
the second fortnight of that month our 
daily purchases amounted to nearly four 
hundred million francs. 

But while our purchases of exchange, 
to which must be added those of gold 
and silver from the French public, rose 
to this volume, the resulting increase in 
the amount of new francs created was 
absorbed with greater difficulty every 
day. 

In our last report we explained how 
the notes issued and the credits granted 
against our purchases of gold and foreign 
currencies returned to us throughout 
1927, thanks to forward foreign ex- 
change transactions, the decrease of our 
discount portfolio and loans on securi- 
ties, and to various other payments from 
the public treasury. 

From the beginning of 1928 these 
regulating factors ceased to offset sufh- 
ciently our increasing issues. To correct 
this and to facilitate as much as possible 
the return of francs to the bank, we 
carried our forward foreign exchange 
transactions into considerable amounts. 
The amount of currencies loaned in that 





BANCO ALEMAN-ANTIOQUENO 


MEDELLIN, Colombia, S. A. 


Established 1912 
Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1927 : 


Capital Fully Paid In . 


$5,000,000 
Reserves and Undivided Profits $1,698,000 


$10,098,000 
$23,551,000 


Deposits . ‘ 
Total Resources 


Branches: Armenia (Caldas), Barranquilla, Bogota, Bucaramanga, 
Cali, Honda; Bremen (Germany). 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS 


way to the French market against imme- 
diate payments of francs increased 
gradually from two and a half billions 
at the end of 1927 to fifteen billions at 
the beginning of June. However, these 
transactions brought only temporary re- 
lief, as the bank still bought forward 


exchange which it sold for cash. 
DISCOUNTS AND SECURITIES’ LOANS 


In 1927 our discounts and loans on 
securities had fallen as far as could be 
permitted. Their amount remained 
practically the same during the first six 
months of 1928 and even slightly in- 
creased after the reduction of our dis- 
count rate. The excess of available 
capital and the resulting decrease in the 
rate for short term money allowed us, 
on January 19, to reduce our discount 
rate from 4 to 3!4y per cent and the rate 
of our loans on securities from 6 to 
5Yy per cent. 

To keep the amount of treasury bills 
in circulation within the legal maximum, 
the autonomous sinking fund reduced 
its issues of bills maturing in two years 
or less. At the same time it reimbursed 
the remaining one year bills in circula- 
tion. Its disbursements exceeded its 
receipts during the first six months of 
the year. Instead of absorbing francs, 
it put back on the market part of those 
which it had formerly paid to the bank 
and the credit balance of its account 
with us decreased by nearly five billions 
between December 24, 1927 and June 
31, 1928. 

At the same time the treasury took 
advantage of easy money to bring down 
to | per cent. the rate of interest of its 


current accounts. Thus it ceased to 
attract available capital which might 
have helped in the amortization of the 
treasury’s debt to the bank. The amount 
of our advances to the state remained 
approximately the same until the middle 
of May. 

To consolidate its former payments 
and go on with the amortization of its 
debt to the bank and to consolidate part 
of the short term floating debt, the 
treasury brought out in May a large 
issue of rentes, which met with brilliant 
success. The lists which opened on 
May 7 closed on May 15. Subscrip- 
tions in cash reached approximately ten 
and a half billions, which was the maxi- 
mum agreed upon. By an agreement 
of April 30 the state had undertaken 
to allot cash subscriptions to the re- 
demption of the bank’s advances. These, 
which on May 3 totalled 23,900,000,000 
francs, were reduced to 17,900,000,000 
on June 21 with the subscriptions al- 
ready paid up. 

The success of this transaction allowed 
for the immediate removal of artificially 
supported paper currency. 

The issue resulted in an increase in 
demands for francs and this available 
money was immediately put into circula- 
tion by the necessary issues of notes. 
Thus between December 24, 1927, and 
May 10, 1928, the notes in circulation 
increased from 56,300,000,000 francs to 
60,000,000,000. On June 21 they still 
totalled nearly 59,000,000,000 francs. 
It had become clear that the real diffi- 
culty was uncertainty as to the future 
value of the franc which had become the 
object of world speculation. The gov- 
ernment’s dilemma was whether to yield 
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BANCO DE MEXICO 


MEXICO CITY P. O. Box 98 Bis 
Authorized Capital: $100,000,000. Mexican Gold 
The Only Bank of Issue in the Republic of Mexico 


BRANCHES: 


Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelia, Mich. 
Navojoa, Son. 


Cable Address: BANXICO 


Aguascalientes, Ags. 
Chihuahua, Chih. 
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Cuernavaca, Mor. Nogales, Son. 
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Guadalajara, Jal. Oaxaca, Oax. 

Leén, Gto. Parral, Chih. 
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OVER SIX HUNDRED CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC 
AND FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Member of the American Bankers Association 


This Bank issues Foreign Drafts, Travelers Cheques, Travelers Letters of Credit, 
Commercial Letters of Credit for financing Imports and Exports, Mail and Cable 
Transfers to the United States and Europe, Foreign Collections handled and reimbursed 
promptly, Foreign and Mexican Money bought and sold at best market rates. Transacts 
a general business in its capacity of Bank of Deposit and Discount. Interest credited 
on balances in Mexican Gold and Silver, Dollars and European money. 


ISSUES CERTIFICATES FOR THE PAYMENT OF IMPORT AND EXPORT DUTIES 


Querétaro, Qro. 
Saltillo, Coah. 

San Luis Potosi, S.L.P. 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Méx. 

Torreén, Coah. 


Mexico. 


Offices and leading Hotels. 


to bull speculation and keep up at the 


nation’s expense its hope of an increase 
in the value of the franc, or to stop 
speculation by fixing the legal value 
near the existing rate, and by stopping 
the forced currency re-establish the 
regulating influence of gold points. 

The government chose the second 
alternative. 


PROVISIONS OF MONETARY LAW 


The council of the bank consented to 
the monetary reform which it believed 
inevitable. On June 23 it authorized 
the signature of two agreements: one 
with the state, the other with the 
autonomous sinking fund. On June 25 
the monetary law was passed. Its most 
important provisions were the following: 


“Adoption of the gold standard valua- 
tion of the franc at a certain weight in 
gold approximately equivalent to the 
rate at which the franc had been stabi- 
lized on the exchange market for the 
preceding eighteen months. 

“Abolition of the artificial support of 
the currency as established cn August 
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5, 1914, with the resulting obligation of 
the bank to resume payment in gold of 
its notes, either in ingots or in new gold 
coins. Possibility of the minister of 
finance and the bank agreeing upon the 
minimum amount of notes—fixed later 
at 215,000 francs—which must be pre- 
sented to the bank to obtain payment 
in gold. 

“Establishment of a legal minimum 
ratio of 35 per cent. between the gold 
reserves of the bank (irrespective of 
the foreign exchange holdings) and the 
amount of notes in circulation and 
current accounts, with the resulting 
abolition of the former limit of issue. 
This 35 per cent. ratio is one of the 
highest in the world. It secures for the 
new franc a very strong metallic basis.” 


The agreements of June 23 aimed at 
the clearing of the bank’s condition. At 
that time there were still four immobi 
lized items in its balance sheet: 


“The remaining 13,544,000,000 francs 
advanced by the bank to the state be- 
tween 1914 and 1925. 
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“The amount, at the former par value, 
of gold held in England in guarantee 
for advances to the French treasury 
(approximately 1,350,000,000 francs). 

“Approximately 209,000,000 francs 
due by the state in compensation for the 
loss sustained by the bank in its exchange 
transactions. 

“A total of %5,930,000,000 treasury 
bonds held by the bank according to the 
agreement with the state of February, 
1927, and which took the place of bonds 
formerly discounted to permit various 
advances of the state to foreign govern- 
ments.” 


According to the agreement of June 
23 between the state and the bank it 
was stipulated that, following the new 
monetary law, the surplus resulting from 
the revaluation at the new par value of 
the gold and bullion reserves of the bank 
and of its exchange holdings, as well as 
the available surplus of the reserve and 
amortization account, would amortize 
the first three items already mentioned, 
that is 15,113,000,000 francs. 


REVALUATION GIVES SURPLUS 


The revaluation of the gold and ex- 
change reserves gave a surplus of 16,- 
640,000,000 francs. The surplus of the 
amortization account on June 25 totalled 
roughly 553,000,000 francs. These 17,- 
193,000,000 francs permitted the com- 
plete amortization of the immobilized 
debt of the state and left a surplus of 
2,080,000,000 francs standing to the 
credit of the treasury’s account with the 
bank. 

To provide the necessary facilities for 
the treasury, the bank has put at its 
disposal free of interest three billion 
francs redeemable in 1945 when the 
charter of the bank expires. 

The remaining 5,930,000,000 francs 
of treasury bonds given to the bank for 
discount have been taken over by the 
autonomous sinking fund. They have 
been replaced by three-month drafts on 
the autonomous sinking fund which the 
bank can negotiate at any time. 

This special investment, therefore, has 


A typical industrial alcohol plant at 
New Orleans 


New Orleans 
XXXIII 
Industrial Alcohol 


New Orleans produced during the 
year June 1927 to June 1928, exactly 
42,144,313 proof gallons of com- 
mercial alcohol, and supplied 52% 
of the total used by the United 
States. With plant capacities for man- 
ufacturing 108,353,856 gallons annually 
and storage facilities for 5,259,768 
gallons, New Orleans occupies a leading 
position in the commercial 
alcohol industry. 


Hibernia Bank ©& Trust Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


no longer the disadvantages of immobi- 


lized capital. It has become a realizable 
guarantee for the bank-note as well as 
a powerful means for the bank to control 
the volume of francs in circulation. 
These new bonds will be amortized 
partly by an increase in the bank’s 
royalty to the state and an annuity of 
1 per cent. inscribed in the state budget, 
as well as by the benefit resulting from 
the coinage of the new currency. 

Furthermore the agreements of June 
23 contain a new provision of consider- 
able importance which permits the de- 
velopment of our relations with foreign 
banks of issue. 

The bank is authorized to buy short 
term notes and securities for the account 
of foreign banks of issue, to guarantee 
these investments and to rediscount 
them before they fall due. 

For two years the chief foreign banks 
of issue had been granting to our bank 
the same facilities. We are now in a 
position to reciprocate this indispensable 
service. 





Christiania Bank og Kreditkasse 


Oslo (Christiania), Norway 
Founded 1848. Telegraphic address: Kreditkassen 


First established 
private bank in 
Norway 


BankinG Business or Every 
DescriPTION TRANSACTED 


Paid up capital 
and reserve funds 
Kr. 40,000,000. 


New York Agents: 
The National City Bank of New York, National Bank of Commerce in New York 
and American Exchange Irving Trust Company 


EFFECTS OF STABILIZATION 


On June 28 the new balance sheet 
showed the effects of stabilization on 
the bank’s situation. The entire note 
circulation (58,772,000,000 francs) and 
the creditor current accounts (12,757,- 
000,000) were guaranteed up to 40 per 
cent. by a gold reserve of nearly 29,000,- 
000,000 francs. At the same time the 
bank’s holdings of exchange or in bills 
totalled, irrespective of forward money, 
more than twenty-six and a half billions. 

Forward exchange transactions, which 
during de facto stabilization helped to 


absorb the surplus of floating money 


available, were gradually settled. On 
June 25 the amount of currencies loaned 
in this way still amounted to 9,777,000,- 
000 francs. On December 22 it had 
declined to twenty-five millions, and was 
completely wiped off a few days later. 
Thus in six months nearly ten billion 
francs worth of exchange was collected, 
as forward transactions became due. On 
the other hand, the bank exchanged 
some of its currency holdings against 
gold up to nearly 860,000,000 francs. 
Between June 25 and December 22 the 
exchange held by the bank increased 
from 26,529,000,000 to 32,760,000,000 
francs. At the same time the gold 
reserve increased by 2,900,000,000 
francs, due to the gold purchases abroad 
already described and mostly to pur- 
chases from the public which, during 
those six months, represented 2,200,000,- 
000 francs of the above total. On De- 
cember 22 the gold reserve totalled 31,- 
838,000,000 francs, which is the largest 
reserve figure in the world after that 
of the Federal Reserve banks in the 
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United States. During the same period 
the amount of notes in circulation in- 
creased from fifty-eight billion to sixty- 
two billion francs. 

The bank treated liberally all applica- 
tions for credit facilities and for the 
second half of the year the discount 
rate remained at 3 per cent. and that 
of loans on securities at 5!/7 per cent. 
The portfolio of negotiable instruments 
increased from 2,972,000,000 francs on 
June 25, to 4,648,000,000 francs at the 
end of the year. The balance of loans 
on securities increased from 1,846,000,- 
000 to nearly 2,200,000,000 francs. 

The proportion between the aggregate 
of currency and the liabilities at sight 
and the bank’s reserve remained con- 
stantly above the legal maximum (35 
per cent.). It decreased from 40.45 per 
cent. in June to 38.97 in December. 


EFFECT OF REFORM ON TRADE 
CONDITIONS 


The monetary reform did not alter 
materially the conditions to which 
France had adapted itself during the 
de facto stabilization. The wholesale 
price index rose from 617 at the begin- 
ning of the year to 636 in March, but 
later remained around 640 and closed 
the year at 637. The index for manu- 
factured goods was at 676 at the begin- 
ning of the year and 679 in December, 
and the retail price index rose from 530 
in January to 596 in December. 

Foreign trade imports totalled 49,105,- 
307 metric tons as against 49,369,840 
in 1927, and exports 41,080,629 as com- 
pared with 37,994,267 in 1927. The 
value of imports amounted to 53,448,’ 





BANKING IN FINLAND! 


KANSALLIS - OSAKE - PANKKI 


(National Joint Stock Bank) 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Head Office: 
HELSINKI 
(Helsingfors), Finland 


162 Branches at all important business 
centres in Finland 


Capital Fmk. : 


Reserve Fund and Profits Fmk. 
Total Assets (31/12'28)Fmk. - 


- 200,000,000 
217,000,000 
2,934,742,000 


All descriptions of banking business transacted 


Telegraphic address: 


265,000 francs or an increase of 398,- 
387,000 over the previous year, and 
exports reached 51,346,799,000 francs or 
a decrease of 3,5'77,960,000 francs from 
1927. The decrease in the value of 
exports coinciding with an increase in 
their weight is attributed to a decrease 
in prices accepted by French exporters 
to keep the outlets which had opened 
for them during the previous years. 


GENERAL OPERATIONS OF THE BANK OF 
FRANCE IN 1928 


The total transactions during the year 
reached 84,505,000,000 francs against 
74,106,000,000 in 1927, an increase of 
10,399,000,000 francs, distributed as 
follows: 


Francs 


25,178,000,000 
9,556,000,000 
49,771,000,000 


s and Seine offices 
<a ~hes 


84,505,000,000 


Deposits of securities, bank transfers, 
transactions for the public treasury, 


KANSALLISPANKKI 


transactions in foreign currencies are 
not included in these figures. 


BULLION RESERVE 


Francs 
Gold reserve on June 25, 
1928, at the new par value 28,987,900,506 
Gold reserve on December 
22, 1928 


31,838,371.427 


or an increase of .... 
Silver reserve in 1927 .... 
Silver reserve at the new par 


2,850,470,921 
342,754,659 


732,115,950 


According to the new agreement of 
June 23, 1928, the silver reserve has 
been sold to the state, at the revaluation 
price, for the coinage of the new cur- 
rency. 

Besides the gold in France, the former 
balance sheet included gold abroad, in 
two items: 

“Gold and assets immediately avail- 
able,” amounting to 462,771,478 francs. 
This amount held in the Bank of En- 
gland was removed on June 25, 1928, 
from the actual reserve of the bank. Its 
value at the new par, 2,279,329,889 
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BANCO DI SICILIA 


TRUST COMPANY 
MAIN OFFICE 
487 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
CABLE ADDRESS: Siciltrust, New York, N. Y. 
Telephone: Canal 2360 


Brooklyn Branch: Fulton Street and Rockaway Avenue 
Bronx Branch: 187th Street and Arthur Avenue 


Affiliated with BANCO DI SICILIA, PALERMO, ITALY 


COMMERCIAL BANKING BUSINESS 
DISCOUNTS ACCEPTANCES LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


Every Description of Banking Business Mail Facilities for Clients 


REPRESENTED IN EVERY BANKING TOWN IN ITALY 
CORRESPONDENTS IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


OFFICERS 


ITALO PALERMO, PRESIDENT 
Luigi Scala, Vice President Joseph Lodato, Vice Pres. and Secretary 
Pietro Dinnella, Vice President Frederic Gerard, Treasurer 
Ben. Ingegnieros, A to V. Presidents Antonio Torrente, Asst. to V. Presidents 
Anthony Di Marco, Asst. Secretary Eugene Celio, Asst. Secretary 
Luigi Massa, Asst. Treasurer Giorgio Mazza, Asst. Treasurer 


DIRECTORS 
JOSEPH DI GIORGIO, 
Chairman of the Board 


LOUIS COSTA JEROME S. HESS 

JOSEPH GERLI JOSEPH LODATO 

A. FACCHETTI GUIGLIA ITALO PALERMO 

JOHN J. FRESCHI RAFFAELE PIPERNO 

STEPHEN GUARDINO FRANCIS ROMEO 
LUIGI SCALA 


The BANCO DI SICILIA TRUST COMPANY, New York, 
through its affiliation with the BANCO DI SICILIA, head office, 
Palermo, one of the oldest Italian Banks with branches all over 
Italy, is in a position to supply unexcelled facilities and service to 
banks, firms and individuals in their business transactions with Italy. 

MR. ITALO PALERMO, Representative of the Banco di Sicilia 
in New York, will be glad to answer any inquiry from Banks, firms 


and individuals who desire to enter into business relations with 
Banco di Sicilia. 






































| Cable Address: NACIONAL 


5 de Mayo 


Aguascalientes, Ags. 
Celaya, Gto. 
Chihuahua, Chih. 
Colima, Col. 
Durango, Dgo. 
Guadalajara, Jal. 
Guaymas, Son. 
Irapuato, Gto. 


Leon, Gto. Saltillo, 





We issue foreign drafts, 
Mexico and on board all railroads, 
Travelers Letters of Credit, 
transfers. A. B. A. Travelers Checks. 
unequaled. 
general banking business, 
in Dollars and European money. 





francs, was included the same day in 
the currency holdings of the bank. 

2. “Gold not immediately available,” 
amounting to 1,401,549,429 francs. Of 
this amount 1,349,601,215 francs at the 
former par value consisted of the gold 
given in guarantee to the British treasury 
during the war. This item was com- 
pletely amortized on June 25, 1928, by 
levy on the surplus obtained by the re- 
valuation of the reserve. The remain- 
ing 51,948,214 francs represented the 
value at the former par of gold pur- 
chased by the bank on the Russian 
market and held for its account by the 
Imperial Bank of Russia in Petrograd. 
This amount, owing to the uncertain 
conditions of Russia, was amortized in 


the same way, but we reserve our right 
to this gold. 


TRANSACTIONS FOR THE TREASURY 


Francs 
Ce EE EN 193,940,600,000 
Mredit. ci danke amie 201,470,300,000 
TT otal 5 cure stone citer 395,410,900,000 





BANCO NACIONAL de MEXICO 


Ave. Isabel la Catolica No. 44 
MEXICO, D. F. 


FOUNDED IN 1884 


CAPITAL $32,000,000.00 Mexican Gold 
RESERVES $8,000,000.00 = ” 


MEXICO CITY BRANCHES 
La Merced 


New York Office, 52 William Street 


BRANCHES IN THE REPUBLIC 
Mazatlan, Sin. 
Merida, Yuc. 
Monterrey, N. L. 
Morelia, Mich. 
Oaxaca, Oax. 
Orizaba, Ver. 
Pachuca, Hgo. 
Puebla, Pue. 
Coah. 


CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


MEMBER AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION AND MEXICO CITY 
CLEARING HOUSE 


Travelers Checks in Mexican silver, 
as well as with passenger and freight agents. 
Export and Import Letters of Credit. 
Our service in the Collection Department is 
Our Bank is known for its conservative methods 
Deposits are carried in Mexican Gold or Silver as well as 


WE SOLICIT BUSINESS ON THE STRENGTH OF 45 YEARS OF BANKING 
For inquiries address our Mexico City or our New York Offices. 


P. 0. Box 14 bis. 


Santo Domingo 


San Luis Potosi, 
Tampico, Tamps. 
Tapachula, Chis. 
Toluca, Mex. 
Torreon, Coah. 
Tuxtla, Gutierrez, 
Veracruz, Ver. 
Villahermosa, Tab. 
Zacatecas, Zac. 


SLP. 


Chis. 


payable throughout 
Mail and Cable 


in the handling of 





BANK-NOTE CIRCULATION 


The fluctuations of the bank-note 
circulation have been as follows: 


Francs 
December 22, 1928 62,181.153,885 
Maximum, November 2, 1928 62,758,196,250 
Minimum, December 28, 
POET cco cre Ce araarnne .. 56,550,607,720 


DISCOUNTS 


The bank discounted in Paris and in 
the provinces in 1928, 27,030,700 units 
amounting to 53,798,156,000 francs as 
against 26,584,900 units amounting to 
45,291,262,600 francs in 1927, showing 
an increase in the number of units of 
445,800 and in franc value of 8,506,- 
893,400 francs. 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS AND DEPOSITS 


The balance of current and deposit 
accounts on December 22, 1928, was 
11,873,075,000 francs, including the 


balance of the account of the autono- 
mous sinking fund for the service of 
treasury bonds. 
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The Philippine Islands Trade is Growing Rapidly 
The tremendous Balance of Trade in favor of the Philippines proves the 
Present and Potential Development Possibilities. 


If you are interested, the Bank of the Philippine Islands offers the highest 
class and most reliable Banking Services. 


As the Oldest Bank in the Orient, we naturally maintain a very strong 
position which enables us to properly carry out the wishes of our clients, 
assisting them in the development of their trade and stimulating the 


production of the Islands. 


Che Bank of the Philippine Jslands 


Authorized Capital 
Capital fully paid-up . 


(Pesos) 10,000,000 - ($5,000,000) 


6,750,000 7 ($3,375,000) 


Head Office: MANILA, P. I. 


Brancues: Itoito, Crsu, ZAMBOANGA 


Fulgencio Borromeo 
Rafael Moreno 


. Garcia 
. Freixas 


President 
Vice-President & Secretary 


Manager Iloilo Branch 
Manager Cebu Branch 
Manager Zamboanga Branch 


Correspondents in all parts of the World 
Special attention given Collections 


CHARTERED BANK HEAD COMMENTS ON 
CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 


Some interesting and informative extracts from the address of Sir Montagu Cornish 

Turner, chairman of the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China, presented 

before the 75th ordinary general meeting of the bank's shareholders at the bank's 
head office in London. 


HE last year has been a difficult 

time for merchants and bankers in 

the Far East, especially in India 

and China, the causes for which I shall 
deal with presently. 

India has been for some months 
greatly disturbed by political turmoil, 
entirely detrimental to the interests of 
the country. Added to this, various 
disastrous strikes, fomented, we believe, 
by outside evil influences, have occurred 
in the railways, the mills and other basic 
industries. These strikes have done more 
to prejudice the prosperity of India than 
any depression in the markets of the 
world which are consumers of Indian 
goods. At the present time firmness 
tempered with good judgment is required 
to prevent further mischief. 
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As regards the trade of India gen- 
erally, there was a balance in favor of 
India of some nine million sterling for 
the nine months ending December, 1928. 
For the first two months of the year a 
favorable balance was shown in January, 
but in February an adverse balance of 
some 117 lakhs of rupees. This adverse 
balance was due chiefly to the import 
of wheat from Australia and Canada, 
which is now in course of development. 
India normally imports about 50,000 
tons of foreign wheat, and the unusual 
imports which are now taking place are 
due to (1) partial failure of the mon- 
soon in the Northwest Provinces and 
Punjab, (2) the restriction of the area 
under cultivation and poor crop for last 
year, (3) the higher standard of living 





Chartered Bank of India 


Australia and China 


$ 15,000,00) 
20,000,000 


Paid-up Capital 
Reserve Fund : F : 
Total Assets (over) : , 300,000,000 


HEAD OFFICE - 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON 


Chief Manager—W. E. Preston. Managers—J. S. Bruce, G. Miller. 
Sub-Manager—J. L. Crockatt. 


BANKERS—The Bank of England; Midland Bank, Limited; Westminster Bank, 
Limited ; National Provincial Bank, Limited; the National Bant of Scotland, Limited. 


Through our branches in all the principal trade centers of India, Ceylon, Bur- 
muh, Straits Settlements, Federated Malay States, Malay States, Java, Sumatra, 
Siam, French Indo-China, Philippine Islands, China and Japan, we are prepared 
to give efficient service on all banking matters entrusted to us. 


The New York Agency grants drafts on London as well as the Far East ; buys 
and receives for collection bills of exchange; issues travelers’ letters of credit 
and transacts all other forms of international banking. 
NEW YORK AGENCY - 44 BEAVER STREET 
WILLIAM BAXTER, Agent 


amongst Indians in the big towns in the 
North of India; for what rice is to 
Eastern and Southern India, wheat is 
to Northern India, and in case of failure 
of the monsoon, not only is there no 
balance of wheat in the country for 
exports, but, as is the case now, large 
imports are necessary. 

In. the Punjab the crop for last year 
was 20 per cent. below the normal, and 
in the United Provinces 7 per cent. The 
average crop in the Punjab and the 
United Provinces is about nine million 
tons, of which eight million tons are 
consumed in the country. At the 
present moment we believe some 800,- 
000 tons have arrived, or are in course 
of transit, from Australia and Canada 
to India, so that for this month there 
is likely to be again an adverse balance 
of trade. This 800,000 tons wheat rep- 
resents a sterling value of about £8,000,- 
000. Had wheat been available for 
export bills would be offering to that 
extent. 

THE COTTON CROP 


The cotton crop for all India is esti- 
mated round about 6,000,000 bales, and 


exports up to date from Bombay and 
Kurrachee are in excess of those for last 
year by some 350,000 bales. 

Indian mills will also be consuming 
more if the insane policy of strikes in 
Bombay comes to an end through sheer 
exhaustion. I regret to say that there 
is no sign of improvement in the Bom- 
bay mill industry, which would seem to 
need drastic handling, but with a strike 
lasting for more than six months no 
result but disaster could be possible. 

Exports of jute and tea have been 
quite up to the normal, and both the 
jute mill and tea industries are in a 
very healthy condition. 

A noticeable feature in the export 
trade of India has been the increased 
shipments of ground nuts, which now 
exceed one million tons. 


PIECE-GOODS TRADE 


As regards imports of yarn and piece 
goods it appears that though Manchester 
still maintains its hold on the trade in 
white goods, Japan is increasingly sup- 


plying India’s requirements for un- 
bleached and colored piece-goods. 
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intermediary? 





Department. 





. When in Rome do as Romans do. 


F a transaction were to be consummated in New 
York, would not a sense of prudence dictate that 
none but a strong New York institution be selected as 


In the handling of collections on this Island none 
but a thoroughly competent and strong organization 
with an intimate knowledge of local laws and customs 
can protect your interests. 


We cordially 


BANCO DE PONCE 


PONCE, PORTO RICO 


CAPITAL & SURPLUS, over $1,315,000.00 


invite the use of our Collection 

















The increase in the sales of colored 
goods from the Continent and Japan 
is undoubtedly due to the cheaper cost 
of production in those countries. 

With cost of production in the United 
Kingdom on the present basis, sales of 
Manchester goods must suffer. The pur- 
chasing power of India is little, if any, 
above what it was in pre-war days and, 
in view of this, India can hardly be 
expected to be in a position to purchase 
the same quantity of goods at higher 
prices. 

Admittedly Manchester goods still 
hold their own when quality, compared 
with price, is concerned, but when the 
purchasing power of the consumer is 
small, price is a much more important 
factor than quality. It is, therefore, of 
prime importance that the question of 
cost should be seriously and efficiently 
tackled by the Lancashire mills. I 
welcome, therefore, the movement initi- 
ated by the Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., and wish it all success. 


BURMAH AND CEYLON 


In Burmah trade conditions, with the 
exception of timber and oil, have been 
decidedly unsatisfactory. The foreign 
demand for rice was weak and prices 
accordingly dropped, and as a corollary 
the piece goods market sagged and im- 
porters suffered. 

In Ceylon the cloth bazaar has also 
suffered, its buying power being cur- 
tailed by the lower prices obtained for 
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the principal exports, tea and rubber, 
espcially the latter; but at the moment 
the outlook is hopeful. 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


As regard the Straits and Federated 
Malay States, the chief feature of in- 
terest has been the effect of the with 
drawal of the restriction scheme con- 
nected with the rubber industry. The 
anticipation of this withdrawal caused 
perhaps even more trouble and anxiety 
than when the restriction actually came 
to an end in November; but it meant 
this, a reduction in price for spot rubber 
from 1s. 8d. per pound to the lowest 
limit of 734d. in November. That such 
a decline in price of the commodity 
eventuated without a great catastrophe, 
although, of course, difficulties have 
been created, is a remarkable testimony 
to the soundness of the trade. With 
the price of rubber at about 1s. a pound 
and practically on rock-bottom basis, the 
outlook is healthy. The American con 
sumption has increased, the world’s con’ 
sumption should increase, and with the 
economies effected and likely to be 
effected in the working of estates, we 
can look forward to the prospects of 
the rubber industry with confidence. 

The output of tin also showed an 
increase, and the price has dropped 
about £20 per ton as compared with 
prices for the two preceding years. 

As regards imports, the fall in the 
price of rubber has naturally reacted 
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on the consumption of imported goods, 
but not to the extent anticipated, and 
the general evidence is that normal trad- 
ing in the bazaars has recommenced. 
The boycott of Japanese goods con- 
tinues locally amongst the Chinese 


section of the community in the Straits. 
This is to the advantage of imports 
from Europe. 

The outlook generally in Malaya for 
the coming year seems much brighter 
than was anticipated some months ago. 


CHINA 


Now about China. There has been 
a remarkable recovery during the last 
year. Civil war has stopped, and there 
are distinct signs of a will to peace on 
the part of the generals and party 
leaders who control the various areas in 
that vast country. They have been sit- 
ting round the same table for some 
months, and the government at Nan- 
king is now formally recognized as a 
central government representing the 
whole country. With the general desire 
for peace amongst its leaders, backed up 
by the powerful Chinese banking and 
commercial interests, I cannot believe 
that the present movement of troops 
will lead to anything like the recurrence 
of civil war. China is in a state of 
transition from civil war to settled civil 
government, and in that process 
troubles of minor magnitude are bound 
to arise. With the partial restoration 
of internal order there has been an 
immediate improvement in trade, the 
customs’ figures showing an increase of 
Tl:.8,000,000 for the last year. Busi- 


INVITED TO CORRESPOND WITH 


The Central Bank of India, Limited 
Bombay (India) 


UR close contact with the commercial activities with five 
Offices in the City and various Branches in other parts of 
India, puts us in the best position to serve you. 


S. N. POCHKHANAWALA, Managing Director 





ness in North China and Manchuria has 
been fairly good on the whole, and one 
of the outstanding features in that 
sphere has been the huge imports of 
flour from Canada, due, we learn, to 
the Chinese peasantry now demanding 
a higher standard of living. There has 
been a great wave of immigration and 
development in North Manchuria, and 
we have opened branches at Harbin and 
Dairen, the former town being the 
trade-mart at the junction of the two 
main railways linking Europe and 
Eastern Asia. Last season’s export 
from Manchuria to Europe of soya 
beans totalled 1,400,000 tons and 600,- 
000 tons to other countries, chiefly to 
Japan. The rapid spread of roads and 
motor-transport throughout the interior 
of China gives promise of a general 
stimulus to trade. 


INCREASING PROSPERITY AT PORTS 


The great ports of Shanghai, Honk: 
kong and Singapore are steadily increas: 
ing in population and in prosperity, and 
the Chinese are now taking a con 
spicuous part in commercial, industrial 
and banking activities throughout East- 
ern Asia. Their ability and energy is 
such that they are already active com- 
petitors in every field. We welcome 
their competition, for the need of the 
Eastern markets is development and in- 
creased trade—the production and dis- 
tribution of real wealth. We have faith 
in the future of China and the Chinese 
people, and we are adjusting ourselves 
to meet the new conditions and new 
requirements of an area which must 
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become one of the world’s greatest 
markets. 
JAPAN 


In my speech last year, I referred to 
the effects of the financial crisis of 1927 
in Japan, when several banks had to go 
into liquidation: an interesting sidelight 
on the events which then took place is 
that 567 banks have since participated 
in various amalgamations, and the net 
decrease in the number of banks is no 
less than 317. At the end of 1926, the 
number of banks of all kinds operating 
in Japan proper amounted to the formi- 
dable total of 1704, and there is little 
doubt that the weeding-out process to 
which I have just referred has been of 
great benefit to the country as a whole. 

Trade and economic conditions in 
Japan showed no improvement during 
the last year, and the adverse balance 
of trade was approximately Yen 122,- 
000,000. The agitation in the press 
and in certain financial circies for the 
lifting of the gold embargo still goes 
on, resulting every now and again in 
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a wild gamble in yen, but no authorita- 
tive statement has yet been made by the 
government of definite plans for the 
removal of the embargo—other than 
that it can only come about when the 
stabilization of the country’s finances has 
been completed and on a settlement of 
the China problem. 

The news that an agreement has been 
reached between China and Japan in 
regard to the Tsinanfu incident is most 
satisfactory. The evacuation of the 
Japanese troops from Shantung, which 
necessarily’ follows on ratification of the 
agreement, will be helpful to the Nan- 
king government, and the ending of 
the boycott on Japanese goods in China 
and elsewhere will be decidedly bene: 
ficial to Japan. 

Japan's business with the Straits and 
Siam had suffered very severely during 
the last year, owing to the continued 
boycott by Chinese traders of Japanese 
goods, and until the country comes to 
a better understanding with China these 
conditions are not likely to show any 
great improvement. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN MEXICO 


By SAMUEL G. INMAN 


A timely discussion of the difficulties facing the present administration in Mexico. 
In the following article, which is based on an address by the author before the Eastern 
Regional Savings Conference of the Savings Bank Division, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the author’ pays high tribute to Ambassador Morrow for his accomplishments 
in winning good-will for this country in Mexico and all parts of Latin America. Mr. 
Inman is secretary of the Committee on Co-operation in Latin America. 


HE revolutionary tempest in 
"[ Meso is always preceded by 
storm clouds of propaganda in the 
United States concerning “chaotic con- 


question as to what he intended to do 
in Mexico. His reply to a personal 
friend was: “I don’t know what I 


shall do. But I know this—I can like 


ditions” in Mexico. This movement to 
discredit any belief in Mexico's progress 
had a recrudescence a few weeks before 
the present revolt burst forth and it is 
now growing apace. Fortunately, we 
have another attitude which this coun- 
try seems to much more largely approve 
and that is what I would call the 
“Morrow attitude.” What I mean by 
e Morrow attitude” is aptly described 
answer of Mr. Morrow, on his 


them.” 

Ambassador Morrow went to Mexico 
with the idea of finding out what the 
Mexicans were trying to do in all these 
attitudes, laws and reforms they were 
proposing. He was not in Mexico two 
weeks before the Mexicans themselves 
began to change their stiff-necked opposi- 
tion to us, because they saw immediately 
that we had sent a human, not simply a 
diplomat. The accomplishments of Mr. 
Morrow are hardly less than miraculous 
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and have promoted good-will for us in 
all parts of Latin America. All our 
questions relating to property in Mexico 
are not settled. But they are on the 
proper basis for settlement by judicial 
means. 


DIFFICULTIES FACING PORTES GIL 


Portes Gil began his short rule last 
December as provisional president under 
two grave difficulties. One was the old 
reactionary forces of national landed 
proprietors, the Catholic hierarchy and 
disgruntled foreign economic interests. 
The other was the division within the 
ranks of the reform party itself, which 
has grown worse since the death of 
Obregon, with the agrarian division 
making an open fight on the urban 
division (known as the Crom), which 
was accused of being behind the assas- 
sination of Obregon. 

An added difficulty was the coming 
presidential election. Evidently, with 
all of these difficulties, the deciding 
factor for peace or revolt was the army. 
The military chiefs, with their deter- 
mination to dictate the political policies 
of the country for their own purposes 
of graft and slaughter, have been the 
curse of Mexico ever since its inde’ 
pendence. They have always, as at 
present, been able to get the backing of 
certain strong reactionary elements. 

What are the issues at stake? Calles’ 
policies which Portes Gil says he is 
carrying out are well known—distribu- 
tion of land to peons, right of labor to 
organize and better its conditions, 
limitations on foreign investments, and 
restrictions on religious activities. 
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The leaders of the present revolt 
have announced their friendship for 
the church and foreign interests and 
promised both that laws would be 
changed to befriend them, if the revolt 
is successful. Calles has been recalled 
to public service as Minister of War 
and it is on him that the hopes of the 
reforms of the new regime are pinned. 
He is undoubtedly the strongest man in 
Mexico. If he is given a little time, 
he will be able to rally to his standards 
a strong civilian force, tired of war and 
committed to the slow educational pro- 
cesses, and will win, even though a 
majority of the army may have revolted. 

Friends of Mexico, while not ignoring 
the blood-shed and strong-arm methods 
of the present government, will hope 
that this new effort to overthrow the 
slower process of evolving an edu: 
cated, democratic people will not suc- 
ceed. In this country we will be glad 
that our government is being advised by 
such a well balanced, friendly, ambas- 
sador as Mr. Morrow and we will feel 
that his influence in Mexico will make 
for stability and justice for the common 
people, who have been exploited for so 
many centuries by vested interests. 


EDUCATION ONLY SOLUTION 


The present situation emphasizes, as 
never before, the oft repeated statement 
that only by education can Mexico solve 
her problems. But the trouble is that 
so little is done to educate! At the close 
of the Diaz regime, it was estimated 
that 75 per cent. of the population was 
illiterate. The revolutionary move’ 
ment has made Herculean efforts and 
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in the last few years the Department 
of Education has made almost super- 
human advances. I have seen these 
miraculous transformations personally 
and have taken every opportunity to 
describe them. But the government, 
with all the other problems before it, 
cannot do enough. As President Obre- 
gon said to me, Mexico is so far behind 
that she cannot afford to follow the 
ordinary development. These must be 
telescoped into a few rapid processes 
And here comes the opportunity of all, 
selfishly or unselfishly, within or with- 
out Mexico, to speed up the processes 
that will take Mexico out of her cen: 
turies of turmoil. 

We have a historical example of how 
it can be done. When our own southern 
states found themselves, following the 
Civil War, overwhelmed with the edu- 
cational problems, and passions and 
politics as well as poverty prevented a 
suficiently prompt mobilizing of educa: 
tional forces, outside help was given. 
Great private funds like the General 
Education Board, the Phelps-Stokes, the 
Jeanes, the Rosenwald and other funds 
and the educational boards of the 
churches so supplemented government 
aid, that education was advanced in 
double quick time. This is the kind of 
aid for us to give Mexico. 

Mexicans of ability ought to volun- 
teer help. But so also ought Americans, 
for the greater part of all Mexico's 
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wealth is in American hands. Yet 
leaders in inter-American co-operation 
have long deplored the almost complete 
absence of American philanthropy from 
Mexican soil, except schools supported 
by mission boards. 


NATIONAL TRADE CONVENTION IN BALTIMORE 
(Continued from page 787) 


the board of the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 


poration, and Captain Robert Dollar, 
who recently celebrated his eighty-fifth 
birthday, were guests of the foreign 
traders at a Get-Together dinner held 
on the opening evening of the con- 
vention. Both responded with informal 


talks to the greetings of the conven- 
tion. 


Duri: 
Telep! 


a dem 


1g the dinner, the International 
ne & Telegraph Company gave 
stration of every form of world 


communication, including radio-phone 
from Berlin, cables to and from the 
convention from Shanghai, Manila and 
seven other cities in South America and 
Europe and a general radio call to 
ships at sea in the Pacific. 

Other entertainment included a trip 
over Baltimore Harbor and a visit to the 
United States Naval Academy at Anna- 
polis, where the delegates reviewed a 
regimental dress parade and inspected 
the Academy grounds. 
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GOLD POLICY AND THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
THE WORLD’S GOLD 


By Berti, OHLIN 


A discussion by an eminent economist of a problem that affects the state of world 


trade and also affects, in many countries, the standard of living. 


The following 


article is taken from the Index, monthly economic survey of the Svenska Handels- 
banken, Stockholm, Sweden. 


price level has been falling during 

the last few years. In spite of a 
reversal of the tendency in 1928, the 
United States, England, and other coun- 
tries whose currencies are on a gold 
basis have experienced since 1925 a 
drop of 5=10 per cent. in their whole- 
sale price level, as is seen from the 
following table. 


bese test is aware that the world 


U.S.A. England Sweden 


Irving Board of Index of Svenska 
Fisher Trade MHandelsbanken 


1925 157 159 161 
1926 151 148 149 
1927 142 141 141 
1928 149 140 146 


In other words, the value of gold has 
been rising. The course of develop- 
ment thus proves that Professor Cassel 
was right when he insisted, as he has 
done both at the Brussels Conference 
and on many subsequent occasions, that 
an increasing scarcity of gold was bound 
to make itself felt. 
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This development of the price level 
has naturally brought up the question 
whether the post-war gold standard is 
satisfactory so long as its three main 
supports are: a gold production deter’ 
mined by nature’s whims, a still more 
incalculable flow of gold to India and 
China, and a shifting gold policy on 
the part of the leading central banks. 
This is, however, far too involved and 
wide a problem to admit of exhaustive 
discussion in a brief article. I shall 
therefore confine myself to some reflec’ 
tions on the two sides of the present 
situation which are deservedly attracting 
special attention as being of more im 
mediate practical importance than the 
others. 


WILL GOLD SUPPLY BE ADEQUATE? 


In the first place, economists and 
financial authorities have lately discussed 
the question whether the supply of gold 
is so adequate that during the next few 
years we shall not find an increased 
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scarcity of gold and continued deflation 
laying an oppressive burden on the 
economic life of the world. This ques- 
tion is not to be confused with the more 
remote problem of whether in the long 
run the annual production of gold will 
prove sufficient to satisfy such require- 
ments for monetary purposes in the way 
of fresh gold as the quantitative increase 
in production will bring about. This is 
looking far ahead and is a question that 
concerns the future rather than the 
present situation. What interests us at 
the present time is not so much the size 
of the gold production in proportion to 
the future demand for fresh gold as the 
ratio of the total quantity of gold to 
the existing gold requirements. It is 
obvious that if the organization of the 
monetary system during the last few 
years has resulted in an unmistakable 
demand for increased gold reserves in 
those central banks which consider this 
a sine qua non of stable monetary con- 
ditions, then it is quite possible that in 
the near future there may be a dis: 
quieting scarcity of gold, even though 
the annual production of gold may keep 
pace with the growth of economic life. 
It is therefore the question of the ade- 
quacy of the present gold resources, 
from the standpoint of the post-war 
monetary system, that deserves primary 
consideration. 

Unfortunately such statistics as are 
available on the subject are far from 
satisfactory. If, however, we compare, 
as far as our information permits, the 
total quantity of gold with the total 
quantity of notes and the short-term 
deposits that in certain countries have 
to be covered, like the notes, by gold, 
we find that the monetary quantity of 
gold in the world is more than sufficient 
for the maintenance of the gold cover 
prescribed by law, with a fair margin 
left over. 


UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF GOLD 


As, however, some countries never- 
theles have very small gold reserves, 
either because they have not yet returned 
to an effective gold standard or else 
becauss they are for the present limiting 
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their reserve to the legal minimum, this 
can only be explained as a result of a 
very unequal distribution of the existing 
monetary quantity of gold. Some coun: 
tries have in fact far more gold than 
they require. First and foremost, the 
United States has at its disposal more 
than four billion dollars’ worth, or 
about 40 per cent. of the total available 
quantity. Spain has no less than five 
hundred million dollars in gold in the 
vaults of its central bank. These quan- 
tities are at least one billion and two 
hundred million dollars respectively in 
excess of requirements, even allowing 
for the policy of these countries to main- 
tain a liberal margin over and above 
the legal gold cover. 

On the other hand, some important 
countries possess a comparatively small 
gold reserve, which exceeds the legal 
minimum by only a slight margin. This 
applies to most of the large central 
banks in Europe. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that their policy during the 
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last year has been based on the idea 
of their gold reserve’s increasing to such 
margin over and above the minimum 
cover as they consider necessary in order 
to feel prepared for any eventualities. 
The following table shows clearly that 
the sums they have attracted in the short 
period since the autumn of 1927 have 
been by no means insignificant. The 
increases in the gold reserves of the 
Banque de France, which in 1928 were 
greater than those of any other central 
bank, are not shown, as, owing to the 
currency reform, comparable figures are 
difficult to obtain. 


Gold reserves in the currency of the respec- 
tive countries 


(In millions) 
October, October, 
1927 1928 


ONCE (CO MME 6 6-00 kos chioe 4.302 5,052 
Reichsbank 2,510 
Banque Nationale de Belgique 684 813 
Bank Polski 327 603 
Oesterreichische Nationalbank 84 169 


The means adopted when a central 
bank desires to increase its stock of gold 
is ultimately always the same, viz., credit 
restrictions. These render the country’s 
balance of payment positive, force its 
exchange rate up and induce the desired 
influx of gold. If, now, many countries 
pursue such a policy, the result will 
naturally be a tendency toward a falling 
world price level. The reason for the 
fall in prices since 1925 is probably to 
be ascribed largely to this gold policy 
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of the European central banks following 
upon the restoration of the gold standard 
some years ago. This does not of course 
mean that the Federal Reserve System 
might not easily have been able, by 
means of a more liberal credit policy, 
to bring about a flow of gold to Europe 
such as would have made this restrictive 
credit policy superfluous and have pre: 
vented deflation. The responsibility for 
the unnecessarily restrictive policy thus 
lies primarily with the board and banks 
of the Federal Reserve System. 


FEDERAL RESERVE GOLD POLICY 


Indeed, it is in reality not surprising 
that the central banks that are weak in 
gold reserves should have shown a 
disposition to revert to the pre-war 
practice as regards the gold reserves, 
i. e., should have been anxious to aug’ 
ment them. It is more surprising that 
countries strong in gold reserves should 
have viewed with displeasure rather 
than with relief the efflux of a portion 
of their superfluous gold. This particu 
larly applies to the United States, where 
up to four or five years ago leading finan’ 
cial authorities expressed the hope that 
a more natural distribution of the 
world’s gold supplies would arise after 
the completion of the reorganization of 
Europe’s monetary system. It was then 
generally believed that the abnormally 
large quantity of gold in the United 
States involved certain risks, mainly 
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owing to the possibility of its being used 
as a basis for a disastrous inflation of 
credit. In order to lessen this risk to 
some extent and to reduce the Federal 
Reserve banks’ gold reserves, which rep- 
resent cover for their notes and deposits, 
gold coin (to a value of $240,000,000) 
was put into circulation, besides which 
the Government issued about a billion 
dollars’ worth of “gold certificates,” i. e. 
currency notes covered to the extent of 
100 per cent. By this means the gold 
reserves lying in the vaults of the 
Federal Reserve banks were reduced. 
Now, since the autumn of 1927 the 
quantity of gold in the United States 
has fallen from about four and one-half 
to four billion dollars. The percentile 
gold cover has been reduced from nearly 
75 to 60 per cent. This is of course 
advantageous from, every point of view. 
Nevertheless, complaints are at once 
raised against this tendency as being 
injurious to the economic life of the 
country. Less gold, it is alleged, means 
reduced credit possibilities for business 
and reduced production. Observations 
to this effect have been made by such 
well-known authorities as, for instance, 
the writers of the economic reviews 
published by the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the National City Bank of 
New York. It is apparently already 


forgotten that as recently as a couple 
of years ago efforts were directed (with 
success) toward preventing an expansion 


of the volume of credit corresponding 


to the ‘ncrease in the gold reserves, and 
that efore a reduction in the gold 
reserves now does not necessarily imply 
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any restriction of credit whatever.” In 
the first place, the Federal Reserve 
banks’ percentile gold cover is still 
abnormally high and can be still further 
reduced without the least inconvenience. 
Secondly, the gold certificates can be 
exchanged for ordinary notes and much 
of the gold coin in circulation can be 
withdrawn, thus releasing a quantity of 
gold amounting to between one-half and 
one billion dollars. 


A DISQUIETING PROSPECT 


If the governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System are not prepared during 
the next few years to allow out of the 
country a considerable portion of this 
gold, but prefer to defend its retention 
by means of a restrictive discount policy, 
then the prospect is indeed a disquieting 
one. And even if the American central 
banks were to view with pleasure an 
efflux of gold from their country (their 
present attitude toward the idea is un- 
known), yet for domestic reasons—stock 
exchange speculation, for instance—find 
themselves compelled to maintain a high 
discount rate, the situation will become 
dificult. The European central banks 
who, whether rightly or wrongly, con- 
sider an increase in their gold reserves 
essential, may in that case be forced to 
raise their discount rate higher and 


It is quite a different matter when an 
increase or reduction in the amount of gold 
in the possession of the private banks in- 
creases or reduces, as the case may be, their 
capacity for granting credit irrespective of 
the assistance of the Federal Reserve banks. 
Such changes can easily be counterbalanced 
by a change in the policy of the Reserve 
banks. 
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higher. The rest of the banks would be 
obliged to pursue a similar policy in self- 
defense. We may then expect a period 
of high interest rates to set in, which 
cannot fail to have a depressing effect 
on the general price level. 

The difficulties. are clearly due to the 
fact that Europe desires gold from the 
United States at a time when the Federal 
Reserve Bank is maintaining a high dis- 
count rate. This forces Europe to adopt 
a still more restrictive credit policy than 
would in any case result from the high 
interest rate in the United States. In 
order to prevent an extremely harmful 
deflation, the financial leaders in the 
United States would have to lower the 
discount rate and the leading European 
central banks cease augmenting their 
gold reserves. The prospects of the 
former taking place are small so long 
as the.situation on the New York Stock 
Exchange remains unchanged. Nor does 
the latter step seem very probable. On 
the contrary, so long as the old mentality 
and the old traditions governing a 
central bank’s gold policy continue to 
prevail, it is more than likely that, the 
greater the difficulties involved in achiev- 
ing a desired movement of gold or in 
preventing an undesirable one, the more 
stubbornly will those in control of bank 
policy exert every effort in that direc- 
tion. If nothing is done, then, to bring 
about the rationalization and interna- 
tional co-ordination of policy in this 
sphere, the prospects for the immediate 
future are not very hopeful. 

The second aspect of che present 
monetary situation in the world capable 
of giving rise to some apprehension is 
closely connected with the first, insofar 
as it is due to the unequal distribution 
of the gold supply amongst the various 
countries. Here, however, I am not re- 
ferring to an international struggle for 
gold as strengthening the tendency to 
slow deflation which the Federal Reserve 
banks’ restrictive credit policy is induc- 
ing at the present time. The danger lies 
rather in the fact that countries having 
comparatively small gold reserves be- 
yond the legal minimum find themselves 
compelled to defend them against a gold- 
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attracting policy pursued elsewhere by 
means of sudden changes in discount 
policy—changes which, though of short 
duration, are nevertheless by no means 
harmless in effect. 


GOLD SITUATION OF BANK OF ENGLAND 


Take the Bank of England as an 
example. Its gold reserves exceed the 
legal minimum by about thirty million 
pounds sterling. In view of London’s 
position as a financial center and central 
gold-market, the Bank of England can- 
not view without misgiving the idea of 
this extra gold reserve dropping to a 
considerably lower figure. Should, now, 
any of the many countries that have 
short-term balances in London desire to 
exchange these balances for gold, the 
Bank of England may be forced to resort 
to a perhaps quite considerable increase 
in the discount rate in order to prevent 
this gold from being withdrawn from 
its reserves. It will be necessary at any 


cost to raise the pound sterling above 


the dollar in order to bring about the 
withdrawal of the gold from the United 
States. Now, should this situaticn arise 
at a time when, for some American 
domestic reason or other, the Federal 
Reserve System is maintaining a high 
discount rate, then the English discount 
rate may be forced up to a disquietingly 
high level." This applies also, of course, 
to the discount rate in other countries 
which, like England, do not consider 
that they have any gold to spare. 
Though such a situation cannot possibly 
last long, it is of course bound to exer: 
cise a harmful influence on the economic 
life of the world. Unfortunately, how 
ever, it is by no means improbable that 
such a situation will arise. The figures 
quoted above show that the central 
banks are in process of increasing their 
gold reserves. A study of the figures 
indicating the volume of notes and de 
posits makes it clear that these efforts 
on the part of the central banks are 
likely to be continued if, as is probable, 


2 Since this was written the announcemest 
has been made that the Bank of Englan 
has raised its discount rate to 3% per cent. 
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they are dictated by the same considera- 
tions as dictated the central banks 
policy before the war. During the 
years of reconstruction these central 
banks have been content with a smaller 
gold reserve than previous practice 
would have justified and have main- 
tained instead heavy short-term balances 
abroad. Now the tendency seems to be 
to revert to the old policy and to ex- 
change these balances for gold. The 
more the development of the situation 
tends in this direction and an ever- 
increasing proportion of the world’s 
monetary gold supplies are locked up 
in the vaults of the central banks, the 
smaller will be the quantities of mobile 
gold and the greater the danger of 
sudden fluctuations in the interest rate 
as a result of what in themselves may 
be insignificant movements of gold. 


AN IRRATIONAL POLICY 


If the gold reserves are to be used 
for the equalization of international 
balances, then it is evidently highly irra- 
tional that the greater part of them 


should lie buried in the vaults of the 
central banks. Keynes has very neatly 
compared this policy to an arrangement 
whereby practically all the taxicabs in 
a town have to stand idle on the cab- 
ranks in order to insure that there will 
always be one taxicab available. 

If this struggle for gold on the part 
of the central banks—the discount policy 
their weapon—is to be avoided, then 
either the mentality and practice of the 
central banks must change or else the 
discount rate in New York must be 
reduced and thereby the superfluous 
American gold released. It would be 
best if both took place, for even if no 
Opposition to an efflux of gold were 
forthcoming on the part of American 
monetary policy, it will be difficult to 
bring about such an efflux so long as 
the discount rate in the United States 
is kept at its present high level. It is 
therefore highly desirable that the ques- 
tion of the central banks’ gold policy 
and a rational distribution of the 
World's gold supplies be taken up for 
| international discussion. 
neans for minimizing the risks 
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ANYWHERE ON THE GLOBE 


COOK’S 


TRAVEL SERVICE 


THE WORLD'S LEADING 
TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 


300 OFFICES 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
585 Fifth Ave. 253 Broadway 
827 Madison Ave. 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO 


701 Fifth Avenue 


of the present situation are manifold. 
We might conceive the possibility of an 
international agreement between the 
central banks to maintain short-term 
balances abroad instead of gold over and 
above the legal minimal requirements. 
A more radical measure would be to 
alter the laws so as to permit of part of 
the prescribed note-cover likewise taking 
the form of short-term balances, as rec- 
ommended by the Genoa Conference. 
A slight reduction in the percentage of 
cover is also conceivable. It is, more- 
over, important to bring it home to 
American opinion through international 
discussion that a redistribution of the 
world’s gold supplies, whereby the 
United States’ share would be reduced 
from 40 per cent. to, say 30 per cent., 
is called for, and could not have any 
adverse effects on American economic 
life. 

It is a well-known fact that some co- 
operation already exists between the 
leading central banks. This co-opera- 
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tion must obviously be extended and 
eventually take the form of actual agree- 
ments. It is, however, only by an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the various sides 
of the problem that the way can be 
paved for such a development. It is 


therefore gratifying from every point 


INTERNATIONAL 


EPORT of the directors of the Anglo- 

International Bank Limited, London, 

for the year ended December 31, 

1928, shows net profit for the year of 

£103,084, to which has been added £52,447 

brought forward from the previous account, 

making a total of £155,532, which has been 
allocated as follows: 


To premises amortization 
To contingency reserve 


The bank has capital of £1,960,008, cur- 
rent, deposit and other accounts of £5,139,- 
034 and total resources of £10,402,499. 


ProFiT and loss statement of the Skandi- 
naviska  Kreditaktiebolaget, | Gothenburg, 
Sweden, for the year ended December 31, 
1928, shows net profit for the year of Kr. 
10,657,473, to which has been added Kr. 
1,332,838 brought forward from the previous 
statement. The total of Kr. 11,990,311 has 


been allocated as follows: 


To reserve for taxes Kr. 1,200,000 
To dividend of Kr. 15 a share .. 9,210,000 
To carry forward to next account 1,580,311 


The bank’s capital is Kr. 87,188,000, re- 
serve fund Kr. 94,812,000, deposits Kr. 650,- 
264,662 and total resources Kr. 948,754,974. 


THE Internationale Bank te Amsterdam N. 
V., in its December 31, 1928, statement, 
reported paid up capital of flor. 16,000,000, 
reserve of 4,000,000, and total resources of 
flor. 118,156,540. 

Net profit of the bank for 1928 totaled 
flor. 2,268,187, including flor. 104,711 
brought forward from the previous year. 
This sum has been disposed of as follows: 


To reserve flor. 1,000,000 
To dividend of 6 per cent. ...... 960,000 
To dividend taxes 86,880 
To remuneration 114,712 
To carry forward to next account 106,594 
Net profit of the Akxtiebolaget Svenska 
Handelsbanken, Stockholm, for the year 
ended December 31, 1928, amounted to Kr. 
15,207,392, which, with the addition of Kr. 
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— 


of view that the Finance Committee of 
the League of Nations, which has done 
so much for the reorganization of the 
monetary system of Europe, apparently 
intends to follow up this good work by 
taking the initiative in this direction as 
well. 


BANKING NOTES 


847,249 from the previous account, makes 
a total of Kr. 16,054,642, which has been 
allocated as follows: 


To reserve fund 

To taxation reserve 
To 10 per cent. dividend 9,000,000 
To carry forward to next account 940,332 


The bank's capital is Kr. 90,000,000, re- 


serve fund Kr. 40,000,000, and total re 
sources Kr. 1,229,132,390. 


- 5,000,000 
1,114,309 


THE governing board of the Allgemeine 
Oesterreichiche Boden Kredit Anstalt of 
Vienna, one of Austria's largest banks, has 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent. for 1928. 
Gross earnings were $4,500,000 and net 
profits $1,500,000. 


ProFir and loss account of the Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia and China, London, 
for the year ended December 31, 1928, 
showed net profit for the period of £627,262, 
after deduction of expenses of management, 
and after providing for bad and doubtful 
debts, taxation, etc. To this has been added 
£206,893 brought forward from the previous 
year, making a total of £834,156. This has 
been allocated as follows: 


To interim dividend at the rate of 
14 per cent. per annum ...... 

To final dividend at the rate of 14 
per cent. per annum 

To bonus of 6s. 3d. per share .... 

To contingencies account 40,000 

To carry forward to next account 186,656 


Paid up capital of the bank is £3,000,000, 
reserve fund £4,000,000, current and other 
accounts £26,514,994 and total resources 
£60,991,369. 


£210,000 


187,500 


At the annual meeting of the shareholders 
of the Commerz- und Privat- Bank, Aktien 
gesellschaft, Hamburg-Berlin, on April 16, 
1929, it was agreed to adopt the decision 
of the board of directors to pay a dividend 
of 11 per cent. on the capital stock of 
R. M. 60,000,000 for the year 1928. 

The bank's balance sheet for the year 
1928 shows new high records in net profits, 
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total assets and annual business turnover. 
The total assets of the bank were R.M. 
1,618,778,167.02 as of December 31, 1928, 
against R.M. 1,267,488,635.36 as of De- 
cember 31, 1927, this being the first time 
the assets exceeded the billion and one-half 
mark.. The total turnover for 1928 was 
about R.M. 120,000,000,000 and compares 
with about R. M. 104,000,000,000 for 1927. 
The amounts due creditors increased from 
R.M. 1,107,759,244.66 in 1927 to R.M. 
1,441,777,419.30 in 1928. The net earn- 
ings in 1928 amounted to R.M. 11,520, 
091.45, as compared with R.M. 10,208,- 
467.69 in 1927. 

In the balance sheet of the Commerz- und 
Privat’ Bank, A. G. per December 31, 1928, 
the capital of the bank is given as R.M. 
60,000,000, being the same as for 1927. 
This does not give effect to the absorption 
of two smaller German provincial banks 
(Braunschweigische Bank und Kreditanstalt 
and the Aachener Bank fuer Handel und 
Gewerbe) and also the merger of the Mit- 
teldeutsche Credit Bank with the Commerz- 
und Privat- Bank, A.G. For this latter 
purpose, the capital of the Commerz- und 
Privat- Bank, A. G. has since been increased 
by R.M. 15,000,000 to R.M. 75,000,000 
and the open reserves and surplus, under 
the new capitalization, will amout to about 
R.M. 40,000,000, instead of about R.M. 
35,000,000, as stated in the balance sheet 
per December 31, 1928. 


STATEMENT of the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., Tokyo, 

as of December 31, 1928, shows paid up 

capital of Yen 60,000,000, reserve funds of 

Yen 63,500,000, deposits of Yen 605,609,- 

498 and total resources of Yen 872,895,911. 
The bank’s profit for the six months’ 

period amounted to Yen 7,390,221. This has 

deen allocated as follows: 

To reserve fund 

To pension fund 

To bonus 

To dividend 

To carry forward to next account 


Yen 500.000 
507,000 
375,400 

3,000.000 
3,007,821 


In his address at the general meeting of 
shareholders of the bank on March 1, Gen- 
yemon Mitsui, president of the bank, sum- 


Learn a Foreign 
Language 
French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, etc. 


Conversational instruction under 
our native teachers will give you a 
practical knowledge of any lan- 
guage in a few months. We invite 
you to take a Free Trial Lesson. 


Day and Evening Classes and In- 
dividual Instruction. Catalogue on 
request. 


BERLIT7 


SCHOOL OF 


LANGUAGES 


Est. 50 years 336 Branches 


New York—30 W. 34th St., Tel. Pennsylvania 1188 
Brooklyn—2 18 Livingston St., Tel. Triangle 1946 


If there is no Berlitz School in your city 
write to Dept. Z for particulars of our 
Correspondence Course in FRENCH. 


marized conditions as follows: “As to the 
conditions in Japan. the inactivities in for- 
eign trade, the tardiness of the negotiation 
with China and the pending questions on 
resumption of gold basis chiefly contributed 
to the continued dulness throughout the 
season. The cheaper money in the market 
with signs of approach of Associated Banks’ 
lowering deposit rates, served to raise the 
security prices to a new high level and stim- 
ulated bond issues at lower rates. The ab- 
sorption of idle funds by the securities and 
the consequent contraction of currency last- 
ing for a while, resulted in reactional decline 
in security prices, though recovered later on 
to some extent. is 





BANK OF ATHENS TRUST COMPANY 


RGANIZED as a trust com- 

pany in April, 1926, from the 

New York agency of the Bank 
of Athens, Greece, for the purpose of 
giving better service to its clientele, the 
Bank of Athens Trust Company, New 
York, has continued to increase this 
service until it is now well organized 
to give every sort of banking facility 
in trading through the mother institu- 
tion and its more than one hundred 
agencies throughout the leading towns 
and cities of Greece. 

The New York agency was estab- 
lished in November, 1922, to promote 
business relations and a better under- 
standing between Greeks residing in 
the United States and in Greece. 


Theodore J. Eliasco, formerly man- 
ager of the Bank of Athens and sec 
ond son of John C. Eliasco, general 
manager of the Bank of Athens, Greece, 
is president of the trust company, 
J. Plastropoulos is chairman of the 
board, J. Lippuner, vice-president and 
secretary, and J. Kokinatos, treasurer. 

The board of directors of the trust 
company consists of Nicholas P. An- 
toniades, president the Commercial 
Union of America, New York; Theo 
dore Eliasco, president; John J. Glynn, 
attorney, New York; Ery Kehaya, 
president the Standard Commercial 
Tobacco Co., New York; Marius Las- 
caris, director the Bank of Athens, 
Athens; J. Lippuner, vice-president; 


ee 


ee 


Main banking room of the Bank of Athens Trust Company, New York, showing the 
safe deposit vault in the rear. 


$16 
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Joun C. Extasco THEODORE ELIAsco 


General Manager of the Bank of President the Bank of Athens Trust 
Athens, Greece. Company, New York. 


JoHN G. PLAsTROPOULOS J. LIpPPUNER 


Chairman of the board Bank of Vice-president and secretary of the 
Athens Trust Company, New York. Bank of Athens Trust Company. 
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W. S. 
John 


Palmer, attorney, New York; 
Plastropoulos, chairman of the 
board; Christos Staikos, Lekas and 
Drivas, New York; Constantine Ste- 
phanos, Stephanos Bros:;+"Philadelphia. 

Total resources of the Bank of 
Athens Trust Company as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, were $5,804,106 and 
deposits were $4,498,655. Statement 
of the Bank of Athens, Athens, Greece, 
as of the same date reported capital of 
Dr. 72,000,000, surplus of Dr. 92,- 
200,000, undivided profits of Dr. 4,- 
459,484, deposits of Dr. 3,116,908,- 
059 and total resources of Dr. 3,441,- 
983,126. 

The parent bank was established in 
1893 with initial capital of Dr. 5,000,- 
000 and since December 31, 1928, 
when the capital, surplus and undivided 
profits were Dr. 168,659,484, an in- 
crease has been effected which raised 
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the total capital and surplus to Dr. 
317,400,000. 

John Coundouriotis is the chairman 
of the board of the directors of the 
Bank of Athens. He is a brother of 
the president of the Hellenic Republic, 
Admiral Paul Coundouriotis. 

In 1913 John C. Eliasco, of the 
banking firm of C. Eliasco Fils, Con- 
stantinople, took charge of the bank 
and under his administration the bank 
has achieved its greatest progress. Dur- 
ing his management the Bank of Athens 
has expanded its activities outside of 
Greece, to London, into Egypt and the 
Island of Cyprus, where it has become 
one of the leading banking factors. 

Among the directors of the Bank of 
Athens are Emm. Rodocanachi, direc- 
tor of the Midland Bank Limited, Lon- 
don; J. Exbrayat and P. Mirabaud, di- 


Vault door in the modern safe deposit department of the Bank of Athens Trust 
Company. The vault was manufactured and installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Safe Company, Hamilton, Ohio, and New York. 
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rectors of the Banque de lUnion 
Parisienne, Paris; Ch. R. Wehrung, di- 
rector of the Banque Franco-Serbe, 


Banque Balkanique, etc., of Paris; and 
other prominent bankers of Greece, 


Paris and Egypt. 


SOUTHERN TRUST CONFERENCE HELD IN ATLANTA 


(Continued from page 777) 


Problems of a New Trust Department,” 
E. R. Farris, trust officer First National 
Bank, Laurel, Miss. Second session, 
Friday afternoon: “The Development 
of New Business,” W. C. Bowman, 
president First National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; “Personal Solicitation in 
the Smaller Southern City,” C. W. 
Bailey, president Southern Trust Com- 
pany, Clarksville, Tenn.; “Obtaining 
Trust Business Through Personal Rep- 
resentatives,” Thoburn Mills, assistant 
trust officer Guardian Trust Company, 
Cleveland; “The Pool Mortgage Sys- 
tem,’ G. Fred Berger, treasurer Norris- 


town-Penn Trust Company, Norris- 
town, Penn. 


Third session, Saturday morning, 
April 20: “How to Develop the Life 
Insurance Trust in the South,” Leslie 
G. McDouall, associate trust officer 
Fidelity Union Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J.; “The Administrative Side of 
Trust Work,” F. P. Spruill, president 
and trust officer Rocky Mount Savings 
and Trust Company, Rocky Mount, N. 
C.; “Co-operation with the Bar,” 
Robertson Griswold, vice-president and 
trust officer, Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md.; “How to Handle the 
Registration and Transfer of Securi- 
ties,” David P. Condon, registrar the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
New York City. 





Investors Know 
This Seal Means Safety 


We are making investors “safety con- 
scious” through familiarizing them with 
General Surety Company’s seal and 


what it stands for. 


Our unconditional GUARANTEE of 
principal and interest of a bond, gives 
the investor implicit confidence both 
in the bond and in the man who recom- 


mends it. 


GENERAL SURETY COMPANY 


340 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 


Under Supervision Insurance Department State of New York 





How Banks are Advertising 


Special Section of The Bankers Magazine 


HE Financial Adver- 
ses Association will 


hold its annual con- 
vention in Atlanta, Ga., 
from October 30 to Novem- 
ber 4, it was decided by the 
hoard of directors of the 
association at its mid-year 
conference. The meeting 
will be a “how to” conven- 
tion, and plans are already 
under way for the program. 
The “how to” plan, as 
explained by Charles H. 
McMahon, director of ad- 
vertising of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Detroit and 
a vice-president of the as- 
sociation, is as follows: 
“This is a ‘how to’ age. 
Analysis shows a desire on 
the part of most of us for 
specific information on how 
best to conduct our busi- 
ness development and ad- 
vertising department. <A 
convention that offers fifty 
ways to develop profitable 
business for a bank, a trust 
company, and an_ invest- 
ment house, will have a 
wide appeal to financial men 
who wish to see their in- 
stitutions grow. Such a 
program offers an opportu- 
nity to present the ideal 
building program of finan- 
cial institutions with con- 
tinuity seldom found in 
any convention except those 
staged hy 
su ; 


the nation’s most 
manufacturers.” 


MAY 1929 


THE thoughts of travel 
which come to most people 
on the arrival of spring are 
being taken advantage of 
by banks, which are send- 
ing out a large amount of 
literature advertising the 
services of their various 
travel departments and bu- 
reaus. 

A new folder which ad- 
vertises the letter of credit 
of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York names 
some of the history-making 
trips on which these letters 
of credit have been carried 


—Colonel Lindbergh’s flight 


Money Plus Security 


Warn you, establish 2 Life Insurance Trust you pro- 
vide something more than money for your beneficiaries. 


What you really do is to complete the idea you had in 
mind when you took out your insurance. 


You leave money plus the experienced advice and service 
of a competent Trustee—you protect your beneficiaries 
ffom extravagant and unwise investments. 


One of our Trust Officers will take pleasure in explaining 
the simple and easy measures necessary to establish a 


Life Insurance Trust. 


Tue Farmers’ Loan AND Trust Company 


to Paris, the return trip 
from this country of the 
Graf Zeppelin, and _ the 
three-year horseback trip of 
A. FF. Tschiffely from 
Buenos Aires to New York. 
The folder also outlines 
the convenience of this form 
of funds for travelers. It 
is attractively gotten up and 
is printed in green and 
black on ivory paper. Its 
shape is typical of the 
Equitable folders, being 9% 
by 4 inches when folded. 


OnE of the newest folders 
of the Mellon National 





22 WILLIAM STREET - NEW YORK 


475 Fifth Avenue at 41st Screet 


LONDON, 13 Cockspur Sereet + 


901 Madison Avenue at 72nd Street 
PARIS, 70 Rue des Petits Champs 


"For the purpose of Accommodating the citizens of the State” 


FROM THE CHARTER OF THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 1622 


This sound and constructive trust copy deals with the 
application of trusteeship to the individual's own problems. 
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Affiliated with The FinstNatiow a: Bank of Rusvon, 
New England's oldest and largest financial instytution 


Just Another Convenience 


"Pepa your checking 
account with The 
First National Bank of 
Boston. Then put your 
security transactions 
through us. On your in- 
structions, the bank will 
charge or credit your 
checking account. Con- 
sider the convenience of 
this arrangement. 


The a 

FIRST NATIONAL 

CORPORATION of 
BOSTON 


67 MILK STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Liberry 7200 


Barrneone 
Sr. Lows 


Curvenano 


Harrrose 


The investment subsidiary of 

New England's largest bank 

emphasizes the convenience 

of its services in a good look- 

ing and well designed adver- 
tisement. 


Bank (Pittsburgh) _ travel 
bureau, which produces ex- 
cellent direct-mail advertis- 
ing throughout the year, is 
devoted almost entirely ro 
beauty spots and places of 
interest in England, with 
but brief mention of the 
“countries across the chan- 
nel.” The pages are de- 
voted to a beautifully col- 
ored view of an ocean liner, 
with appropriately informal 
copy describing an ocean 
voyage. The folder is called 
“Pleasure Spots Across the 
Sea” and follows the usual 
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style of advertising done by 
this bank travel bureau, 
which has been mentioned 
from month to month in 
these columns. 


Unoper the title “Could You 
Cash Your Personal Check 
Abroad,” the Old Colony 


has gotten up an attractive 
folder with a colorful map 
of Europe as the cover. “No 
one would dream of offer. 
ing a personal check in a 
Paris shop for Ger. 
man railroad tickets 

in a Tokio hotel . . . of 
for customs at the border,” 


Trust Company of Boston says the text. “On the 


LOOKING FORWARD WITH GREATER BRIDGEPORT 


More Energy {Electrical—Banking } 


Here is a real opinion on Greater Bridgeport's future: 


The United Illuminating Company's generation of current in the 
Greater Bridgeport area has more than doubled since 1921; the 
number of mecers in use has increased more than 81%; and maxi- 
mum generating capacity has grown 238%. Nevertheless, the com- 
pany is about to add another power plant which will increase its 
potential output nearly 50%. 


The Bridgeport Trust Company also generates current—the banking 
energy that lies in money and credit. It, too, has been steadily 
increasing its capacity to serve its customers, because it, too, sees a 
greater city ahead. 


Alert, prégressive business that banks at The Trust 
Company has contact with an ample supply of banking energy backed 
by experience and animated by enlightened policies. Contacts invited. 


United Illuminating Co. 


j | Bridgeport Trust Company 
| Electrical Station Generation 


Growth In Total Resources 


Dec. 3,1991 . . . - $868,655.37 
+ 1,430,151.21 

1,729,815 33 

+ + 3,053,631.65 

+ « 7,860,210.37 

+ + 9,783,720.07 

+ + 11,209,953.06 

. 14.705,088-38 


BRIDGEPORT TRUST 
COMPANY _ 


2% interest automatically paid on monthly checking account balances 
averaging $1,000 or over. 


One of a series of community advertisements 

being published by a Connecticut bank, and 

showing the trend of bank advertising toward 

community development and away from empha- 

sis on the bank itself. The comparison between 

electric and banking power is an_ interesting 
feature of this advertisement. 








LUCIUS TETER, President 
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Are Not AllA 


Faas 


all banks give the same services. So do all artists paint pictures 
but the pictures are not all alike. Neither are the services of 
banks. They differ with the manner of doing and with the 
personalities of the bank officers. 


Chicago Trust Company offers all kinds of bank and trust 
services but just now we wish to place emphasis on our Com- 
mercial Banking facilities—old-fashioned deposit and discount, 
receiving funds, collecting checks and drafts, and making leans. 
To transact commercial banking business satisfactorily the 
banker must have a wealth of information as to business and 
its trend, credit and its supply and the general situation and 
feeling. This information must be sifted and given application 
to each particular case. 

If vou would like to do business with men who will have an 


interest in your progress and profits, you are cordially invited 
to become acquainted with our officers. That is the first step. 


CuHiIcAGo Trust COMPANY 


JOHN W. O'LEARY, User President 


Southeast Corner Monroe and Clark 


Entrance on Monroe Street 





A COMFORTABLE PLACE TO DO BUSINESS 





A good looking layout and _ attention-getting 
headline are features of this advertisement of a 


Chicago bank. 


The use of white space is 


excellent. 


other hand, travelers’ checks, 
purchased through us, are 
as acceptable as cash in any 
part of the civilized world, 
not only at banks, but at 
hotels, shops, ticket or cus- 
toms office every- 
Where where cash is re- 
quired | | .” 

Three-color _ printing—in 
blue, yellow and black—and 
lively illustrations aid in 
making the folder attention- 
getting. 


THE practical rather than 
the romantic side of travel 
's emphasi-ed in a booklet, 


“Abroad With You,” which 
the National City Bank of 
New York has distributed. 
It is simply printed in 
black on white paper and 
lists in simple form that in- 
stitution’s services to travel- 
ers. An introduction reads: 
“Wherever you go—how 
ever broad or limited your 
banking and investment re- 
quirements may be—your 
account with the National 
City Bank of New York 
will make the contact and 
provide the facilities for 
the transaction of your fi- 
nancial business. The serv- 
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ices of this international in- 
stitution travel with you 
through its seventy-six 
branches in twenty-two 
countries and more than 
four thousand  correspon- 
dents in every important 
city of the world. Full use 
of the services which your 
‘National City’ account 
places at your disposal will 
assure you many _ special 
courtesies in foreign lands. 
It will serve as an introduc- 
tion placing you in intimate 
touch with business condi- 
tions and markets and with 
the customs of the people 
and the technique of doing 
business with them.” 

This bank names, among 





A Complete 
Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers 
exceptional facilities for 
transacting banking business 
of every description through 
2000 branches covering all 
important agricultural, com- 
mercial, industrialand 
residential districts in Eng- 
land and Wales. The Head 
Office is at 5. Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 











Affiliations ; Belfast Banking Co. 
Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd. and North 
of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotiand; 
Midland Bank Executor and 
Trustee Co. Ltd. 


MIDLAND BANK 











A London bank shows what 

can be done with a simple 

layout when it is combined 
with good typography. 
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A BANK LOOKS 


AT BUSINESS TRENDS 


Pink pills for pale profits 


A large drug manufacturer, dissatisfied 
with his profits, analyzed his production 
and found chat he was making a certain 
tablet in 30 different sizes and colors. 


Of these thirty kinds only two were 
in any great demand. So he resolved to 
manufacture these two sizes in two dif- 
ferent colors only, thereby reducing the 
30 kinds to 4. 


Making similar reductions on his other 
products he simplified"the 2,670 items 
on his price list to 144. 


With more time to concentrate on the 
fewer items, he found ways to improve 
them. He also discovered new sales 
arguments that had been overlooked pre- 


viously. He speeded up his deliveries, 
and in other ways imprqved the service 
to his customers. 


As a result, he not only lowered his 
manufacturing costs, reduced storage 
space and eliminated layoffs in slack 
seasons, but actually increased his sales 
volume 400%, 
* * * 

When simplification can be translated 
into profits your banker is interested. 
These are the sort of problems we like 
to discuss with our customers. In this 
way we broaden our knowledge of busi- 
ness trends and are able to give con- 
structive help On a wide range of spe- 
cific problems. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Main Offne: BROAD AND BEAVER STREETS 


41 WEST 54TH STREET 


113 BROADWAY 


24 EAST 45TH STREET 


A New York bank indicates its interest in simplifica- 

tion as a method of reducing manufacturing costs in 

the above original and ingeniously presented adver- 
tisement. 


its services to travelers, in- 
vestment service at its cor- 
respondent offices through- 
out the United States and 
abroad. 


AN entirely different type 
of folder is used by the 
same bank in advertising its 
travelers’ checks. Its cover 
is marked off diagonally 
into squares, each of which 
contains, in colors, a scene 
of some far-away place. 
The copy stresses the point 
that the travelers’ checks of 
this bank are “accepted 


everywhere.” Foreign 
branches of the bank are 
listed on the last page of 
this folder. 


“WoRRYLESS Travel” is the 
name given by the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston to an 
attractive booklet which is 
of a more comprehensive 
nature. It lists and describes 
all of the bank’s services to 
travelers, from advice on 
itineraries, the securing of 
travel accommodations, etc., 
to the convenience of hav- 
ing a safe deposit depart- 


ment and place for the 
storage of bulkier articles 
while away from home. 
The cover, of tan, holds 
the title, printed in a dark 
red, and a gayly colored 
Spanish picture—the illus 
tration being tipped to the 
rough cover paper which 
would not be suitable for 
half-tone reproduction. A 
lighter shade of tan is used 
for the inside pages. It is 
printed in black with head: 
ings and small, informal il. 
lustrations in blueish-green. 


In a booklet “Safeguards 
for the Traveler,” the West: 
minster Bank Limited, of 
London, gives a short ac 
count of that bank's “cir 
cular notes” (travelers 
checks). The copy begins: 
“Until the deed has been 
accomplished, and the thief 
has done his work, it is in 
credible how swiftly and 
completely one’s pocket or 
baggage may be rifled of 
money. It may well be that 
the entire pleasure of a 
holiday is destroyed, and 
the traveler compelled to 
endure the misery of finding 
himself penniless in a for 
eign country; yet the risk 
is run daily, and the full 
penalty is paid only to 
often, for no better reason 
than a failure to recognize 
a form of protection which 
costs nothing—not even in 
convenience. No _ earthly 
device can eliminate the 
possibility of theft, as such. 
It requires no alchemy, how 
ever, to insure that money, 
once filched from the right 
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ful owner, ceases to be 
money at all. In a new 
sense, ‘Who steals my purse, 
steals trash.’ ¥s 


Tue March number of Re- 
flections, issued by the Cali- 
fornia Trust Company, Los 
Angeles, as usual relates a 
number of interesting stories 
in connection with its duties 
as executor and_ trustee. 
They are well written and 
hold the attention of the 
reader. On the first page 
of this issue are the words, 
“What Does Trust Service 
Really Cost?” The ques- 
tion is answered in the 
story told below. It reads, 
in part: “A successful busi- 
ness man came to us with 
an estate valued at $225,- 
000, which he desired to 
place in trust for his ten- 
year-old son. Against the 
estate were obligations of 
$95,000, to which inheri- 
tance and property taxes 
and administration fees 
would add $21,000. To 
meet these total charges of 
$116,000, the only avail- 
able cash in evidence was 
the $30,000 that would be 
realized from life insurance. 
This insurance was made 
payable to the estate, bring- 
ing the net worth of the es- 
tate into higher brackets 
which would increase in- 
heritance taxes from $3800 
to $8750 administra- 
tion expenses by $600 and 
Property taxes by $900 

a total of $6450 in need- 


less expense. 


Our recommendations 


Were few and simple. First, 


to set up enough additional 
insurance to cover the cash 
needs of the estate; second, 
to make all insurance pay- 
able to a life insurance 
trust, instead of to the es- 
tate, thus saving thousands 
of dollars of needless ex- 
pense in inheritance and 
property taxes and admin- 
istration expenses; third, to 
so fortify the business that 
in the event of its owner's 
death before his son was 
old enough to carry on, the 
business could be operated in 
trust, under specific direc- 
tions left by the owner. . . .” 


A BIRTHDAY gift box, in 
which a bank book is to be 
placed, is made the feature 


in the Brmsh Commonwealth of Nations 


trade of the Domumon. 
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Qhcago 27 South LaSalle Sereet 


ON ITS SECOND CENTURY 


STABLISHED in Montreal one hundred and ten years ago. the Bank of Montreal has taken an 
active part in the progress of Canada from a comparatively small colony to 1ts present proud positon 


Today, through ts Had Office aod more chan 600 Branches, 1t offers a complete banking serene 
local, natvonal and internanional—in every secnon of the Dominion 
Abroad the Bank has 1s own offices in the chief financul centres, and these offices, in conjunction with a 
world-wide system of banking correspondents, give it a position of outstanding wmportance in the foreign 
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Established 1817 
TOTAL ASSETS IN EXCESS OF $750,000,000 
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HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


of a folder gotten out by 
the Dime Savings Bank of 
Detroit. The copy is writ- 
ten to show the advantages 
of starting a savings account 
for every child. The box 
is pictured both open and 
closed, and on the front 
cover is shown a picture of 
a baby, surrounded by birth- 
day toys, and holding in his 
hand one of the gift boxes. 


IN commemoration of the 
110th anniversary of its 
founding, the Bank for Sav- 
ings in the City of New 
York has published a_his- 
tory of the institution in 
book form. Its 190 pages 
contain a running story of 
the bank’s activities since 


Wilhem 1. sopersegreg the 
Bont’: oreqreel Coloarel Charset 
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A Canadian bank marks the 110th anniversary of its 
founding by means of an effective piece of prestige copy. 





AM ADVERTISEMENT OF THE GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 


Do Your Paper 


Profits 


bring you an 
income? 


Ficu grade stocks are 


now selling, in many cases, 
on an income basis of less 
than 3%. 


High grade bonds are now available at 
prices yielding in some cases dowb/e the 
income of equally representative stocks. 


In certain situations substantial stock 
holdings are a sound and proper part of 
an investment program. We deal in 
both stocks and bonds. 


Increased income 1s only one of the 
advantages in the purchase of bonds. 
Stability in value and protection against 
wide and rapid fluctuations in price 
make bonds important in any invest- 
ment structure. 


We shall be glad to make 
recommendations 


Fort and Griswold Streets 
pereoir 


GUARDIAN DETROIT COMPANY 
Cero et he Cuaron Pewee 


A good example of timeliness 
and independence of view- 
point is given in the above 
advertisement of the invest- 
ment subsidiary of a Detroit 
bank. This advertisement is 
one of a series which the 
company has been running 
during the current stock 
market controversy. 


its organization and include 
many interesting incidents 
which are shown in the 
bank’s records. Numerous 
illustrations include portraits 
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of past officers and direc- 
tors, the various homes of 
the bank, and views of New 
York in several stages of its 
growth. Old documents 
and newspaper clippings 
have also been reproduced. 

The volume is well gotten 
up and printed. The title 
has been printed in gold on 
a light blue cover, and the 
inside pages are of heavy 
ivory colored coated paper, 
on which brown ink brings 
out the illustrations effec- 
tively. 


In “Joint Service” the 
Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit explains the ad- 
vantages of naming that in- 
stitution as a _ co-executor 
and co-trustee, with some 
relative or friend of the 
client. The booklet is 
printed in black on white 
paper, and the title and 
name of the bank are in 
the form of steel engravings 
on the front cover. This 
style of cover is carried 
out by the Guardian Group 
in all of its direct-mail ad- 
vertising. 


ScENES of early days and 
others of last winter's ski- 
jumping are combined to 


make an almost entirely 
“tabloid” number of the 
March, 1929, issue of with 
interest, published by the 
Vermont-Peoples National 
Bank of Brattleboro. The 
cover shows a picture of 
one of the first automobiles 
in the city. There is one 
page of text, and then a 
number of pictures of early 


automobiles, bicycles, ete 
The latter half of the Maga- 
zine contains a number of 
views of the national sk: 
jumping contest of 1929, 
which was held in Brattle 
boro. Four pages are de 
voted to the bank: a page 
containing a portrait of a 
director who died recently: 
another with a portrait of 
a newly elected director; a 
third a photograph of the 
bank staff at a banquet; 
and the back cover, contain: 
ing the names of the off- 
cers and directors of the 
institution. 


NEW NOTES IN TRUST 
ADVERTISING 


ComPETITION for attention 
on the pages of the New 
York daily newspapers 
makes the problem of an 
advertiser no easy one to 
solve, except by using very 
large space. The Bank of 
the Manhattan Company, 
New York, in its trust 
advertising, seems to have 
solved this problem in its 
current series without using 
large space by making its 
advertisements wider than 
they are long. The result 
is that they are among the | 
first advertisements on the 
page to catch the eye oa 
the reader. 

Incidentally, while solving 
this problem of attracting 
attention, the series in ques 
tion is keyed to the idea o! 
solving the problems 0 
those in need of any form 
of trust service. The firs 
advertisement in the serie 
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was entitled ‘Manhattan 
Trusteeship Solves Prob- 
lems” and this is being fol- 
lowed by others with such 
titles as “The Problem of 
the Rhodes Scholars,” ““The 
Problem of the Perplexed 
Father,” “The Problem of 
the Two Partners,” “The 
Problem of Estate Taxes,” 
and others. Each advertise- 
ment is an example of good 
typography and layout 
while the reading matter, 
under the headings ‘The 
Problem” and “The Solu- 
tion” in parallel columns 
on each side of an attrac- 
tively designed illustration, 
is concisely and _interest- 
ingly written. 

Prior to the introduction 
of the current series, the 
trust advertising of the 
Bank of the Manhattan 
Company was planned to 
accomplish two distinct re- 
sults: the first to establish 
firmly in the public mind 
the fact that the bank is 


MANHATTAN TRUSTEESHIP SOLVES PROBLEMS 


The Problem of the Rhodes Scholars 
= 


THE PROBLEM 


IE Associauon of Amer. 
tean Rhodes Scholars, com 
memorating the seventy-bfth 
anniversary of Cecil Rhodes 
birth, recently deciaed to estab- 
lush un his country a permanent 
fund to be known as the Amen- 
can Trust Fung tor Oxtord Unw 
versity. As the University nad 
no official represencation in the 
United States and the Associa 
tion itself was a 
porated body, neither could act 
un the capacity of Trustee; it 
was problemarical as to how 
best to admunuscer the fund. 


THE SOLUTION 


HE Rhodes scholars found 
the solution of their prob- 
lem im “Manhattan Trustee: 
ship" and this bank was ap- 
pointed as Trustee of the fund 
Inannouncing the appountment 
the Secretary of the Association 
sated that t was conndered 
peculiarly appropriate that the 
oldest banking institution in 
America operating under its 
original charver should be se 
lected as the Trustee of « tund 
tor the benefit of the oldest and 
most famous university in the 
English-speaking world 


copy of the Dstond Trust Dees wi 
We ent wpe reget 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


FUFTY-ONE CONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


A DEPENDABLE EXECUTOR 


Its unusual shape makes this advertisement of a New 

York bank easily seen on a newspaper page, and its pres- 

entation of text in problem and answer form assure its 
being read. 


engaged in trust business— 
a fact not apparent in its 
corporate title—and, second, 
to make the reading public 
associate the thought and 
act of will-making with the 
bank. The first result was 
accomplished through the in- 
vention and constant repeti- 
tion of the words “Man- 


The Problem of the Two Partners 


THE PROBLEM 


ind succeeded 


THE SOLUTION 


si fies partners submutted ther problem to our Trust Depart: 
ment and the solunon as found im the servne ol 
Manhattan TruSeesh: 


muums for both pohces being 
paid our of the partnership rucome 
and thereby recognized as part of 
the overhead of the business. 

At once the threateaed in- 
equality disappeared because. in 
case of the death of ether, the 
bank would assume the respons 
bility of admumftenng the fund 
thus created and paying an income 
to the beneficanes. 


B. be of the / MANHATTAN COMPANY 


TY-TWOCONVENIENTLY LOCATED 
ICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


A DEPENDABLE EXECUTOR 


second example of a series of effective trust advertise- 
ments being published by a New York bank. 


hattan Trusteeship” in close 
association with the name 
of the bank, while the sec- 
ond result was effected by 
the repeated use of the 
question “Have You Made 
Your Will?” in various 
forms of advertising dis- 
play. 

Supplementing the news- 
paper advertising, the trust 
department of the bank 
has prepared and issued a 
number of interesting and 
informative booklets and 
leaflets on the various phases 
of trust service. Among 
these was one issued under 
the title of “The Biography 
of an Idea.” It traced 
briefly, but authoritatively, 
the history and develop- 
ment of will-making and 
trusteeship from the earliest 
times. It also made public 
for the first time in trust 
literature a reproduction and 
translation of the oldest 
known will in the world. 
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by Land, Sea or Air 


A combined land and sea airport, largest on the Atlantic 
Coast, soon will mark Baltimore on the nation’s air map. 
The ocean-going steamship channel is just off shore; on 
the land side two trunk line railroads. Twenty minutes by 
motor to the center of the city. 


Aircraft manufacturers are planning to move their plants 
to Baltimore. Government officials and European experts 
call Baltimore, with its natural advantages, ideally situated 


for intensive aerial activities. 


The Baltimore Trust Company played a leading part in 
financing the airport. Its resources are available to finance 
sound aircraft manufacturing or transportation projects. 


BALTIMORE 
TRUST COMPANY 


Unusual illustration combines with excellent layout and 
well written copy to form an unusually attractive adver- 
tisement for a Baltimore bank. 


A SOUVENIR booklet con- 
taining a history of the 
bank and numerous views 
of its new building was 
published by the National 
Bank of Australasia Limited, 
Melbourne, in connection 
with the opening of its new 
quarters. The booklet con- 
tains forty pages, text oc- 
cupying the left-hand pages 
and illustrations, the right. 
Previous homes of the bank 
and various views from the 
top of the structure are in- 
cluded in the illustrations. 


The booklet is printed on 
cream colored coated paper 
in brown, and has a tan 
cover, printed in brown and 


blue. 


THE same bank uses a card- 
board bank for the increase 
of its savings accounts. A 
piece of cardboard is cut 
out in the shape of the 
bank entrance, and is 
printed in colors to corre- 
spond with those of the 
bank. A part of the tran- 
som is cut out, and the 


ee 


words “drop coin here” 
printed on manila paper, 
show through the slot. This 
is part of an envelope at 
tached to the cardboard 
front, to hold the coins, Op 
the back of the envelope are 
the words, “One dollar or 
more in this envelope will 
open a savings account for 
you at the United States 
National Bank.” 


IN connection with the in 
stallation of a night de 
pository, the United States 
National Bank of Denver 
got out a simple folder, for 
use as an envelope stuffer, 
explaining the working of 
the new device and its con 
venience. Photographs of 
the depository aid in the 
explanation. 


THE story of the experience 
of one of its customers is 
made the subject of an in 
teresting folder gotten out 
by the Kentucky Title Trust 
Co., of Louisville, Ky. On 
the first page of the four 
page folder are the words 
“How Her $5608 Grew to 
$35,000 in 12 Years.” The 
copy begins: “Let us tell 
you the story of one of our 
customers. “She is a school 
teacher who came to Us 

twelve years ago for a loa 
on a two-family apartment 
building. The property o 
cupies a location near down’ 
town which you, with thow 
sands of other Louisvillians, 
have been passing daily. 
The appraisal made for & 
by a realtor on February 
26, 1916, valued the build 
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ing at $4000, and the lot, 
35 by 123 feet, at $1608, 
a total of $5608. The loan 
was arranged and the small 
initial payment made by the 
owner. Regular weekly pay- 
ments followed, provided 
from the rent income of the 
property itself. In a few 
months the mortgage will 
be paid and the property 
will be hers free of in- 
cumbrance - 
copy goes on to tell the 
present value of the prop- 
erty and invites the reader 
to go into the bank to dis- 
cuss his similar problems. 

The folder is printed in 
black and green on manila 
paper. 


A PRIZE contest for busi- 
ness building methods has 
been announced by Preston 
E. Reed, executive secretary 
of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. The campaign 
is open to all members of 
the association and is in 
line with the organization's 
policy of promoting better 
advertising and business 
building methods. The con- 
test is now open and will 
close on August 10. The 
best plans will be selected 
by a committee consisting 
of Julian M. Case, Dime 
Savings Bank, Detroit; Vir- 
gil D. Allen, First Bank & 
Trust Company, Utica, N. 
Y.; Henry C. Ochs, Win- 
ters National Bank & Trust 
Company, Dayton; J. A. 
Price, People Savings . @ 
Trust Cx mpany, Pittsburgh; 
Robert D. Mathias, Deposit- 
ors State Bank, Chicago; C. 


E. Auracher, Cedar Rapids 
Savings Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Cedar Rapids; and 
Paul Bollinger, Harris, Small 
& Co., Detroit. Awards 
will be made at the asso- 
ciation convention in At- 
lanta; October 30. 

The contest has several 
divisions, so as to cover ad- 
vertising and business build- 
ing methods in all branches 
of the financial field. 


In these days of sudden 
bank mergers, an important 
problem is presented to the 
new business department to 
break the news to depositors 
diplomatically. | Depositors 


of merged banks are fre- 
quently fearful that the 
change may impair the 
friendly relationship which 
they have enjoyed with the 
old organization. It is im- 
portant to eradicate this im- 
pression at the very start 
and to assure customers 
that their needs will be 
looked out for by the new 
management just as eth- 
ciently as by the old. A 
New York trust company 
which recently figured in a 
merger handled this situa- 
tion by sending out 100- 
word telegrams to all lead- 
ing depositors signed by 
the president, assuring them 


HIS institution offers you the 


benefit of 116 years experience, 
gleaned from activities extending 
to the far corners of the earth. 


ESTABLISHED 1812 


She BANK °F AMERICA 


NATIONAL 


ASSOCIATION 


eke BANKAMERJC CORPORATION 
COMBINED CAPITAL FUNDS OVER 75 MILLION DOLLARS 


29 Offices in Five Boroughs of Greater New York 


COMMERCIAL THRIFT 


FOREIGN TRUST 


A single sentence of copy carries the message of this 
New York bank's prestige in an impressive layout. 





Daily . . . almost hourly .. . 


A business that today may be 
even a nation. . 
become international in scope. 





Capital $10,000,000 Reserve 
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modern ideas and inventions are 


bringing closer the once far-flung outposts of trade. 


onfined to a city, t© a province or 


. tomorrow, through progressive management may 


Such rapidly changing conditions 


call for a banking service world wide in its outlook —as well as 
efficient and vigilant in the home field. 


This Bank has the resources and the organization to extend 
such a service to tts clients 


THE BANK OF 


NOVA SCOTIA 


rea 


$20,000,000 Resources $260,000,000 


Sepervisor of Maritime Proviace Branches: H. L ENMAN, Seist Jobs, N.B. 


Heading 


unusual 


and illustration ar 
advertisement of 


e tied together closely in this 
a Canadian bank. The art 


work is especially impressive. 


that the merger would re- 
sult in no change of policy. 


SPECIAL savings accounts 
are the subject of two fold- 
ers sent out by the State 
Savings Bank of Victoria, 
Australia. One deals with 
Christmas clubs and an- 
other with “save to travel” 
clubs. 

“What is a Christmas 
Club?” is the question asked 
on the cover of the first 
mentioned. The _ benefits 
and mechanics of the 
Christmas Club are ex- 


plained in detail in the five 
pages of text. A sugges- 
tion of the other special 
savings clubs is made in the 
copy. 

“Don’t Stay at Home” 
says the cover of the sec- 
ond folder, the words be- 
ing placed in a frame up- 
held by a locomotive and 
an ocean liner. “Don’t 
stay at home envying those 
people who seem able to 
journey anywhere any time,” 
says the copy. “You may 
be as independent as they 
are. If you are tired of 


ee 


the humdrum, if you long 
for new scenes, for the 
stimulation that comes from 
a complete change, there js 
no need for you to stay at 
home pining for the pos 
sible! Travel, today, is not 
the exclusive privilege of 
the few. It is within reach 
of all. The year that goes 
by without a trip to new 
places is lost. Whether it 
be a simple holiday of two 
weeks or a journey around 
the world, the traveler gains 
a better understanding of 
life. Travel is a great edu: 
cator. Everyone wants to 
travel; everyone should 
travel; everyone can travel. 
The Save-to-Travel _ plan 
makes it possible for all.” 

The working of the plan 
is then described. 

Both folders are printed 
in black and white. 


For the convenience of the 
depositors, the Webster 
Atlas National Bank of 
Boston is featuring a special 
form of check suitable for 
use with a window en 
velope, thus avoiding the 
laborious task of addressing 
envelopes in the payment of 
bills. Checks in this form, 
together with a supply of 
window envelopes, are fur 
nished to depositors without 
charge, in proportion 0 
balances maintained. 
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vistas in the largest single CLEVELAND 
banking room in the world — Resources over $300,000,000 








Central in name and location . 
National in usefulness 


International in service 


RESOURCES OVER $65,000,000 


Central National Bank 


| of Cleveland 
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WESTERN REGIONAL SAVINGS 
CONFERENCE 


ANKERS from eleven western 
B states attended the western re- 
gional savings conference held 
April 25-26 in San Diego, Calif., un- 
der the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. The states represented were 
Washington, Oregon, California, Idaho, 
Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 
In addition to the business sessions, 
a banquet was held on the evening of 
April 25. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, 
president of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, spoke on South 
America. The two-day program was 
as follows: 

First session: Welcome to delegates, 
Harry C. Clark, mayor of San Diego; 
“The Increasing Importance of Sav- 
ings,” Taylor R. Durham, president 
Savings Bank Division, American 
Bankers Association, _ vice-president 
832 


Chattanooga Savings Bank and Trust 
Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.; “Bonds 
Legal for Investment by Savings Banks,” 
Jay Morrison, vice-president and secre- 
tary Washington Mutual Savings Bank, 
Seattle, Wash.; “Letter Writing as a 
Bank Asset,” W. J. Marra, correspon: 
dence director, Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco. 

Second session: “Banks in Competi- 
tion with Building and Loan Associa’ 
tions,” G. A. Marr, Cheney, Jensen 
and Marr, lawyers, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; “The Problem of Unprofitable 
Business,” H. D. Ivey, vice-president 
Citizens National Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles; “The Need of a 
Uniform Method of Figuring Interest,” 
W. R. Morehouse, vice-president 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 

Third session: “The World Is Up: 
side Down,” W. Espey Albig, deputy 
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manager, American Bankers Associa- 
tion; “Safe Deposit Service,” Mary E. 
McKittrick, secretary California State 
Safe Deposit Association, Los Angeles; 
“A Project in Thrift Education,” Avery 
J. Gray, supervisor Los Angeles Banks 
School Savings Association, Los An- 
geles, assisted by pupils of the Los 
Angeles public schools. 


833 


Fourth session: “Real Estate Ap- 
praisals,” representative of Tax Fac- 
tors, Inc.; “Title Insurance and Real 
Estate Loans,” John F. Forward, Jr., 
president Union Title Insurance Com- 
pany, San Diego; “Money Talks,” 
Herman Nater, vice-president Bank of 
Italy, Los Angeles, president Los An- 
geles Advertising Club. 


SOUTHERN SAVINGS CONFERENCE HELD 
IN BIRMINGHAM 


ROBLEMS which are confronting 
Pesos banks and savings depart- 

ments were discussed at the south- 
ern regional savings conference held 
April 11-12 in Birmingham, Ala., un- 
der the auspices of the Savings Bank 
Division, American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

J. C. Persons, president American- 
Traders National Bank, of Birming- 
ham, welcomed the visitors to the con- 
vention, and a response was given by 
Taylor R. Durham, president of the 
Savings Bank Division. The remainder 
of the program follows: 

First session: “The Problem of the 
Country Banker in His Bond Invest- 
ment Account,” J. W. Slaughter, 
president Columbus National Bank, 
Columbus, Miss.; “Savings Groups— 
Are They Valuable to the Large Bank? 
(Christmas, Travel, Vacation Clubs) ,” 
C. W. Fox, vice-president Whitney- 
Central Trust and Savings Bank, New 
Orleans: “Competition | Problems— 
Building and Loan, Mortgage and 
Thrift Certificates,” Judge H. L. Stand- 
even, executive vice-president and trust 
oficer, Exchange Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Second session: “Times Whirligig,” 
W. Espey Albig, deputy manager 
American Bankers Association, New 
York City; “Small Loan Department,” 
Eminuel Weinstock, vice-president 


Louisville National Bank and Trust 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; “Account- 
ing in the Modern Savings Bank,” R. 
H. Brunkhorst, comptroller Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Third session: “How to Get and De- 
velop Savings Accounts,” Gordon D. 
Palmer, vice-president City National 
Bank, Tuscaloosa, Ala.; ‘Employes’ 
Contests,” A. G. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent Citizens and Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta; “A Balanced Advertis- 
ing Program—How to Plan It,” Mark 
Bartlett, advertising manager Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company, New Or- 
leans. 

Fourth session: “Approved Methods 
of Figuring Interest on Savings Ac- 
counts,” J. V. Holdam, assistant vice- 
president Chattanooga Savings Bank 
and Trust Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; “Protecting the Savings De- 
partment Customer from Unwise In- 
vestments,” W. L. Abernathy, Jr., 
president Citizens Bank, Pulaski, Tenn.; 
“School Savings,” W. E. Willett, 
president Industrial Savings Bank, 
Birmingham. 

Eugene R. Black, governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta, 
spoke on “The South” at a banquet 
held on the evening of April 11, and 
Harold J. Stonier, educational director 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
discussed “Banking in 1929” at a 
luncheon session on April 12. 
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Che Chase National Bank 


of the City of New York 


Pine Street corner of Nassau 


os 


Statement of Condition at close of Business March 27, 1929 


RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks.$ 450,079,153.08 
Loans and Discounts 572,200,998.59 
U. S. Government Securities 152,990,748.84 
Other Securities . 55,885,457.10 
Bank Buildings 13,000,393.67 
Redemption Fund—tw. 8S. 
124,875.00 

Customers’ Acceptance 

Liability $68,685,019.66 

Less Amount 


in Portfolio 1,099,066.00 67,585,953.66 


Other Assets .. 4,320,646.37 


$1,316,188,226.31 


LIABILITIES 
61,000,000.00 
61,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 18,937,918.04 
Reserved for Taxes, Inter- 
est, etc. 3,104,681.87 
Dividend Payable April L 
1929 2,135,000.00 
1,048,009,157.21 
Due to Federal Reserve 
8,000,000.00 


Bank . 
Circulating Notes 2,407,200.00 


Acceptances $70,654,595.59 
Less Amount 
in Portfolio 1,099,066.00 
Acceptances, Bills, etc. 
Sold with Endorsement 
Other Liabilities 


69,555,529.59 


41,909,122.80 
129,616.80 


$1,316,188,226.31 


Board of Directors 


HENRY W. CANNON 


ALBERT H. WIGGIN 
Chairman of the Board 


JAMES N. HILL 


DANIEL C. JACKLING 
President Utah Copper Co. 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB 
Chairman Board of Directors, Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation 
SAMUEL H. MILLER 
Vice-President 


NEWCOMB CARLTON 
President, Western 
Company 

FREDERICK H. ECKER 
President, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

EUGENE V. R. THAYER 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Alegre Sugar Company 

CARL J. SCHMIDLAPP 
Vice-President 

GERHARD M. DAHL 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Manhattan Transit Corporation 


REEVE SCHLEY 
Vice-President 


H. WENDELL ENDICOTT 
JEREMIAH MILBANK 


HENRY OLLESHEIMER 
Vice-President 

ARTHUR G. HOFFMAN 
Vice-President, The Great 
Pacific Tea Co. of America 


F. EDSON WHITE 
President, Armour & Co. 


Union Telegraph 


Punta 


Brooklyn- 


Atlantic & 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 

President, General Motors Corporation 
ELISHA WALKER 

President, Blair & Co., Inc. 


MALCOLM G. CHACE 

THOMAS N. McCARTER 
President Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey 


ROBERT L. CLARKSON 
President 


AMOS L. BEATY 


JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 


WILLIAM E. S. GRISWOLD 
Vice-President, W. & J. Sloane 

HENRY O. HAVEMEYER 
President, Brooklyn Eastern District 
Terminal 

L. F. LOREE : 
President, The Delaware & Hudson Co. 


THEODORE PRATT 
ROBERT C. PRUYN 
President National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, N. Y. 
SAMUEL F. PRYOR 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
FERDINAND W. ROEBLING, JR. 
President, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 
EARL D. BABST 
Chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Sugar Refining Company 


FRANCIS H. BROWNELL 
First Vice-President American Smelting 
& Refining Company 

JAMES T. LEE 
Vice-President 
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WHAT BANKS AND BANKERS 
ARE DOING 


Frank M. Totton, formerly assistant 
cashier, has been appointed a second 
vice-president of the Chase National 
Bank of New York, and Louis A. 


Frank M. Totton 


Newly appointed second vice-presi- 
dent of the Chase National Bank of 
New York. 


of the 


Bruenner, 
Maiden Lane branch, has been appointed 


formerly manager 


an assistant cashier. Mr. Totton is 
president of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


Puitip K. Roprnson has been elected a 
vice-president of the Milwaukee Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., according to 
announcement by Willits Pollock, presi- 
dent. He has been associated with 
Morris F. Fox & Company of that city 


since 1920, 


Lepy 
of th 
tion 
New 
Alb 


kD COoGSWELL, former president 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
nd chairman of the board of the 
York State National Bank of 

died recently in Charleston, 


S. C., after a brief illness. Mr. Cogs- 
well had been associated with the New 
York State National for many years. 
He was a director in the Albany Savings 
Bank, Albany Insurance Company and 
a member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. 


R. E. WriGHT, for the last nine years 
associated with the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee, has been 
elected vice-president of the Milwaukee 
Title Guaranty and Abstract Company 
of that city. The latter company is 
afhliated with the First Wisconsin 
Group. 

Mr. Wright went to Milwaukee in 
1920 as manager of the newly organized 


R. E. WRIGHT 


Newly elected vice-president of the 
Milwaukee Title Guaranty and Ab- 
stract Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


commercial service department of the 
bank. Later he was placed in charge of 
the savings department, and in 1926 he 
was made an assistant vice-president of 
the bank. Prior to his connection with 
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-SHORT 


TERM BANKS 


INVESTMENTS FOR 


.= OBLIGATIONS of GM AC 
possess a degree of investment strength nationally 
recognized by a clientele of over seven thousand banks. 
G MAC paper is obtainable in convenient maturi- 
ties and denominations ~ at current discount rates. 


Our offering list will be mailed regularly upon request 


GENERAL MOoTorRsS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 37TH STREET -- 


New York City 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS OVER $65,000.000 








the First Wisconsin, Mr. Wright was 
in the Chicago office of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. He has had con- 
siderable experience in organization and 
efficiency work. 


ALBERT STRAUSS, a member of J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., bankers of New York, 
and vice-governor of the Federal Re- 
serve Board from 1918 to 1920, died of 
pneumonia in Atlantic City sxecently. 
He was sixty-five years old. 

Mr. Strauss entered the employ of 
J. & W. Seligman as an office boy 
immediately after leaving college, and 
continued with that firm to the end of 
his life, except for a few years from 
August, 1917, when he withdrew to 
enter Government service, first, as a 
dollar-a-year-man, to advise concerning 
international financial transactions and 
gold movements, and also as a member 
of the War Trade Board and vice- 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
In 1919 he was a member of the financial 
section of the American Commission to 
Negotiate Peace. 

He resigned his government activities 
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in 1920 and the following year returned 
to J. & W. Seligman. 


BERNARD V. Moore, deputy governor 
of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, has been elected a vice-president 
and director of the First Minneapolis 
Trust Company and its affiliated organi- 
zation, the First Minneapolis Company. 
He assumed his new duties on May 1. 


DarraGH A. Park, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Hambleton & Co., Inc., has 
joined the Manufacturers Trust Com- 
pany of New York. He is to have 
charge of the investment department, 
with the rank of vice-president. 


BANKERS TRUST HAS QUARTER 
CENTURY CLUB 


OFFicers of the Bankers Trust Com: 
pany of New York who have been con’ 
nected with that institution for twenty: 
five or more years have formed an asso 
ciation called the “Quarter Century 
Club.” The members gave a dinner 
recently to H. F. Wilson, Jr., president 





The Seward National Bank 
and ‘Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK 


An independent Bank offering a 
complete banking service under 
the direct supervision of its officers. 


Foreign 
Exchange 


2 PARK 


of the company, on his entrance to the 
club. Mr. Wilson entered the employ 
of the bank shortly after its establish- 
ment in 1903. 


CALDWELL & CO. BUYS INTER- 
EST IN INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


CaLDWELL & Co., of Nashville, Tenn., 
has bought a large interest in the Home 
Insurance Companies of Arkansas from 
A. B. Banks and his associates. Accord- 
ing to a statement by DeWitt Carter, 
executive vice-president of Caldwell & 
Co., this is a forerunner of other sub- 
stantial investments in the State of 
Arkansas by the company. 


FIDELITY TRUST, NEW YORK, 
SECURITIES AFFILIATE 


THE Fidelity Trust Company of New 
York hus announced the formation of 
the Fitrust Corporation, an investment 
afhliate. Its purpose, according to the 
announcement, is “to provide more 
special'zed and complete facilities for 


Letters of Credit 
Travelers Checks 


Safe Deposit 
Vaults 


AVENUE 


rendering a well rounded investment 
service to its many clients.” It will 
underwrite and distribute investment 
securities, both wholesale and retail and 
will buy for its own account and those 
of others. 

Officers of the corporation are James 
G. Blaine, president; Charles F. Park, 
Jr., and Bryant Woods, vice-presidents; 
Donald C. Hale, secretary, and P. A. 
Delaney, treasurer. Directors are Samuel 
S. Conover, chairman; Francis J. Arend, 
James G. Blaine, Alfred A. Cook, John 
A. Forster, Morton H. Fry, Arthur Leh- 
man, Hampden E. Tener and Roy B. 
White. 


SHAWMUT INVESTMENT TRUST 
ANNUAL REPORT 


ToTAL income of the Shawmut Bank 
Investment Trust, Boston, for the year 
ended February 28, 1929, on an invest- 
ment of $6,000,000 was $1,338,067, of 
which $365,584 was from interest and 
dividends and $972,482 net gain from 
sale of securities. Net earnings after 
interest, expenses and taxes were $887,- 
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VACATION SERVICE 


Travel Money—We are prepared at each of our offices to meet your needs for 
Travelers’ Cheques and Letters of Credit. 


Protection of Valuables Left Behind—Safe deposit vaults are maintained at each 
of our offices. Specially constructed vaults for household silver and other bulky 
valuables are provided at our Main and Massachusetts Avenue Offices. 


Care of Securities—An increasing number are finding it desirable to leave their 


securities in the custody of our Trust Department, where we safeguard them, 
collect income, watch for called bonds, subscription rights, etc., and report in 


detail in regard to all transactions. 


This arrangement provides freedom from 


financial cares and adds greatly to the enjoyment of a vacation. 


STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Main Office: CORNER STATE and CONGRESS STREETS 
Copley Square Office: 181 BOYLSTON STREET 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: MASS. AVENUE and BOYLSTON STREET 


Member Federal Reserve System 


611, equivalent to $11.84 a share on 
75,000 shares of no par value stock. 
The trust has additional unrealized 
appreciation in securities held February 
28 of $1,268,960, equivalent to $16.92 
a share. 

The trust is the first investment trust 
to be organized by a national bank. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 
ABSORBS TWO BANKS 


THE Bank of United States, New York, 
on April 1 took over the Colonial Bank 
and the Bank of the Rockaways, giving 
the first mentioned bank thirty-seven 
offices in Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Queens, with an additional office 
under construction. Resources of the 
enlarged bank exceed a quarter of a 
billion dollars. 

The capital of the Bank of United 
States was increased from $17,866,800 
to $20,875,000 to take care of the 
merger, and capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of the bank now exceed 
$35,000,000. An increase in the capital 
of the Bankus Corporation, investment 
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afhliate of the Bank of United States, 
has been voted to make possible the 
creation of units of stock of the Bank 
of United States and of the Bankus 
Corporation out of the 120,000 shares 
of bank stock acquired by the corpora’ 
tion when the two banks were absorbed. 

Announcement had been made pre- 
viously of the acquisition of the Colonial 
Bank by the Bankus Corporation, but 
the absorption of the Bank of the Rock- 
aways and the subsequent entrance of 
the Bank of United States into Queens, 
was announced only at the time of the 
actual merger. The Bank of the Rock 
aways was organized in 1925 by a group 
of prominent citizens of Rockaway and 
had resources of more than a million 
dollars. 


IRVING TRUST VOTES CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Irving Trust Com: 
pany, New York, have approved an in 
crease in its capital from $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000 by the issuance and sale 
of 1,000,000 new shares of $10 value. 
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At the same time, they voted to split 
the stock on a ten-for-one basis, reduc- 
ing the par value of the stock from 
$100 to $10. 

Each stockholder has the right to 
subscribe to one share of new stock at 
$35 a share for each four shares of $10 
stock held after the split-up has been 
effected. The increase will result in a 
capital structure composed of $50,000,- 
000 capital, and approximately $80,- 
000,000 surplus and undivided profits. 

In reducing the par value of the stock, 
the Irving is following a trend becoming 
general among the larger banks of New 
York, which have adopted this policy 


o UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Lewis E. Pierson 
Chairman of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, which has voted a capital in- 
crease to $50,000,000. 


in order to obtain wide distribution of 
their stock. 

“While we now have 11,000 share- 
holders,” said Lewis E. Pierson, chair- 
nan of the board, “our directors believe 
that an even wider distribution is in 
every way desirable from the institu- 
tional standpoint.” 

The rights to subscribe to the new 
stock have been calculated at $32,000,- 


Send For 
Swift & Companys 
Yearbook 


S ist & Company for 
many years has been giving 
the public information about 
its business. To this end it 
publishes a pamphlet each 
year covering the operations 
of the year just ended with 
articles on its marketing 
system, volume of business, 
profits and its public as well 
as its industrial relations. 

Such a book is now avail- 
able to the public. 

All you have to do is to send 
your name and address to 
Swift & Company, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 


Swift & Company, 

4238 Packers Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please mail me free a copy of Swift & 

Company’s 1929 Year Book 

Name 


City State 


1929 YEAR BOOK 


415C 
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000, one of the largest distributions of 
its kind made in the series of capital 
readjustments during the last year. 
Rights were issued to stockholders of 
record as of April 17. 


TWO NEW OFFICES FOR UNION 
TRUST, CLEVELAND 


THE Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, has let contracts for two new 
neighborhood offices, to be erected at a 
cost of $40,000 each. Work will be 
started immediately. With the opening 
of these two new offices, the Union Trust 
Company will have a total of twenty- 
three banking offices. 


MIDLAND BANK, CLEVELAND, 
TO HAVE NEW BUILDING 


AN eighteen-story bank and office build- 
ing, with offices for the Midland Bank 


© sianx-stoier 

JoHN SHERWIN, Jr. 
President of the Midland Bank, Cleve- 
land, which is to have a new banking 
home in the Cleveland Terminal Group. 


and the Midland Corporation, will be 
the next unit of the Cleveland Union 


Terminal 


Cleveland. 


development in downtown 
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Plans for the building, prepared by 
Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architects for the Terminal Group, have 
been announced by John Sherwin, Jr, 
president of the Midland Bank. The 
bank and corporation will occupy the 
main and succeeding two floors, with 
the space above the third available for 
offices. Construction will start within 
two months and it is expected that the 
building will be ready for occupancy by 
March 1, 1930, the first anniversary of 
the reorganized Midland Bank and the 
newly formed Midland Corporation. 

The interior of the Midland Bank 
lobby will be a distinct departure from 
the usual bank lobbies. Instead of 
marble columns and walls, there will be 
English oak columns, paneling and 
counterscreens. A large wood-burning 
fireplace will occupy one end of the 
lobby. The lobby will be two and one: 
half stories high, with a mezzanine for 
executive banking offices, the loan de 
partment and offices of the Midland 
Corporation. 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
EARNINGS 


NET earnings of the Cities Service Com- 
pany set a new yearly record in the 
twelve months ended February 28, 
1929, when they reached $34,493,295. 
Net earnings for February were $3, 
084,620, the largest for any February 
in the company’s history. 

Cities Service Company's net earn 
ings for the twelve months ended 
February 28, 1929, were equal to more 
than 7.71 times the interest and dis 
count on its debentures. Net to stocks 
and reserves amounted to $30,022,615 
or 4.43 times preferred dividends. Net 
to common stock and reserves amounted 
to $23,257,083 or 23.39 per cent. on 
the average amount of common stock 
outstanding, equal to $4.67 per $20 par 
value share. This is also a new record 
and an increase of $776,288 over the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

Coincident with the publication of its 
earnings statement Cities Service Com 
pany announced regular monthly divi 





Trust, Commercial, Investment 


_ Plaza Trust Company offers every facility for 
the conduct of all phases of the trust business 
and commercial banking. Expert investment advice 
will be available to the bank’s clients through the 
Plaza Investing Corporation, an affiliated company. 


CAPITAL $2,000,000 


SURPLUS $1,000,000 


Plaza Srust Company 


cada ' 


_— 


Filth Avenue at Fifty Second Street 
New York 


Michael H. Cahill, President 


dends of 2 of .1 per cent. in cash and 
Yy of 1 per cent. in stock on the common 
stock and 50 cents on the preferred 
and preference BB stocks and 5 cents 
on the preference B stock, all payable 
May 1 to stockholders of record April 
1. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL TO 
HAVE SECURITIES COMPANY 


THE Philadelphia National Bank is to 
form a new securities affiliate and re- 
duce the par value of the bank’s stock 
from $100 to $20 per share, as the 
result of a stockholders meeting held 
April 23. Under the plan, the bank's 
present 140,000 shares of stock will be 
increased to 700,000 and the securities 
company will have 70,000 shares of 
capital stock of no par value. The 
shares of the securities company will be 
held in trust for the beneficial interest 
of the bank’s stockholders and the bank 
will provide from its undivided profits 
account $2,000,000 in cash or securities 
to provide the capital and surplus of 
the securities company. 


The bank recently reported surplus 
and net profits of $40,138,000, undi- 
vided profits being $4,138,115. Total 
resources are more than $361,000,000. 

The stock split was made to secure a 
wider distribution of stock. 


NEW JERSEY BANK MERGER 


STOCKHOLDERS of the Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank and the Asbury Park and 
Ocean Grove Bank, Asbury Park, N. J., 
approved the merger of the two institu- 
tions, and the consolidation went into 
effect last month. The capital of the 
Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank 
has been increased by $600,000. 


PHILADELPHIA BANKS MERGE 


MERGER of the Bankers Trust Company 
and the Federal Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has been approved by the 
stockholders. 

Samuel H. Barker is to be president 
of the consolidated institution and Jacob 
Netter chairman of the board. The 
bank will have capital of $3,725,000, 
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surplus of $500,000 and more than 
$650,000 in undivided profits. Balance 
sheets show combined deposits of more 
than $22,000,000 and resources of $34, 
950,000. 


BANK STOCK INVESTMENT 
COMPANY FOR NORTH- 
WEST 


ORGANIZATION of one of the largest 
financial institutions in the Northwest, 
to own and operate banks throughout 
the Ninth Federal Reserve District, has 
been announced by L. E. Wakefield, 
president of the First National Bank in 
Minneapolis, and R. C. Lilly, president 
of the First National Bank of St. Paul. 
The corporation will be owned jointly 
by the two banks, which have total! 


L. E. WAKEFIELD 


President of the First National Bank 
in Minneapolis. 


resources of approximately $275,000,- 
000, and will be known as the First 
Bank Stock Investment Company. 

In addition to the establishment of 
individual banks where proper banking 
facilities do not now exist, “the new 
company will be in a position to give 
real assistance to bank clients of the 
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two Twin City institutions when capital 
is needed,” Mr. Wakefield said. 
George H. Prince, chairman of the 
First National Bank of -St. Paul, will 
be chairman of the board of the new 
corporation. Paul J. Leeman, vice 


president of the First National Bank of 
Minneapolis, will be president. R. C. 


R. C. Lity 


President of the First National Bank 
in St. Paul. 


Lilly, president of the St. Paul institu 
tion, which was recently consolidated 
with the Merchants National Bank of 
St. Paul, and Mr. Wakefield, will be 
vice-presidents of the First Bank Stock 
Investment Company. 

The new corporation will purchase 
and control the stock of selected banks 
throughout the Ninth District with a 
view to bringing these banks into closer 
relation for their mutual advantage and 
the better service each will be able to 
give its particular territory, Mr. Lilly 
said. 

The new corporation will not be a 
holding company owning the two Twin 
City banks thus closely affiliated, but 
will itself be owned outright by the 
banking institutions. 

Officers of the new corporation stress 
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\ , YHEN you need to employ the banking or collec- 
tion facilities of a St. Louis institution, call on the 
National Bank of Commerce in St. Louis for service. 


in St. Louis 


a) 


Seven distinct 
departments 
built for service: 


Banks in all parts of the United States have found they 


obtain from us a thorough covering of the St. Louis 
Area through a well-organized credit department and 


a capable investment subsidiary. 


Commercial 
Savings 


Trust 


RESOURCES NEARLY $100,000,000 


National Bank of Commerce 
Federal Commerce Trust ( 


the point that this co-ordinated project 
in no way implies a merger of the two 
banks. Both banks will continue to 
function independently under their 
present staffs of officers and directors, 
and under the ownership of their 
present stockholders. 

Directors of the new corporation will 
include the presidents of the six largest 
railroads serving the northwest, in addi- 
tion to many of the most prominent 
business men of both cities. 

Executive offices of the First Bank 
Stock Investment Company will be 
maintained both in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. Capital of the corporation will 
total $25,000,000. Plans for the com- 
pany include’ not only purchase of a 
majority interest in the stocks of certain 
banks but also the establishment of bank- 
ing facilities where none exist at present. 


BANKERS BOND AND MORT- 
GAGE BEGINS OPERATIONS 


THE Bankers Bond and Mortgage Guar- 
anty Company of America, formed for 
the purpose of consolidating three large 


Investment 
Foreign 
Credit 
Safe Deposit 


eastern mortgage and title guarantee 
companies and to establish operations 
in New York State through a newly 
organized subsidiary, the Manhattan 
Mortgage and Guaranty Company, has 
begun operations with resources exceed- 
ing $42,000,000, according to the first 
financial statement, mailed to stock- 
holders by Albert M. Greenfield, chair- 
man of the board. 

The consolidated balance sheet as of 
February 25, 1929, shows total resources 
of $42,246,203, including $39,070,606 
bonds and mortgages, $1,666,377 cash, 
$438,073 stocks and bonds, $247,149 
real estate, $515,417 interest due and 
accrued. The capital of the company, 
all paid in, totals $10,000,000 and the 
initial and earned surplus totals $1,- 
552,455, giving the company capital and 
surplus of $11,552,455. 


INVESTMENT TRUST FOR SOUTH 


THE formation of an investment trust, 
the Southern National Corporation, 
with an authorized capitalization of 
$25,000,000 of 6 per cent. fifteen-year 
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FRANKLIN TRUST 
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Chestnut at 


52nd & Market Sts. 
Front & Market Sts. 


15th Street 


5708 Germantown Ave. 
Frankford Ave. & Paul St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


gold debentures which will carry stock 
purchase warrants, and 1,000,000 shares 
of no par value capital stock, has been 
announced by Fenner & Beane. The 
Fiscal Management Corporation also 
has been formed and will manage the 
portfolio of the Southern National Cor- 
poration. It has acquired for cash the 
entire initial issue of 100,000 shares of 
common stock of Southern National. 

In announcing the new trust, A.C. 
Beane, senior partner of Fenner & 
Beane, said the directorate of Southern 
National would represent not only the 
capital power of the country but par- 
ticularly that of the South and would 
be made up of bankers, industrialists 
and capitalists. 


LEFCOURT BANK TO HAVE 
SECURITIES COMPANY 


FORMATION of a securities corporation 
by interests identified with the Lefcourt 
Normandie National Bank, New York, 
has been announced by A. E. Lefcourt, 
chairman of the board. The new enter- 
prise will function as a combination 
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securities corporation and investment 
trust and will have initial capital of over 
$5,000,000. 

This corporation will be known as 
the Normandie National Securities Cor- 
poration and will have its executive 
offices at 521 Fifth avenue. It is ex 
pected that Mr. Lefcourt will assume 
the chairmanship of the board of direc 
tors, and that the company will have 
as its president, Oscar F. Grab, who 
is executive vice-president of the Lef- 
court Normandie National Bank. Other 
officers of the bank, including George 
P. Kennedy, its president, and Abner 
Jackson, vice-president, are to be closely 
identified with the new corporation. 

The issue calls for 200,000 shares of 
preference participating stock. 

In giving the depositors of the bank 
first consideration in the allotment of 
the stock of the Normandie National 
Securities Corporation, Mr. Lefcourt 
said that this institution institutes @ 
radical departure from precedents in 
the issuance of stock and rights by am 
institution closely identified with a na’ 
tional bank. 
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CHATTANOOGA MERGER 


THE Hamilton National Bank and the 
Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., have consolidated 


Tuomas R. PRESTON 


President of the Hamilton National 

Bank and the Hamilton Trust and 

Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
which have recently combined. 


under the name of the first, and with 
Thomas R. Preston, former president 
of the American Bankers Association, 
as president. The consolidated bank 
has capital of $2,000,000 and surplus 
and profits of. $1,400,000, while its in- 
vestment affiliate, the Hamilton Securi- 
ties Corporation, has capital of $500,- 
000. The bank has four offices in 
Chattanooga. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE NA- 
TIONAL FOR NEW YORK 


APPLICATION has been granted by the 
Treasury Department for the organiza- 
tion of the Washington Square National 
Bank of New York. The new institu- 
tion will have capital of $500,000 and 
a surplus of $300,000 at the start. 


John S. Scully, who will be the first 
president of the bank, has taken tem- 
porary quarters at 1 Fifth avenue, where 
subscriptions for stock in the institution 
are being received at $160 a share, and 
where preparations for organization of 
the bank are proceeding. The organiza- 
tion committee comprises the following 
members, who are to be directors of the 
bank: Frederick P. Altschul, William S. 
Butler, Charles E. Duross, James F. 
Egan, Thomas Farrell, Paul W. Garrett, 
Charles F. Goetz, William Merrick, 
George B. Mulgrew, William J. Olvany, 
John S. Scully, Edward E. Spafford, and 
Hamilton Vreeland Jr. 


NATIONAL BANK OF REPUBLIC 
TO INCREASE CAPITAL 


THE National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago, has voted to increase its capital 


GEORGE WooDRUFF 


Vice-chairman of the board National 
Bank of the Republic, Chicago. 


stock by $500,000, to a total of $7,000,- 
000. Stockholders will be given the 
right to subscribe to one new share at 
$20 for each thirteen shares previously 


held. 
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ERNEST J. STEVENS 
President 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL 
OPENS IN LOS ANGELES 


At the close of business on March 30 
the Security Trust & Savings Bank and 
the First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
the two largest banks operating ex- 
clusively in Southern California, were 
consolidated to form a new bank, the 
Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, with J. F. Sartori as president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee and Henry M. Robinson as chair- 
man of the board of directors. 

The bank’s capital account of $50,- 
000,000 and resources of more than 
$600,000,000 make the new institution 
one of the ten largest in the United 
States. 

Formation of the Security-First Na- 
tional Company as the investment arm 
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of the institution has also been, effected. 
It has a capital of $6,000,000 and is 
owned beneficially by the stockholders 
of the new bank. This company has 
taken over the bond and securities busi- 
ness formerly conducted by the Security 
Company and the First Securities Com- 
pany, investment subsidiaries of the con- 
solidating banks. 

The new bank operates many 
branches within the metropolitan area 
of Los Angeles and in a large number 
of communities in Southern California. 


DULUTH BANKS TO MERGE 


PLANS have been made for the merger 
of the First National Bank and the 
American National Bank, of Duluth, 
Minn., under the name of the First 
& American National Bank. It is ex 
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pected that the banking quarters will 
be in the present First National Bank 
Building, which will be altered to meet 
the requirements of the larger personnel 
and equipment. 

The capital structure of the enlarged 
bank will consist of $3,000,000 of capi: 
tal stock, divided into 120,000 shares 
of $25 par value, $2,000,000 surplus 
and $1,000,000 undivided profits. 

An additional part of the merger plan 
is the formation of an afhliated security 
company to be known as the First Na- 
tional Duluth Company. This will have 
a probable initial capital of $1,000,000 
and will handle all of the bond and 
investment business of the consolidated 
bank. 

Each holder of one share of First 
National stock will receive 3.45 shares 
of the new stock and each present 
holder of one share of American Na- 
tional Bank stock will receive 2.55 
shares of the new stock—these new 
shares carrying a beneficial interest in 
the securities company. 

Based on statements of December 
31, combined resources of the two 
banks will be in excess of $40,000,000. 
Deposits as of that date totaled more 
than $32,000,000. 

The officers of the First & American 
National Bank will include: David Wil- 
liams, chairman of the board; Isaac S. 
Moore, president; Philip L. Ray, execu- 
tive vice-president; J. Daniel Mahoney, 
Edward L. Palmer, George W. Ronald, 
Walter J. Johnson and Willis A. Put- 
man, vice-presidents; William W. Wells, 
cashier; W. Gordon Hegardt, Hubert 


U. Moore and Robert W. Hotchkiss, 
vice-presidents; Sylvester T. 


assistant 





@ 
Strain, Henry E. Grieser, Colin Thom- 
son and William K. Alford, assistant 
cashiers. Officers of the First National 
Duluth Company will include Philip L. 
Ray, president, George W. Ronald and 
Robert W. Hotchkiss, vice-presidents. 


EDUCATIONAL TRUST FORMED 
BY NATIONAL CITY BANK 


AN educational trust, to be known as 
the National City Foundation, has been 
organized to assist men and women 
employed by the National City Bank 
of New York and affiliated corporations 
to obtain more practical and cultural 
education than would otherwise be 
possible for them. 

Directors and executives of the bank 
have contributed funds for the founda- 
tions and it will begin its work with an 
amount representing the income from 
more than $2,000,000. The proposal 
originated with F. Charles Shwedtman, 
a vice-president of the bank for fifteen 
years, who has devoted much time to 
studying the problems of young em- 
ployes and who had contemplated start- 
ing the foundation on a more modest 
scale with his personal resources. 

Mr. Schwedtman consulted Charles 
E. Mitchell, chairman of the bank, on 
his proposed fund, and Mr. Mitchell 
brought the project to the attention of 
his executive committee. There was an 
immediate response, and, following 
approval by the directors, it was decided 
to put the trust into operation imme- 
diately. Mr. Mitchell, H. S. Black, 
James H. Post, Gordon S. Rentschler 
and Guy Cary, all directors of the bank, 
were incorporators of the trust, and 
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they have pledged amounts sufficient for 
it to begin its work. 

“The foundation is in no sense de- 
signed to take over the educational 
work that has been developed with the 
National City organization but rather 
to supplement that program,” said Mr. 
Mitchell. “Education offered employes 
by corporations and banks is essentially 
to benefit the institution rather than the 
individual. 

“The foundation’s funds are derived 
from personal contributions from ex- 
ecutives and directors, and this circum- 
stance frees it from the limitations that 
have surrounded other endeavors. 

“Large amounts of money are be- 
queathed every year to educational insti- 
tutions, but the benefits of these bequests 
go solely to those with time and funds. 
The National City Foundation will offer 
opportunities heretofore not available to 
the bank’s employes and this offer is 
not conditional upon their having time 
or funds. The bank will see that they 
have the opportunity and the funds will 
be provided by the foundation.” 

At the outset the foundation will 
be managed by the directorate which, 
in addition to the signers of the in- 
corporation certificate and Mr. Schwedt- 
man, will include Hugh B. Baker, presi- 
dent of the National City Company; 
William Gage Brady Jr., vice-president 
of the bank, and Lee E. Olwell, vice- 
president and executive assistant of both 
organizations. 


GENERAL MOTORS ANNUAL 
REPORT 


NET earnings of the General Motors 
Corporation for the year 1928, accord- 
848 


New York City 


ing to the annual report, were $276, 
468,108. This is after adding $4,123, 
838 which is the corporation’s propor- 
tion of the earnings and losses of sub- 
sidiary and affiliated companies not con- 
solidated but accruing to General Motors 
Corporation in excess of dividends re- 
ceived. These net earnings compare 
with $235,104,826 for the year 1927, 
an increase of $41,363,282 or 17.6 per 
cent. After paying regular dividends 
on preferred and debenture stock re- 
quiring $9,404,756 for the year, there 
remains $267,063,352, being the amount 
earned on the common shares outstand- 
ing. This is equivalent to $15.35 per 
share on the $25 par value common 
stock outstanding at December 31, 1928, 
or $6.14 per share on the new $10 par 
value common stock now outstanding. 
This also compares with $12.99 per 
share earned in 1927 on the $25 par 
value common stock, or the equivalent 
of $5.20 per share on the present issue 
of $10 par value common stock. 

By comparison with previous years it 
will be noted that 1928 was by far the 
most successful year that the corporation 
has yet enjoyed. During the last four 
consecutive years net earnings have 
shown a substantial increase each year 
over the previous year. 

The regular quarterly dividend on the 
$25 par value common stock which was 
established December 12, 1927, at the 
rate of $5 per share per annum was 
continued throughout the year 1928. 
On July 3, 1928, an extra dividend of 
$2 per share was paid. On January 4, 
1929, an extra dividend of $2.50 per 
share was paid to stockholders of record 
November 17, 1928. There resulted a 
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total declaration of cash dividends on 
the common stock in 1928 of $165,300,- 
002, which compares with the total 
declaration of cash dividends on the 
common stock in 1927 of $134,836,081. 
On December 10, 1928, there was au- 
thorized by the stockholders an exchange 
of two and one-half shares of newly 
authorized $10 par value common stock 
for each share of $25 par value common 
stock then outstanding, which exchange 
became effective in January, 1929. 
After providing for the disbursements 
on account of dividends as stated above, 
there was available out of earnings for 
reinvestment in the business, including 
the corporation’s proportion of the 
earnings and losses of subsidiary and 
affliated companies not consolidated but 
accruing to General Motors Corpora- 
tion in excess of dividends received, a 
total of $101,763,350. This compares 
with $91,159,415 for the year 1927. 
Cash, United States Government se- 
curities and other marketable securities 
at the close of the year amounted 
to $215,905,230. This compares with 
$208,176,198 at the close of the previous 
year. Sight drafts were $9,273,824; in- 
ventories $196,692,868; total current 
assets $468,809,287; current liabilities 
$173,020,983. This leaves an excess of 
current assets over current liabilities of 
$295,788,304, which compares with 
$272,923,976 at the close of the previous 
year. The total of capital stock and 
surplus increased $97,639,511. Total 
real estate, plant and equipment ac- 
counts show an increase of $62,513,646 
over the previous year, representing an 
expansion in the corporation’s facilities. 
Reserves for depreciation of real estate, 


plants and equipment show a net in- 
crease of $20,807,173 over the previous 
year. Investments in subsidiaries and 


affliated and miscellaneous companies 
not consolidated increased $19,557,110. 


NATIONAL PARK BANK PLANS 
EXPANSION 


PLANS for the organization of a securi- 
ties company, for a split-up of stock on 
a five-to-one basis, a stock dividend of 


C. S. McCain 


President of the National Park Bank 
of New York, which is planning ex- 
pansion. 


20 per cent. and an increase in capital 
from $12,000,000 to $15,000,000 have 
been announced by the board of direc- 
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tors of the National Park Bank of New 
York. 

The completion of the plans will 
place the Park Bank in the vanguard 
of New York banks, which are inter- 
esting a wider field of investors by the 
reduction of the par values of their 
stocks, and which are taking advantage 
of affiliated securities companies to in- 
crease their earning power. 

The latest plans are the culmination 
of a series of advances made by the 
bank in recent months, since Charles S. 
McCain became president of the insti- 
tution. 

Under the proposed plan the par 
value of the capital stock will be re- 
duced from $100 to $20 and the stock- 
holders will receive five shares of $20 
par value for each share of $100 par 
value now held. Each holder of five 
of the new shares will receive an addi- 
tional share of the new $20 stock. 

The securities company will be fi 
nanced by the transfer of about $3,- 
000,000 from the bank to the new 
corporation. Shareholders of the bank 
will receive one share of the ‘stock of 
the securities company for each share 
of bank stock then outstanding. Shares 
of the security company will be held 
by a depositary and will be evidenced 
by indorsement of a deposit receipt on 
the certificate for bank shares. 

The bank's capital will be increased 
by the issuing of 150,000 additional 


shares of $20 par value. These new 
shares, together with 150,000 additional 
shares of the authorized capital stock 
of the securities company, will be 
offered to the shareholders of the bank 
in units of one share of bank stock and 
one share of securities company stock. 
Each holder of one share of the new 
bank stock will be entitled to receive 
one-quarter of a unit. The purchase 
price of complete units will be $70, of 
which $40 will represent the price of 
the bank share, and $30 the price of 
the securities company share. These 
additional shares of stock will also be 
joined by an indorsement of a deposit 
receipt upon the certificates for the 
shares of bank stock. 

Charles S. McCain, president of the 
bank; Charles Scribner, vice-president; 
David M. Goodrich, Thomas I. Parkin- 
son and John G. Milburn, directors, will 
act as a shareholders’ committee under 
an agreement to which the stockholders 
will be asked to assent by depositing 
their stock with the bank as a de 
positary. 


NEW OFFICERS FOR TIMES 
SQUARE TRUST 


THE election of T. T. Haldane as vice- 
president and Joseph W. Hanson as 
secretary and treasurer of the Times 
Square Trust Company, New York, 
has been announced by John H. Bren- 
nen, president of the company. D. 
Hoyt has been appointed assistant 
treasurer, J. J. Sherry and Edward 
Rokahr, assistant secretaries. 

The company will open its Bathgate 
Avenue Branch some time this month 
at 174th street and Bathgate avenue. 


SPOKANE BANK MERGER 


MERGER of the control of the Fidelity 
National Bank with the Old National 
Bank and Union Trust Company in 
terests, Spokane, Wash., and the organi’ 
zation of a national savings bank in the 
Marble Bank Building, the home of the 
Fidelity National Bank, has been an 
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nounced by the boards of the two insti- 
tutions. The merger will consolidate 
resources of more than $30,000,000 and 
places the Old National interests in a 
dominant position in the city’s financial 
structure. 

The new bank, capital of which will 
be supplied by both institutions, will 
bear the name of a national savings 
bank but will continue both the com- 
mercial and the savings business of the 
Fidelity. Present officers and directors 
of the Fidelity will be included in the 
official personnel of the new bank. 


W. D. VINCENT 


President of the Old National Bank 
and Union Trust Company, Spokane, 


Wash., which has taken over the 
Fidelity National of that city. 


The Marble Bank Building is to be 
remodeled to make it into a modern 
banking home. 

The Old National Bank and Union 
Trust Company recently purchased 
$4,000,000 of the assets of the Exchange 
National Bank and absorbed the City 
Bank’s assets of more than $1,000,000. 
D. W. Twohy is chairman of the Old 


National and W. D. Vincent is presi- 
dent. 
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E. H. H. SMMONS TO REMAIN AS 
EXCHANGE HEAD 


E. H. H. Simmons, president of the 
New York Stock Exchange for the last 
five terms, has been renominated for a 
sixth term, the first president in the 


© eianx-stoitee 
E. H. H. Simmons 


Who has recently been nominated for 
his sixth term as president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. 


institution’s history to receive the nomi- 
nation six times in succession. The 
election will take place May 13. 

Only one other president of the ex- 
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change has served as many terms as Mr. 
Simmons is now completing. H. G. S. 
Noble held the office for five years 
during the World War. 

Members of the exchange have indi- 
cated that they consider it particularly 
desirable for Mr. Simmons to serve an- 
other term in view of the many new 
plans which were put under way during 
the last year. These include the en- 
largement of the exchange’s physical 
facilities through the purchase of the 
buildings of the Postal Telegraph Com- 
pany and Blair & Co., Inc., on Broad 
street, the adoption of a new ticker 
system and the increase in the member- 
ship of the exchange recently authorized. 
The exchange plans to make use of the 
Postal and Blair buildings as soon as 
possible. Installation of new and 
speedier ticker service already has been 
started. The 275 additional seats 
recently created are being disposed of 
as rapidly as transactions can be ar- 
ranged. 

The exchange during Mr. Simmons’s 
administration has undergone the greatest 
expansion in its history, with daily sales 
of stocks exceeding all previous records. 


F. A. DELANO ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT STABLE MONEY 
ASSOCIATION 


FREDERIC A. DELANO,- deputy chairman 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been..elected president 
of, the Stable Money Association, to 
succeed Dr. E. W. Kemmerer. Mr. 
Delano is also chairman of che execu- 
tive committee. of the Smithsoniah Insti- 
tution and a member of the finance 
committee of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. He was one 
of the original members of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 5 
Colonel M. C. Rorty, vice-president 
of the International Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, has been elected 
vice-president of the association. Colonel 
Rorty was formerly president of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Other officers of the association are: 
vice-president, Henry A. Wallace, 
editor of Wallace's Farmer, Des Moines, 
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Iowa; treasurer, Francis H. Sisson, vice- 
president of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; executive vice-presi- 
dent, Norman Lombard; secretary, 
Charles W. Birtwell; honorary vice- 
presidents, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
William H. Crocker, John W. Davis, 


FREDERIC A. DELANO 


New president of the Stable Money 
Association. 


Robert W. de Forest, George Eastman, 
John V. Farwell, Arthur T. Hadley, 
John Hays Hammond, Myron T. Her- 


rick, Charles Evans Hughes, David 
Starr Jordan, Otto H. Kahn, William 
G. Lee, Frank O. Lowden, James H. 
Rand, Jr., Henry M. Robinson and 
James Speyer. 


FOREMAN BANK VAULT DOOR 
CREATES PROBLEM 


A vAULT door so heavy that it could 
not be hauled across any of the bridges 
spanning the Chicago River recently 
created an unusual problem for the 
Foreman National Bank of Chicago. 
The door, which weighed forty tons, 
was constructed by the Mosler Safe 
Company, at Hamilton, Ohio, for the 
new forty-story Foreman National Bank 
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Building at LaSalle and Washington 
streets in Chicago. It was shipped into 
Chicago to the railroad switch-yard 
nearest the new building. This point 
was on Chicago's west side and required 
that the door be trucked over one of the 
city’s bridges in order to bring it into 
the loop. When a trucking permit was 
sought, Richard W. Wolfe, commis- 
sioner of public works, refused to 
approve the permit on the ground that 
no bridge in the city was strong enough 
to sustain the tremendous weight of the 
vault portal. 

It was necessary to ship the tre- 
mendous mass of steel out of the city 
and bring it in again on a railroad 
which ran into a switch-yard on the 
south side of the city. From this point 
it was hauled to the building—but not 
over a bridge. 

A few days later the forty-ton door 
of the vaults in the basement of the 
Foreman skyscraper was followed by a 
sixty‘ton door. Needless to say no 
effort was made to obtain a permit to 
bring this door over one of the river 
spans. 


NEW BANK OPENS IN 
BROOKLYN 


THE Brooklyn National Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., opened for business early 
last month with the largest initial capital 
and surplus of any locally owned bank 
in Brooklyn. Capital is $1,500,000 
and surplus a like amount. Undivided 
profits, made up of the unexpended 
portion of the amount paid in for 
organization expenses, are $20,000. 

The bank is located at Court and 
Remsen streets, in the heart of Brook- 
lyn’s financial district, and occupies the 
ground floor of a twenty-two-story 
office building. In addition to a com- 
mercial banking business, it will operate 
trust and safe deposit departments. A 
securities company will also be formed 
by the bank. 

Emanuel Celler, Congressional rep- 
rescntative, is chairman of the board of 
the bank and William C. Redfield, 
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former Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, is president. 

Other officers of the bank are Rob- 
ert Sherwood, executive vice-president; 
Charles E. Hill, vice-president and 


WILLLIAM C. REDFIELD 


President of the new Brooklyn Na- 

tional Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 

former Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States. 


George W. Siver, cashier. Directors 
include James Butler, Mr. Celler, 
William W. Cohen, George Dressler, 
Philip L. Gerhart, Ben S. Graham, 
Matthew J. Hall, William F. Kenny, 
Leon Klein, Meyer Kraushaar, Mr. Red- 
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field, I. Jerome Riker, Albert Rosen, 
Moses Rosenwasser, Morris Salzman, 
Abraham Schoen, Mr. Sherwood, 
Nathan Strauss, H. Uehlinger and 
Charles A. Williams. 

Although the bank is almost entirely 
owned and operated by Brooklyn resi- 
dents, its activities will not be limited 
to Brooklyn, according to Mr. Redfield. 


CORN EXCHANGE, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, IN MERGER 


THE Corn Exchange National Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia has 
taken over the Union Bank and Trust 
Company of that city, according to 


CuHarL_es S. CALWELL 


President of the Corn Exchange Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Philadelphia. 


announcement by Charles S. Calwell, 
president of the Corn Exchange. The 
Union Bank and Trust is the successor 
to the Union National Bank. Terms of 
the consolidation have not been an, 
nounced. 


COMPLETE ST. LOUIS MERGER 


THE physical merger of the Liberty 
Central Trust Company in St. Louis 
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with the First National Bank in St. 
Louis was completed on _ Saturday, 
March 23, and the enlarged First Na- 
tional Bank opened for business on 
Monday, March 25, in the First Na- 
tional building. 

The First National now has capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of $20, 
000,000 and total resources of more 
than $190,000,000. F. O. Watts is 
chairman of the board; Felix E. Gunter, 
formerly president of the Liberty Cen- 
tral, is vice-chairman; and Walter W 
Smith president. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN COM- 
PANY QUARTERLY REPORT 


THE comparative balance sheet sub 
mitted with the first quarter’s report of 
the National American Company, New 
York, shows an increase in surplus and 
undivided profit of $1,766,583, before 
deduction of $488,523 for dividends 
payable to stockholders May 1. Among 
the company’s assets is cash or its equiva 
lent amounting to $6,109,833 and in- 
vestments of $18,999,929. 

Since the first of the year the com- 
pany has increased its holdings of Gen- 
eral Surety Company up to 95.85 per 
cent., and together with General Surety 
Company it owns 84.77 per cent. of 
State Title and Mortgage Company. 
During the first quarter the company 
sold all its stock holdings of Bank of 
Manhattan Company to Dillon, Read & 
Co. and all of its holdings of Municipal 
Service Corporation to Hayden, Stone 


& Co. 


CARTOON THAT OF CORN EX 
CHANGE, PHILADELPHIA 


THE cartoon which appeared on page 
698 of the April issue of THE BANKERS 
MAGAZINE over the caption “Hoover: 
Now we'll see about getting you in on 
this!” was incorrectly credited to the 
Corn Exchange published by the Corn 
Exchange National Bank of New York 
City. The last part of the credit line 
should, of course, have read the “Corn 
Exchange National Bank and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa.” 
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CHATHAM PHENIX ELECTS 
ROBERT P. BREWER 


Tue Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York has 
added to its official personnel as vice- 
president, Robert Paine Brewer, formerly 


RoBERT PAINE BREWER 


Formerly chairman of the First Na- 

tional Bank & Trust Co., Tulsa, Okla., 

who has been elected a vice-president 

of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Co., New York. 


chairman of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla. 

Mr. Brewer organized the First Na- 
tional Bank of Checotah, Okla., in 1898, 
two years after his graduation from 
Southwestern University. He remained 
as president until 1902, when he became 
president of the First National Bank of 
Quinton, Okla. Six years later he as- 
sumed the presidency of the First Na- 
tional Bank of McA\lister, Okla. The 
Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
City elected him as senior vice-president 
in 1921 and in 1924 he became presi- 
dent of the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Tulsa, and subse- 
quently chairman of the board. 
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Mr. Brewer is a member of the board 
of directors of the Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company, Kansas City, Mexico and 
Orient Railway, and Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 

He will be located at the bank’s main 
office, 149 Broadway. 


C. A. LAURINO ELECTED TO 
SEWARD NATIONAL 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by 
Alexander Stewart Webb, president of 
the Seward National Bank of New 
York, of the election of C. A. Laurino 
as vice-president of that institution. 
Mr. Laurino goes to the Seward from 
the Aeolian Company, with which he 
has been connected for a number of 


C. A. LaAuRINO 


Newly elected vice-president of the 
Seward National Bank of New York. 


years, and has been a member of the 
board of directors. Prior to that time 
he had been associated with the Horace 
Waters Company and with Harper & 
Brothers, publishers. 
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BANK OF UNITED STATES TO 
MERGE MUNICIPAL 


ABSORPTION of the Municipal Bank and 
Trust Company by the Bank of United 
States, New York, has been approved 
by directors of both banks, and, on 


C. STANLEY MITCHELL 


Chairman of the board Bank of United 
States. 


approval by the stockholders will result 
in an institution with resources of more 
than $300,000,000. The merger will 
include the securities affiliates of the two 
banks, the Municipal Finance Company 
being combined with the Bankus Corpo- 
ration. 

The Bank of United States has 
recently completed the absorption of the 
Colonial Bank and the Bank of the 
Rockaways, and last year took over the 
Central Mercantile Bank and Trust 
Company and the Cosmopolitan Bank. 

Capital of the Municipal Bank is 
$5,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits $7,261,264. Capital of the Bank 
of United States is $20,875,000, surplus 
$10,000,000 and undivided. profits $3,- 
109,656, so that the combined capital 
funds of the two banks will exceed 
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$40,000,000. Total resources of the 
Bank of United States as of April 15 
were $232,127,249, while those of the 
Municipal Bank on December 31 were 
$80,825,416. 

The Municipal Bank has twenty 
branch offices, four in Manhattan and 
sixteen in Brooklyn. The addition of 
these to those of the Bank of United 
States will give the latter fifty-seven 
branches in operation and six under 
construction and in contemplation. The 
Bank of United States has only recently 
leased space for a down-town office at 
37 Wall street and 43 Exchange place. 
This space consists of one floor in 37 
Wall street and six floors in 43 Exchange 
place. The Wall street space is to be 
occupied at once, while that in Exchange 


© uncerwoon @ UNDERWOOD 
BERNARD K. Marcus 
President of the Bank of United States. 


place will be taken over after the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, 
which is occupying it temporarily, has 
moved to its new building. 

As a result of the merger Simon H. 
Kugel, chairman of the board of the 
Municipal Bank and Trust Company, 
becomes vice-chairman of the board of 
directors of the Bank of United States. 
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Samuel Barnett, president of the Munic- 
ipal Bank and Trust Company, died 
recently. The rest of the officers and 
personnel of the Municipal Bank will 


© UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
SAUL SINGER 


Executive vice-president and chairman 
of the executive committee, Bank of 
United States. 


remain with the Bank of United States. 
Bernard K. Marcus, president; C. Stan- 
ley Mitchell, chairman of the board, and 
Saul Singer, executive vice-president, 
remain in their present positions. 


MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKERS TO 
MEET AT SARANAC INN 


One thousand delegates are expected to 
attend the annual meeting of mutual 
savings bankers to be held at Saranac 
Inn, New York, June 5-7. Representa- 
tives will be present from all of the 
seventeen states having mutual savings 
institutions. : 

The conference will be marked by 
satisfaction among the bankers, since 
mutual institutions on January 1 reached 
the highest point in amount of ‘assets, 
amount due depositors, and number of 
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depositors that they have ever attained 
in their 113 years of existence. 

Out of the 25,000 banks in the United 
States, 600 are mutual savings banks, 
scattered from Maine to California. 
Although comparatively limited in 
numbers, these banks held about one- 
third of all American savings on Janu- 
ary 1. Assets then amounted to $9,- 
800,000,000 and deposits to $8,800,000,- 
000, owned by 11,800,000 depositors. 
The average amount due to each one 
was $745.98, said to be the highest pro 
rata rate of savings for any similar group 
of depositors anywhere in the world. 


SOME RECENT BANK STATE- 
MENTS 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


INCREASES in capital, surplus and undi- 
vided profits since its year-end statement 
are noted in the March 27 statement of 
the National City Bank of New York. 
Capital has been increased from $90,- 
000,000 to $100,000,000, surplus from 
$65,000,000 to $100,000,000 and undi- 
vided profits from $11,993,905 to $12,- 
618,318. Deposits of the bank, accord- 
ing to its latest statement, are $1,311,- 
641,010 and total resources $1,817,299,- 
847. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


CaPITAL and surplus of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank of New York as of March 
27, have also been increased since the 
statement of December 31, 1928. Each 
figure is now $61,000,000, instead of 
$60,000,0000, as it was reported at the 
end of the year. Undivided profits are 
$18,937,918, as compared with $17,- 
498,445. Total resources of the bank 
are $1,316,188,226 and deposits $1,048,- 
009,157. 


GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY 


THE condensed statement of condition 
of the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York as of March 22, shows deposits, 
including outstanding checks, of $639,- 
842,390, total resources of $846,488,- 
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747, and capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $105,078,324. The statement 
reports undivided profits of $15,078,324, 
which figure represents a gain of $1,- 
701,305 since December 31, 1928, the 
date of the last published statement. 
The current Guaranty figures do not 
reflect the merger between the Guaranty 
Trust Company and the National Bank 
of Commerce, which will not become 
effective until this month. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS FIRST STATEMENT 


THE first statement of the Continental 
Illinois Bank and Trust Company, of 
Chicago, since its consolidation, puts 
it definitely in the billion-dollar class, 
with total resources of $1,126,294,199. 
The capital of the new bank is $75,009,- 
000, surplus $65,000,000, undivided 
profits $5,192,801, deposits $846,652,- 
582. Capital of the Continental Illi- 
nois Company is reported as $20,000,000. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


IRviING Trust Company of New York, 
in its March 22 statement, reported 
capital of $40,000,000, surplus and un- 
divided profits of $55,037,781, deposits 
of $480,025,300 and total resources of 
$658,235,481. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK 


THE National Bank of Commerce, New 
York, in its statement of Mazch 27 re- 
ported capital of $25,000,000, surplus 
of $40,000,000, undivided profits of 
$9,317,847, deposits of $593,757,179 
and total resources of $789,271,224. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST SHOWS 
GROWTH 


THE April 1 statement of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New York 
shows a growth in deposits to $356, 
094,620, as compared with $319,165,- 
934 as of December 31. The bank's 
capital during the same period has in- 
creased from $17,500,000 to $27,500,- 
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000, while surplus and undivided profits 
have grown from $34,612,529 to $55, 
366,079. Total resources of the bank 
are $486,081,716. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF BOSTON 


THE statement of New England’s largest 
bank, the First National of Boston, as 
of March 27, shows total resources of 
$475,903,375. Capital is $25,000,000, 
surplus and profits $32,861,103, and 
deposits $340,423,864. 


EQUITABLE TRUST STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE Trust Company of New 
York, in its March 22 statement, showed 
capital of $30,000,000 and surplus and 
undivided profits of $27,724,978, de- 
posits of $430,287,402 and total re 
sources of $553,312,677. 


FIRST NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


STATEMENT of March 27 of the First 
National Bank of New York shows 
capital of $10,000,000, surplus of $90, 
000,000, undivided profits, net, $5,735, 
350, deposits of $421,134,613 and total 
resources of $550,760,161. 


BANK OF AMERICA 


THE Bank of America, N. A., New 
York, in its March 27 statement, 
showed $25,000,000 capital, surplus of 
$35,000,000, undivided profits of $3,- 
364,384, deposits of $285,189,385 and 
total resources of $384,607,479. 


PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 


THE Philadelphia National Bank re 
ports, in its March 27 statement, capital 
of $14,000,000, surplus and net profits 
of $40,533,799, deposits of $241,681, 
644 and total resources of $344,559,241. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


CaPItAL of $25,000,000, surplus of $50,’ 
000,000, undivided profits of $27,498, 
380, deposits of $501,371,248 and total 
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resources of $658,614,903 are features 
of the March 22 statement of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 


HANOVER NATIONAL STATEMENT 


In its March 27 statement of condition, 
the Hanover National Bank of New 
York reported capital of $10,000,000, 
surplus of $15,000,000, undivided profits 
of $8,212,372, deposits of $253,825,155 
and total resources of $288,223,720. 


STATEMENT OF SEABOARD NATIONAL 


THE March 27 statement of condition 
of the Seaboard National Bank, of New 
York reported capital of $11,000,000, 
surplus of $14,000,000, undivided profits 
of $2,174,465, deposits of $241,984,405 
and total resources of $306,287,359. 


BANK OF NEW YORK & TRUST 


ToTAL resources of $154,436,289 are 
reported by the Bank of New York & 
Trust Co., New York, in its statement 
of March 22. The institution’s capital 
is $6,000,000, surplus and undivided 
profits $13,539,084 and deposits $121,- 
575,979. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUST OF PROVIDENCE 


In its February 28 statement of con- 
dition, the Industrial Trust Company of 
Providence, R. I., reported resources of 
$169,031,727 and deposits of $141,018,- 
884. The bank’s capital is $4,000,000 
and surplus, undivided profits and re- 
serves total $10,022,026. 


PUBLIC NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


THE Public National Bank and Trust 
Company, New York, in its statement 
of March 27, showed a growth in re- 
sources over its December 31 statement 
of approximately twenty-five million 
dollars. The latest figure is $163,051,- 
800, as compared with $137,885,406. 
During the same period deposits have 
increased to $132,480,966 from $115,- 
415,317. The bank’s capital is $6,600,- 
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000, surplus $11,000,000 and undivided 
profits $2,285,602. 


OLD COLONY, BOSTON 


STATEMENT of the Old Colony Trust 
Company of Boston, as of March 27, 
shows capital of $15,000,000, surplus 
of $11,000,000, undivided earnings of 
$7,126,650, deposits of $175,501,844 
and total resources of $218,565,298. 


FIRST WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE 


THE First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, in its March 27 statement, 
reported capital of $9,000,000, surplus 
of $5,000,000, undivided profits of $2,- 
199,029, deposits of $143,314,583 and 
total resources of $179,615,444. 


CENTRAL NATIONAL, CLEVELAND 


IN a statement of March 27, the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland reports 
capital of $2,500,000, surplus of $3,- 
500,000, undivided profits of $726,786,- 
deposits of $50,222,513, and total re- 
sources of $68,753,182. This statement 
shows an increase in deposits of approxi- 
mately four million dollars since the 
bank’s December 31 statement, while 
resources during the same period have 
increased by about five million dollars. 


BANK OF UNITED STATES 


THE statement of condition of the Bank 
of United States, New York, as of April 
15, shows capital of $20,875,000, sur- 
plus of $10,000,000, undivided profits 
of $3,109,656, deposits of $191,120,671 
and total resources of $232,127,249. 
This statement does not include the 
assets of the Bankus Corporation, afhli- 
ated securities company. 


FIRST NATIONAL IN ST. LOUIS 


STATEMENT of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis as of March 27, two days 
after the merger with the Liberty Cen- 
tral Trust Company of that city had 
gone into effect, shows total resources 
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of the enlarged institution of $192, 
520,972, and deposits of $160,898,205. 
Capital of the bank since the consolida- 
tion is $11,000,000, and surplus and 
profits $9,313,288. 


FIDELITY UNION, NEWARK 


THE Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., in its statement of March 
27, reports capital of $6,000,000, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $8,319,- 
229, deposits of $125,901,336 and total 
resources of $150,143,837. 


EMPIRE TRUST STATEMENT 


THE March 22 statement of the Empire 
Trust Company, New York, shows capi- 
tal of $6,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $8,954,145, deposits of 
$74,071,184 and total resources of 
$89,494,698. 


COMMERCIAL NATIONAL, NEW YORK, 
ISSUES FIRST STATEMENT 


THE first statement of the Commercial 
National Bank and Trust Company of 
New York, which opened for business 
early this year at 56 Wall street, shows 
remarkable growth for a new institu- 
tion. Opened with a capital of $7,000,- 
000, the bank reports surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $7,332,000, deposits of 
$59,534,950 and total resources of $76,- 
753,190. The bank’s initial paid in 
capital and surplus of $14,000,000 was 
a record for any Wall Street institution. 


FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST, NEW YORK 


THE March 22 statement of the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, New York, 
showed total resources of $219,050,022, 
deposits of $170,436,931, capital of 
$10,000,000 and surplus and undivided 
profits of $23,212,698. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL, LOS ANGELES 


Tue Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles, in a statement of condition 
on the date of its consolidation, April 
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1, reports capital of $30,000,000, sur- 
plus of $15,000,000, undivided profits 
of $5,000,000, deposits of $553,985 ,630 
and total resources of $624,567,254. 
The bank is a consolidation of the Los 
Angeles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank and the Security Trust & Savings 
Bank. 


FIRST NATIONAL OF CHICAGO 


IN its first statement since its consolida- 
tion with the Union Trust Company of 
that city, the First National Bank of 
Chicago reports total resources of $436,- 
478,039 in its statement of March 27. 
Capital stock is $24,000,000, surplus 
$20,000,000, and deposits $344,213,981. 
Statement of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, as of the same date, shows 
capital of $7,500,000, surplus of an 
equal amount, deposits of $134,343,351 
and total resources of $159,667,059. 


UNION TRUST OF CLEVELAND 


THE Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, in its March 27 report, showed 
paid up capital of $22,850,000, surplus 
and current earnings of $16,502,756, 
deposits of $299,423,267 and total re- 
sources of $356,363,899. 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


STATEMENT of condition of the State 
Bank of Chicago as of March 27 shows 
capital of $5,000,000, surplus of $5,000,- 
000, undivided profits of $3,765,988, 
deposits of $62,611,054 and total re- 
sources of $78,751,195. Deposits have 
gained approximately three million 
dollars since the year-end statement of 


the bank. 
COUNTY TRUST, NEW YORK 


In its March 15 statement of condition, 
the County Trust Company of New 
York reported capital of $4,000,000, 
surplus of $3,500,000, earned profits of 
$730,912, deposits of $24,202,300 and 
assets of more than $35,000,000. The 
bank was opened on February 23, 1926, 
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with a capital of $1,000,000 and a 
surplus of $500,000. Its deposits as of 
that date were $1,346,988 and its assets 
$2,877,637. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


THE March 27 statement of the Chicago 
Trust Company showed capital of $3,- 
000,000, surplus of $2,000,000, undi- 
vided profits of $795,677, deposits of 
$32,913,171 and total resources of 
$42,330,511. 


PLAZA TRUST COMPANY 


THE March 22 statement of the Plaza 
Trust Company of New York shows 
capital of $2,000,000, surplus and undi- 
vided profits of $1,023,859, deposits of 
$3,762,404 and total resources of $6,- 
818,687. 


INTERNATIONAL GERMANIC TRUST, 
NEW YORK 


STATEMENT of condition of the Inter- 
national Germanic Trust Company of 
New York, as of March 22, reports 
capital of $4,000,000, surplus of $2,- 
000,000, deposits of $11,733,829 and 
total resources of $20,726,720. 


LEFCOURT NORMANDIE ISSUES FIRST 
STATEMENT 


THE Lefcourt Normandie National 
Bank of New York, which opened early 
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this year, in its first statement, as of 
March 27, reports paid in capital of 
$2,000,000, surplus of $1,000,000, un- 
divided profits of $404,252, deposits of 
$11,993,340 and total resources of 
$15,553,010. 

GRACE NATIONAL OF NEW YORK 
THE Grace National Bank of New 
York, in its March 27 statement of con- 
dition, reported total resources of $28,- 
836,515, an increase of more than a 
million dollars over its statement of 
December 31. Deposits are $20,306,- 
168, capital $1,000,000, surplus $2,000,- 
000 and undivided profits $167,043. 


STRAUS NATIONAL, NEW YORK 


THE Straus National Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, which began 
business on November 22, 1928, in its 
March 27 statement reported capital of 
$2,000,000, surplus of $500,000, undi- 
vided profits of $149,118, deposits of 
$10,434,833 and total resources of 
$13,812,073. 


PEOPLES WAYNE COUNTY BANK, 
DETROIT 


THE Peoples Wayne County Bank, 


Detroit, in its March 27 statement, 
shows capital of $11,000,000, surplus 
of $22,000,000 and undivided profits 
of $5,250,401, deposits of $263,655,157 
and total resources of $319,324,199. 
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BANK TAXATION AND CHAIN BANKING STRESSED 
BY A. B. A. COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 752) 


banks which report a per cent. of net 
deficit to invested capital. These figures 
are enlightening and negative the oft- 
repeated assertion of enormous profits 
made by banks as a class upon which 
is based the claim that they are fair 
target for heavy taxation.” 


CHAIN BANKING 


A preliminary study of the branch 
chain and group banking movement 
made by the economic policy commission 
was presented at the second session of 


R. S. Hecnt 


President Hibernia Bank and _ Trust 

Company, New Orleans, La., who 

presented the report of the economic 
policy commission. 


the meeting of the council by the chair- 
man of the commission, Rudolf S. Hecht, 
president of the Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company of New Orleans, La., 
as relating to one of the outstanding 
questions before banking today. He said 
the commission, while it has already col- 


lected some very interesting facts on this 
subject, hopes to submit a more complete 
study at the convention of the associa- 
tion this fall in San Francisco. 

“This latest tendency in the develop- 
ment of our banking system is rapidly 
spreading over all the country,” Mr. 
Hecht said, referring especially to chain 
banking. “Until recently the formation 
of holding companies through which 
other banks were acquired was usually 
kept more or less a secret, with the 
results that no reliable statistics have 
been available as to che number of really 
independent banks which are controlled 
by other institutions. During the last 


several months, however, much of the 
secrecy which attached to such trans- 
actions in the past has been done away 
with and several of our outstanding 
banks in various sections of the country 


have openly announced their operations 
under this new policy and have in a 
number of instances reached out beyond 
the borders of their own states and into 
several of their neighboring states. Your 
commission does not intend to become 
a partisan either for or against this 
movement, but believes that it does 
represent an important economic ques: 
tion which demands our serious study. 
We hope, therefore, to render some 
service to the membership by a careful 
study of the movement and by the 
presentation of facts and figures which 
will unquestionably prove very interest: 
ing to the entire banking fraternity.” 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Plans for extending the system of 
regional conferences under the auspices 
of the American Bankers Association on 
particular phases of banking administra 
tion was a high point in the first session 
of the meeting. 

The subject of regional conferences 
was brought up by executive manager 


F. N. Shepherd in his report. He said 
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that the holding of regional conferences 
on particular subjects of practical and 
definite interest to various types of banks 
is growing in momentum and effective- 
ness. This plan was originally instituted 
many years ago by the Trust Company 
Division and later taken up by the Sav- 
ings Bank Division. This year the Trust 
Company Division is holding confer- 
ences in San Francisco, New York City, 
Tulsa and Atlanta, and the Savings 
Bank Division in Grand Rapids, New 
York City, Birmingham, and San Diego. 
Also, under the immediate auspices of 
the Clearing House Section there was 
held in Chicago the first conference on 
commercial bank management, one of 
the most successful meetings held in 
the history of the association, he said, 
adding: 

“These conferences bring the associa- 
tion to the membership and are attended 
by a great many men who do not attend 
the general conventions. They are for 
the most part the practical working de- 
partmental men in the banks. ‘These 


conferences are technical and really a 


work-shop of the association. They are 
held in various parts of the United 
States to allow a greater variety of men 
to come in contact with and be helped 
by the work of the association.” 

In further discussion developing out 
of Mr. Shepherd’s remarks, plans were 
set afoot looking to the extension of this 
plan not only in the association but also 
in respect to co-operating with state 
bankers’ associations in setting up ses- 
sions in their conventions dealing with 
the all-important topic of bank manage- 
ment and also in developing in the com- 
ing American Institute of Banking con- 
vention, to be held at Tulsa, June 10-14, 
a session devoted to this purpose. Presi- 
dent Hazlewood also announced that 
plans were under consideration for de- 
voting one of the general sessions of 
the A. B. A. convention to be held at 
San Francisco this fall to the question 
of commercial banking management. 


A. I. B. PROGRESS 


In reporting on the American Insti- 
tute of Banking Section, President 


Statement of the ownership, management, cir- 
culation, ete., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912, of The Bankers Magazine, 
published monthly at Boston, Mass., for April 
1, 1929. 

State of New York, County of New York. Be- 
fore me, a notary public in and for the State 
and County aforesaid, personally appeared J. R. 
Duffield, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the busi- 
ness manager of The Bankers Magazine and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl- 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions: 

I. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: Publisher, Bankers Publishing 
Co., 71 Murray street, New York; editor, E. H. 
Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; man- 
aging editor, R. F. Durham, 71 Murray 
street, New York; business manager, J. R. 
Duffield, 71 Murray street, New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent. or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name and 
address, as well as those of each  in- 
dividual member, must be given.) Bankers 
Publishing Co., 71 Murray street, New York; 
k. F. Warren, 71 Murray street, New York; W. 
H. Butt, 71 Murray street, New York; E. H. 
Youngman, 71 Murray street, New York; J. R. 
Duffield, 71 Murray. street, New York; Warren 
Publications, Inc., 465 Main Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholders or se- 
curity holders appear upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and condi- 
tions, under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securi- 
ties in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person. association or 
corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is. .. (This information 
is required from dail ications only). 

J. R. DUFFIELD. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 26th day of March, 1929. 
ALEXANDER PUGLISI, 
Notary Public. 
My Commission expires March 
30, 1930. 
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Frank M. Totton described the raising 
of its educational standards and other 
results brought about under Harold 
Stonier, national educational director. 
He also told of the $50,000 gift of A. P. 
Giannini of the Bank of Italy, San 
Francisco, to stimulate public speaking 
contests in the Institute. 

Mr. Totton reported steady growth 
in members, students, chapters, corre- 
spondence courses and study groups in 
the institute, declaring that, “no organi- 
zation that I know anything about has 
more nearly fulfilled the original pur- 
pose of its founding,—the betterment of 
the banks of America.” 


CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATIONS 


W. F. Augustine, president Clearing 
House Section, reported that there are 
now 432 clearing house associations in 
operation throughout the country, eight 
new organizations having been organized 
during the last six months, six being in 
cities, one a county association and the 


other a regional clearing house. A good 
many others are in the process of forma- 


tion. There are, he said, three large 
regional clearing house associations in 
operation, namely: at Fremont, Neb., 
covering five counties; at Bemidji, Minn., 
covering seven counties, and a third in 
southern Illinois, covering fourteen 
counties. In this period also, five new 
city credit bureaus have been organized 
and nineteen county credit bureaus. 

A. V. Morton, president Trust Com- 
pany Division, discussing the growth in 
trust business, said that a national survey 
conducted by his division indicated a 49 
per cent. increase of trust company 
appointments as executor and trustee in 
1928 over 1927. There has been a 
similar gain in the trust business of 
national banks, Mr. Morton said. Dis- 
cussing other phases of trust business, 


he said: 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
“The life insurance trust is probably 


the most rapidly growing form of trust 
service. Our survey shows that in 1928 
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the amount of insurance in trust was 
over $1,250,000,000, the sum of $700,- 
000,000 in insurance policies having 
been trusteed in 1928. The community 
trust is another form showing substantial 
growth, the total of funds being so 
administered having increased from 
$16,000,000 in 1927 to more than $24, 
000,000 at the close of 1928. The 
number of community trusts and founda- 
tions, which were sixty-three at the end 
of 1927, has risen to seventy-one. It is 
the function of the Trust Company 
Division to assist in furthering this 
this growth in the business of its 
members in every way possible.” 


NATIONAL BANK CURRENCY 


Edgar H. Sensenich, president of the 
National Bank Division, reported on 
the work of his division in protecting 
the national bank currency. He said 
that the division was on record in favor 
of the retention of the circulation priv 
ilege and a questionnaire from national 
banks showed that they were over- 
whelmingly in favor of this. 


COMPUTING SAVINGS INTEREST 


The report of the Savings Bank 
Division, presented by vice-president 
Austin McLanahan, told of its work in 
formulating four standard approved 
methods for computing interest on sav 
ings accounts, which had received wide 
discussion and adoption. The report 
also pointed out that time and savings 
deposits now include 56 per cent. of 
all deposits in banks and trust com: 
panies in the United States, focusing 
on the savings business the attention of 
a number of bankers who were formerly 
chiefly interested in commercial busi- 
ness. 


UNIFORM LEGISLATION 


The report of the State Bank Division 
was presented by its president, S. J. 
High, who said in part: 


“The division is committed to the 
effort to bring about greater consistency 
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and uniformity among the banking 


statutes of all the states and is endeavor- 
ing to bring about greater co-ordination 
in banking legislation, more equitable 
conditions and more uniformly efficient 
public supervision.” 


AYRES ON CREDIT SITUATION 


At the third session of the council, 
Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company, as a member 
of the Economic Policy Commission, 
presented a study of the present credit 
situation in the United States. He said 
this study showed no inflation in the 
volume of demand deposits, in in- 


LeonaRD P. AyREs 
Vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, who presented a study of 
the credit situation in the United States. 


dustrial production or in wholesale 
prices, but that there has been a very 
considerable increase in the velocity of 
circulation of money and credit, as 
shown by the number of times demand 
deposits are being checked out and 
brought back into the banking system 
each month. Furthermore, he said, this 
increase in velocity was wholly due to 
more rapid turnover in demand deposits 
in the six Federal Reserve districts com- 
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prising the New England states, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois and the district around Los 


© unverwoop & UNDERWOOD 
Frep I. Kent 


Former vice-president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, who gave 
the report of the Commerce and Marine 
Commission, of which he is chairman. 


Angeles. It was also found, he con- 
tinued, that ten out of every eleven of 
the stock tickers in the country are 
located in these same districts; that is, 
there are 5000 tickers operating in the 
territory indicated, whereas there are 
only 450 tickers in the belt of states of 
the South, through the Middle West and 
up into the Northwest. Since the be- 
ginning of the bull market, he said, the 
velocity in the turnover of demand 
deposits has doubled in the territory 
holding the bulk of the stock tickers 
while it has remained almost stationary 
in the rest of the country. 


KENT ON MONEY MARKET 


Fred I. Kent, chairman of the Com- 
merce and Marine Commission, reported 
on the commission’s various investiga- 
tions under the heads of the American 
Merchant Marine, American railroads, 
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American aviation, Congressional legis- 
lation that might affect American trade 
and commerce, laws relating to docu- 
ments commonly used in carrying on 
business in the United States and with 
foreign countries, the American money 
market, American banking, American 
agricultural and industrial development. 
Under the head of the money market, 
he said in particular: 

“There is no question but that un- 
fortunate legislation governing the use 
of credit might have a very serious effect 
upon the business and prosperity of the 
United States. It is hoped that no dis- 
turbing investigations of any character 
be undertaken that in themselves might 
be more destructive than constructive. 
It is to be hoped that prosperity will 
not be jeopardized by attempted inter- 
ference with the banking situation in 
this country. 

“It is also desirable that political 
pressure of every character be with- 
drawn from the Federal Reserve Board, 
which, if left to itself to meet the bank- 
ing problems for which it is designed, 


can do so much more effectively and 
with less disturbance to business than if 
its acts have to be influenced by possible 
legislation that might prove to be de- 


structive. It is humanly impossible for 
any group of men who may constitute 
a board to act with promises that de- 
preciate their intelligence, or if they are 
obliged to solve problems as they come 
before them in such manner as to placate 
political forces for fear of encouraging 
unfortunate legislation instead of render- 
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ing decisions entirely upon the merits of 
the particular cases. The Federal Re 
serve Board through the Federal Reserve 
banks with their boards made up of men 
of experience in many lines, and the 
Federal Reserve Council through which 
the opinions of experienced bankers can 
be brought to it is in a position, if left 
alone, to weigh the problems that come 
before it entirely from the standpoint of 
the good of the country.” 


A. B. A. FOUNDATION 


John H. Puelicher reported for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary Committee, and 
also for the Foundation Trustees as their 
chairman. In regard to the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Committee, he said that all 
of the $500,000 fund for the educational 
foundation established by the associa’ 
tion, in commemoration of its golden 
anniversary, has been collected with the 
exception of $38,000. Only seven 
states, he said, have failed to complete 
their quotas or are without pledges for 
making them up, namely, Oklahoma, 
Ohio, Indiana, Massachusetts, South 
Carolina, Iowa and Missouri, and he 
urged the bankers from these states to 
take this matter up. Reporting for the 
foundation, he said that 37 scholarships 
have been awarded and that when the 
fund was completed it would be possible 
to award 125 scholarships each year. 
The scholarships are on a loan basis and 
may be awarded to a junior or a senior 
in college who has shown an unusual 
interest in financial economics. 
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ALBERT H. WIGGIN 


Chairman of the board of the Chase National Bank of New 
York, which is planning to take over the American Express 
Company. 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK TO TAKE OVER 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


LANS for the acquisition of the 

American Express Company by 

the Chase National Bank of New 
York have been announced by Albert 
H. Wiggin, chairman of the board of 
the Chase, following meetings of the 
boards of directors of the two organiza- 
tions and the Chase Securities Corpora- 
tion. 

According to Mr. Wiggin’s an- 
nouncement, the plan in brief provides 
for (1) an increase in the capital funds 
of the Chase National Bank and the 
Chase Securities Corporation; (2) a 
reduction of the par value of the stock 
of the Chase National Bank from $100 
per share to $20 per share, and a cor- 
responding increase in the no-par value 


shares of the Chase Securities Corpora- 


tion, and (3) an exchange of the 
shares of the American Express Com- 
pany for new shares of the two Chase 
institutions. With the approval of the 
board of directors of the American Ex- 
press Company, a committee represent- 
ing shareholders of that company has 
been formed to accept deposits of 
American Express Company stock un- 
der the plan. This committee consists 
of: Chairman, Seward Prosser, chair- 
man of board Bankers Trust Company; 
James S. Alexander, chairman of board 
National Bank of Commerce; Albert 
H. Harris, chairman of finance com- 
mittee and vice-president of New York 
Central Railroad; Charles Hayden, 
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Hayden, Stone & Company; Harold I. 
Pratt, of Charles Pratt & Company, 
New York; Arthur Reynolds, chair- 
man of board Continental Illinois Bank 
& Trust Company, Chicago; Charles 
S. Sargent, Kidder, Peabody & Com- 
pany; Frederick P. Small, president of 
American Express Company; Philip 
Stockton, president of Old Colony 
Trust Company, Boston; and General 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. 

The board of directors of the Chase 
National Bank and Chase Securities 
Corporation have recommended that 
shareholders take action at special 
meetings to be called for May 16, 
1929, on a proposal to increase the 
capital stock of the Chase National 
Bank and Chase Securities Corporation 
from 610,000 shares to 800,000 shares, 
and to divide the shares on the basis 
of five for one, thus making a total of 
4,000,000 shares of each institution out- 
standing on the completion of the plan. 

Of the additional new shares, 762,- 
500 shares are to be offered at $110 
per share to stockholders of Chase Na- 
tional Bank and Chase Securities Cor- 
poration of record as of May 24, 1929, 
on the basis of five new shares for each 
four old shares, and the balance of the 
shares is to be used in connection with 
the plan of affiliation with American 
Express Company. 

The amount of $57,000,000 to be 
received by the bank from the issuance 
of the additional shares will be allocated 
on the basis of $19,000,000 to capital 
and $38,000,000 to surplus and re- 
serves, and the balance of funds paid 
in by shareholders will be allocated to 
Chase Securities Corporation. 

Upon the basis of exchange of all of 
the outstanding shares of the American 
Express Company stock and the in- 
clusion of American Express Company 
at its book values, less specific reserves, 
the Chase Securities Corporation will 
have a book value upon consummation 


of the plan of approximately $85,400,-’ 


000. The combined institutions will 
have capital, surplus and reserves of 
over $283,000,000. 

The plan offers to each shareholder 
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of American Express Company who 
deposited his stock on or before April 
30 the opportunity of receiving on 
July 1, 1929, five shares of new Chase 
National Bank and Chase Securities 
Corporation stock for each three shares 
of American Express Company. Share- 
holders of American Express Company 
may deposit their shares with the 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
the Continental [Illinois Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago, or the Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston, which 
institutions are named as depositaries 
under the plan. 

Affiliation of Chase National Bank, 
Chase Securities Corporation and the 
American Express Company, said Mr. 
Wiggin, will be mutually beneficial and 
will serve to broaden the activities of 
all three organizations. The institutions 
participating will continue to function 
as in the past. There will be no change 
of name, personnel or policies of the 
American Express Company. It will 
continue to service travelers’ checks, 
letters of credit, and other facilities, 
and to function throughout the world, 
as at present. 

F. P. Small, president of the Amer- 
ican Express Co., said of the plan: 

“I believe that this plan is fair and 
equitable and that it is in the interest 
of American Express shareholders to 
deposit their shares with the com: 
mittee. Under the plan they will ex- 
change their shares for shares of one 
of the largest banking organizations in 
the world. 

“Through becoming shareholders of 
the Chase National Bank and Chase 
Securities Corporation, American Ex- 
press Company stockholders will con- 
tinue to have an interest in the busi 
ness of the American Express Company 
and at the same time will derive the 
benefit of participating in the broader 
activities available to a large bank and 
an established securities corporation. 

“The name and business of the 
American Express Company will be 
continued. No change will be made 
in the policies or management of the 
company.” 
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Henry J. CocHRAN 


Recently elected president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York. 


HENRY J. COCHRAN MADE PRESIDENT 
BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


ENRY J. COCHRAN, vice- 
H president of the Bankers Trust 
Company of New York for 
the last twelve years, has been elected 
president of the company to succeed 
A. A. Tilney, who has assumed the 
newly created position of vice-chairman 
of the board of directors. Seward 
Prosser is chairman of the board. 
According to the announcement, 
neither Mr. Tilney nor Mr. Prosser 
will take a less active part in the com- 
pany’s affairs but they, with Mr. 
Cochran, will have executive direction 
of the company. The change was the 
result of the increased administrative 
burdens placed on the officers by the 
recent growth of the company. 


Mr. Cochran, who is a cousin of 
Thomas Cochran, partner of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., has been in charge of 
the banking department in the main 
office of the bank at 16 Wall street 
and was formerly in charge of its 
office at Fifth avenue and 42nd street. 
His election as president followed 
within one day his celebration of his 
fiftieth birthday anniversary. 

The new president of the Bankers 
Trust Company began his business 
career with the American Locomotive 
Company in 1901, a year after his 
graduation from Princeton University. 
After becoming chief statistician of the 
company, he left it in 1907 to enter 
the accounting business, and three years 
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later the accounting firm of Patterson 
& Cochran was formed. His active 
connection with this firm lasted until 
1912, when he became vice-president 
of the Astor Trust Company. When 
that company was merged with the 
Bankers Trust Company in 1917, Mr. 
Cochran became vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust, in charge of its Fifth 
avenue office. In 1922 he was brought 
to Wall Street as head of its banking 
department. He has been a director 
of the company since November 17, 
1925. 

Mr. Cochran is a director of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, the Astor Safe Deposit Com- 
pany, the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany and a trustee of the Franklin 
Savings Bank. He is a life trustee of 
Princeton University and a member 
and former treasurer of that institution. 

Mr. Cochran, whose election took 
effect immediately, is the fifth presi- 
dent of the Bankers Trust Company, 
his predecessors in the office having 
been Edmund C. Converse, Benjamin 
Strong, late governor of the Federal 
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Reserve Bank of New York; Mr. Pros- 
ser and Mr. Tilney. 

The Bankers Trust Company, which 
has been closely associated with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. since its organization, 
was founded by the late Henry P. 
Davison of the Morgan firm. It started 
with capital of $1,000,000, surplus of 
$500,000 and deposits of $5,748,000. 
Its latest statement showed total re- 
sources of $658,614,903, a capital 
structure of $102,498,380 and deposits 
of $473,501,535. Stockholders voted 
recently to reduce the par value of the 
stock from $100 to $10, increasing the 
number of shares from 250,000 to 
2,500,000. Last year the company 
commemorated its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary by increasing the annual divi- 
dend from $20 to $30 a share, de- 
claring a bonus to all employes and 
increasing the capital from $20,000, 
000 to $25,000,000. 

Mr. Tilney had been president of 
the company since 1923. He joined 
the organization in August, 1915, hav 
ing been previously associated with the 
banking firm of Harvey Fisk & Sons. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


ALABAMA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Montgomery, May 23-24. Headquarters, 
Jefferson Davis Hotel. Secretary, M. A. 
Vincentelli, Montgomery. 


AMERICAN BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, San Francisco, September 30-October 
3. Executive manager, F. N. Shepherd, 110 
East 42nd street, New York City. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK- 
ING, Tulsa, Okla., June 10-14. Secretary, 
Richard W. Hill, 110 East 42nd street, New 
York City. 


ARIZONA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Phoenix, November 8-9. Secretary, Morris 
Goldwater, Prescott. 


ARKANSAS BANKERS 
TION, Little Rock, May 2-3. 
Hotel Marion. 
Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Sacramento, June 12-15. Secretary, 
Frederick H. Colburn, 627 Mills Building, 
San Francisco. 


ASSOCIA- 


Headquarters, 
Secretary, Robert E. Wait, 


COLORADO BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 
TION, June 21-2. Secretary, L. F. Scarboro, 
Tabor Opera House, Denver. 


CONNECTICUT BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secretary, 
Charles E. Hoyt, South Norwalk Trust Com: 
pany, South Norwalk, Conn. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION, Montauk Beach, L. I. 
Headquarters Montauk Manor. June 20-22. 
Secretary, W. J. Waller, Federal-American 
National Bank, Washington. 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlanta, Ga., October 30-Novem- 
ber 2. Executive secretary, Preston E. Reed, 
231 South LaSalle street, Chicago. 


GEORGIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Atlanta, May 28-30. Secretary, Haynes Mc’ 
Fadden, 101 Marietta street, Atlanta. 


IDAHO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Twin Falls, June 24-25. Secretary, J. S. St. 
Clair, Boise City National Bank, Boise. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Aurora, June 19-21. Headquarters, Hotel 
Leland. Secretary, M. A. Graettinger, 208 
South LaSalle street, Chicago. 

INDIANA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Evansville, September 11-12. Secretary, 
Miss Forba McDaniel, 310 Odd Fellow 
Building, Indianapolis. 

IOWA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Des 
Moines, June 17-19. Secretary, Frank 
Warner, 430 Liberty building, Des Moines. 

KANSAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Hays, May 22-24. Secretary, W. W. Bow- 
man, Hotel Kansan, Topeka, Kans. 

KENTUCKY BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Paducah, June 20-21. Headquarters, 
Irvin S$. Cobb Hotel. Secretary, Harry G. 
Smith, 705 Marion E. Taylor Building, Louis- 
ville. 

MAINE BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Poland Springs, June. Secretary, Edward S. 
Kennard, Rumford National Bank, Rumford. 

MARYLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, May 
22-23. Secretary, Charles Hann, secretary 
Merchants National Bank, Baltimore. 

MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Swampscott, June 14-15. Secre- 
tary, George W. Hyde, First National Bank, 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Charlevoix, June 24-27. Secretary, Mrs. H. 
M. Brown, 723 Ford Building, Detroit. 


MINNESOTA BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Minneapolis, June 17-19. Secretary, 
George Susens, 718 National Building, 
Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Biloxi, May 14-15. Secretary, George 
B. Power, Capital National Bank Building, 
Jackson. 


MISSOURI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 


Excelsior Springs, May 16-17. Secretary, 
W. F. Keyser, Sedalia. 
MONTANA BANKERS _ ASSOCIA- 


TION, Billings, July 19-20. Secretary, John 
Romersa, Box 619, Kalispell. 

MORTGAGE BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, New Orleans, October 29-31. Secre- 
tary, Walter B. Kester, 122 West Adams 
street, Chicago. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MU- 
TUAL SAVINGS BANKS, Upper Saranac 
Lake, ~— York, June 5-7. Headquarters, 
Saranac Inn. 


NEW ENGLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Swampscott, June 14-15. 


N EW HAMPSHIRE BANKERS ASSO- 
Cl \TION, Manchester, May 17. Secretary, 
- i: Additon, Merchants National Bank, 
I -hester. 


NEW JERSEY BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Atlantic City, May 16-18. Secretary, 
William J. Field, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City. 

NEW YORK BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Toronto, Canada, June 17-19. Secre- 
tary, Edward J. Gallien, 128 Broadway, New 
York City. 

NORTH CAROLINA BANKERS AS- 
SOCIATION, Asheville, June 25-7. Head- 
quarters, Grove Park Inn. Secretary, Paul 
P. Brown, Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Minot, June 11-12. Secretary, 
W. C. Macfadden, Fargo. 

OHIO BANKERS ASSOCIATION, Co- 
lumbus, May 22-24. Secretary, §. A. Roach, 


_ Huntington Bank building, Columbus. 


OKLAHOMA BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Oklahoma City, May 21-22. Secretary, 
Eugene P. Gum, 907-8 Colcord building, 
Oklahoma City. 

OREGON BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
LaGrande, June 17-18. Secretary, T. P. 
Cramer, Jr., Lumbermen’s Building, Port- 
land. 

PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Atlantic City, May 15-17. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Traymore. Secretary, C. F. 
Zimmerman, president First National Bank, 
Huntingdon. 

RESERVE CITY BANKERS, Detroit, 
June 10-14. Executive secretary, Joseph J. 
Schroeder, Chicago. 

RHODE ISLAND BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, East Providence, May. Secretary. 
Edward A. Havens, cashier Mechanics Na- 
tional Bank, Providence. 


SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW YORK, S. S. Volendam to Havana, 
Cuba, October 25-November 3. Secretary, 
Paul W. Albright, 110 East 42nd _ street, 
New York City. 

SOUTH CAROLINA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Por:esett Hotel, Greenville, June 
18-20. Secretary, Henry S. Johnson, Co- 
lumbia. 

SOUTH DAKOTA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Rapid City, June 6-7. Secretary, 
George A. Starring, City Hall Building, 
Huron. 

TENNESSEE BANKERS  ASSOCIA- 
TION, Nashville, May 9-10. Secretary, H. 
Grady Huddleston, Nashville. 


TEXAS BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Galveston, May 14-16. Secretary, W. A 
Philpott, Jr., Dallas. 


UTAH BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Logan, June 21-22. Secretary, Carl 
Marcusen, Price Commercial & Savings Bank, 
Price. 

(Continued on page 893) 
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Joun W. PLatTEN 


President of the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, New York, who will be chairman of the board of 
the Chemical Bank and Trust Company. 


CHEMICAL AND U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
IN $400,000,000 MERGER 


PLANNED merger of the Chemi- 
A National Bank and the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany of New York into a $400,000,000 
institution has been announced by the 
two institutions.. The new institution 
will be called the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company. 

Under the merger plans, the Chemical 
National Bank will declare a stock divi- 
dend of $4,000,000, thereby increasing 
its capital from $6,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000 and giving each stockholder two 
new shares for each three previously 
held. The United States Mortgage and 
Trust will increase its stock from $5,- 
000,000 to $8,000,000 by issuing 30,000 
872 


shares of new stock, which will be 
offered to its stockholders at par, giving 
each shareholder the right to subscribe 
to three new shares for each five pre- 
viously held. 

The consolidation will give the merged 
institutions, including the Chemical Na- 
tional Company, Inc., the affiliated se- 
curities company, a combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of about 
$45,000,000. The Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company will have capital of 
$15,000,000, surplus of $15,000,000 and 
approximately $6,000,000 of undivided 
profits, while the Chemical National 
Company will have capital, surplus and 
undivided profits of about $9,000,000. 
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Percy H. JOHNSTON 


Fresident of the Chemical 


National Bank 


of New York, 


who will be president of the Chemical Bank and Trust 
Company. 


The capital changes will also include 
a ten-to-one split in the $15,000,000 
capital stock, reducing its par value 


from $100 to $10 a share. The present 
stockholders of the Chemical will receive 
ten shares of this new stock for each 
share now held, while the stockholders 
of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust will receive six and one-quarter 
shares for every share now held. 

With the merger the national charter 
of the Chemical Bank, which it has held 
since 1865, will pass out of existence. 
The decision to operate under a trust 
company charter is in line with the 
practice followed in nearly all mergers 
in recent years between national banks 
and trust companies, since it is con- 
sidered that the state charters give wider 
latitude. 

John W. Platten, president of the 


United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company, will be chairman of the 
board of the combined institution, while 
Percy H. Johnston, president of the 
Chemical, will be president of the con- 
solidated bank. Official and clerical 
organizations of both institutions will 
be retained, and the directorate of the 
new bank will be made up of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank board, together with 
a substantial representation of the pres- 
ent United States Mortgage and Trust 
Company directors. 

The merger brings together two insti- 
tutions which have been prominent in 
their respective fields for many years, 
the original business of the Chemical 
dating back to 1823. Beginning busi- 
ness in that year as the New York 
Chemical Manufacturing Company, it 

(Continued on page 900) 
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New building of the Bank of New York and Trust Company. 





NEW HOME OF THE BANK OF NEW YORK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


HE year 1929 marks a double 
T apniverain for the Bank of New 

York and Trust Company for it 
represents the 145th anniversary of the 
oldest bank in New York and the first 
anniversary of the founding of the bank 
to be observed in the new building at 
48 Wall street. The bank was founded 
by Alexander Hamilton, by whom its 
constitution was drafted, and numbers 
among its board members many of the 
most famous personages of history. 

In the new building, erected on the site 
with which the bank has been identified 
for 131 years, the colonial feeling has 
been fittingly observed in the treatment 
of both interior and exterior. The board 
room is a copy of the living room in 
the first home of the bank, the Old 
Walton House which stood at St. 
George’s square, now Franklin square. 
Over the mantel a painting by Ernest 
Peixotto shows Alexander Hamilton 
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ALL PHOTOGRAPHS IN THIS ARTICLE COPYRIGHTED BY AMEMYA 


reading the constitution of the bank to 
his fellow board members. The old 
clock of inlaid mahogany in the main 
banking room stood in the hall of the 
first bank building erected on the present 
site in 1797. 

The main and ground floors, as well 
as counters and railings, are done in 
marble, Famosa being used principally, 
with Levanto and Sienna also employed 
in harmonious effects. 

The main banking floor is reached by 
semi-circular stairs with decorative 
wrought-iron rails. The tellers’ win- 
dows occupy the northern end of the 
main banking room and at the southern 
end is the officers’ platform. High 
arched windows which correspond in 
shape with the murals painted by J. 
Monroe Hewlett send a flood of light 
to all parts of the room. 

The wall panels, which are done in 
subdued tones augmenting the impres- 


General view of the main banking room, showing the arched colonial windows 
vhich correspond in shape with the murals decorating the north and east walls. 
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first bank building in 1797. 
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o AMEMYA 


Two of the eight murals which decorate the eastern and northern walls of the 
main banking room. 


sion of restfulness imparted by the gray 
marble, extend along the eastern and 


northern walls. They tell a consecutive 
story of the development of business 
and commerce in America during the 
latter part of the eighteenth and the 
whole of the nineteenth centuries. 

The north wall panels symbolize the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. 
In the background of the west panel 
is the Walton House. The foreground 
portrays an Indian hunter, a Puritan 
and a Knickerbocker as significant of 
old New York. The medallion portrait 
against the parapet is of General Mc- 
Dougall, the first president of the bank. 
The second panel shows Alexander 
Hamilton receiving the bank's charter 
trom Governor Clinton in the company 
of William Seton and Comfort Sands. 
The background shows old Wall street 
with Federal Hall where Washington 
took oath as president in 1789. The 
medallion shows Isaac Roosevelt, presi- 
dent from 1786 to 1791. The fore- 
ground of the third panel represents the 


lumber industry and fur trade; the back- 
ground shows the first Bank of New 
York building erected on the present 
site. The medallion portrays Gulian 
Verplanck, president at the time the 
building was first occupied in 1798. 
The first of the five panels on the east 
wall represents the development of the 
American Merchant Marine and the 
commencement of foreign trade. Old- 
fashioned sailing vessels lie in the East 
River. Domestic trade is the theme of 
the second panel, with agriculture and 
mining represented in the foreground 
and the Merchants’ Exchange in the 
background. The maintenance of na- 
tional credit during the Civil War is 
the keynote of the third panel. The 
shipment and transfer of money under 
military guard is represented in the fore- 
ground and in the background is the Sub- 
treasury Building, completed shortly be- 
fore the Civil War. Machinists and 
railway switchmen illustrate the develop- 
ment of steam transportation in the 
fourth panel; a locomotive and ocean 
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liner are placed against the background 
of the North River warehouses. The 
last panel brings the pageant of progres 
up to the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It shows a lineman stringing 
electric cables and a pneumatic riveter 
at work on a skeleton steel frame against 
the background of Brooklyn Bridge. 
The building, which stands thirty- 
two stories high, represents everything 
that is most modern in the matter of 
eficiency and convenience. A complete 
reference library has been provided, club 
rooms for both women and men, rest 
rooms and a completely equipped clinic 
in charge of a nurse, showers, dining 


rooms, and a kitchen presided over by 
a trained dietitian. The refrigerators 
are cooled by a central refrigerating 
system and the ventilating system, de- 
signed by Meyer Strong & Jones, pro 
vides for a complete change of air at 
the rate of from four to seven times an 
hour. 

The building was designed by Benja- 
min W. Morris and was constructed by 
Marc Eidlitz & Son, Inc. The corner: 
stone of the first building erected by the 
bank on the present site has been pre 
served and is embedded in the corner- 
stone of the new building. 

The photographs in this article are 
copyrighted by Amemya. 


This painting by Ernest Peixotto, which hangs over the 

mantel in the board room, shows Alexander Hamilton, the 

founder of the bank, reading its constitution to his fellow 
board members. 
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New building at the corner of Wall and Hanover streets, New 
York, in which are located the offices of Brown Brothers & Co. 





BROWN BROTHERS RETURN TO 59 WALL 
STREET SITE 


ROWN Brothers & Co., New 
B York, who for a little over a 


year have been at 37 Wall street, 

are again occupying the corner of Wall 
and Hanover streets, where the firm has 
done business for ninety-five years. 
Now, however, there is on the old site 
a new thirty-six story building, the 
lower floors of which are their offices. 
When the firm started business in 
New York in 1825, it took temporary 
quarters at 191 Pearl street, moving 
later to 63 Pine street. In 1833 the 
ofices were moved to 59 Wall street 
at the corner of Hanover street, where 
the old Joseph Building was located. 
During the Civil War, two small build- 
ings in the rear of 59 Wall street were 
purchased, and in 1864 on the enlarged 


site there was erected a five-story build- 
ing which was then considered thor- 


oughly fire-proof. During the World 
War additional buildings were necessary 
to accommodate the firm’s growing busi- 
ness, and it is this entire group of build- 
ings that has been replaced by the new 
thirty-six story structure. 

The firm of Brown Brothers & Co. 
dates back to 1825 when the Baltimore 
house of Alexander Brown & Sons, 
realizing that the opening of the Erie 
Canal was diverting to New York much 
of the Western trade which had pre- 
viously cleared through the Maryland 
capital, decided that the best way to 
take advantage of the new order of 
things was to open an office in New 
York, then a city with 166,000 inhabi- 
tants. At that time the firm’s main 
activity was the exportation of cotton, 
tobacco and miscellaneous goods and 
the importation of Irish linens. Alex- 
ander Brown, founder of the Baltimore 
house, had come from North Ireland in 


1800 after long experience in the linen 
trade there. 

Gradually the Browns developed, as 
a supplemental activity, dealings in bills 
of exchange, first to cover their own 
trade commitments and later for the 
account of other American firms; and 
from this beginning Brown Brothers & 
Co. developed into an _ outstanding 
factor in domestic and international 
finance. Brown Brothers & Co.’s com- 
mercial and traveler's letters of credit 
have long been honored in every part 
of the world. 

Through the years Brown Brothers 
& Co. have done an ever-increasing in- 
vestment and underwriting business, 
and now rank as one of the most active 
houses in that field. In this connection 
one of their important achievements in 
recent years has been the part played in 
co-operation with the Baltimore house 
of Alexander Brown & Sons in all 
financing done by the Federal Farm 
Loan system. 

Equipped with a thorough knowledge 
of European banking and _ business, 
Brown Brothers & Co. have been an 
important factor in the financial re- 
habilitation of that continent since the 
World War. The firm has originated or 
participated in numerous arrangements 
to supply old world countries and 
corporations with working capital made 
necessary because of losses during the 
great war, just as during the period of 
reconstruction following the Civil War 
it pointed the way for profitable invest- 
ment of European capital in the United 
States. 

The three senior partners of the firm 
today are great grandsons of Alexander 
Brown, and grandsons of the founder 
of the New York house. 
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Main banking room of the Union Trust Company and the National 
Bank of Commerce, Detroit. 


UNION COMMERCE GROUP, DETROIT, IN 
NEW BUILDING 


HE use of color, both outside 

and inside, is an unusual feature 

of the new forty-story building 
of the Union Trust Company and the 
National Bank of Commerce, Detroit, 
which was opened early in April. 

The first six stories of the building, 
which rises 483 feet to a tower at its 
north end, are of tan Mankato stone, 
above which the orange brick of the 
remainder of ‘the building is trimmed 
with angular architectural detail in 
terra cotta in shades of reddish brown, 
green, yellow and white. The north 
tower shines with the lustre of light 
reflected on its gold terra cotta. 

In the lobby, blood red Numidian 


marble is set off against Belgian black 
marble in the side walls, and the ceil- 
ing is of Rookwood tile in vivid “colors 
and geometric design. Below:a Mosaic 
glass panel are set the elevator indi- 
cator board, hose cabinet and mail box, 
all of Monel metal. 

The dull silvery gray of the Monel 
metal ‘was chosen to serve as a con- 
trast to the color which is such an in- 
tegral part of the interior decoration. 
Monel metal is used for all counter- 
screens, check desks and elevator doors. 
It also has been fabricated into one of 
the most beautiful architectural details 
of the building, the ornamental grille 
between the lobby and the main bank- 
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Main lobby, looking toward the Congress street entrance. 
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Ezra Winter mural on the south wall of the main banking room. 


ing room. This star-like example of 
craftsmanship in metal work centers 
itself around a huge clock with an il- 
luminated face. 

In the elevator doors, hose cabinet 
and mail box, color has been applied to 
the Monel metal by a new process. 
Favrille glass in red, blue and black 
was cut to conform to the desired de- 
signs and then soldered flush into the 
metal itself. In the elevator doors, in 
addition to the characteristic stepped 
arch motif, the initials “U. T.” ap- 
pear four times in each set of doors. 

The main banking room is 45 feet 
high, 155 feet long, and 70 feet wide. 
The vaulted ceiling is decorated in a 
geometric design with gold and silver 
leaf and red and blue paint. A domi- 
nant feature of the main banking room 
is the great mural at the south end. 


This is the work of Ezra Winter and 
is a pictorial map of Michigan, show- 
ing some of the chief products for 
which the state is noted. 

The great length of counterscreen of 
Monel metal rests on a black and white 
marble base. This counterscreen con- 
tains forty-seven wickets. In the cen- 
ter of the room are Monel metal check 
desks and a stationary guard’s booth. 
Emphasis is added by black marble 
benches with red leather cushions. 

The lower banking room is a few 
steps down from the main lobby and 
is notable for its silver ceiling decorated 
in an angular design in blue and deep 
red with enough black for contrast. 
This contains the savings and bond 
departments of the two institutions. 

The safe deposit vaults are in the 
first basement. Here Monel metal, 
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Counterscreen in the main banking 
room. 


black marble, and Travertine are given 
added life by the colors in the pottery 
panels of the lobby ceiling. 

Rare woods lend dignity and beauty 
to the trust company quarters. They 
are used for wall paneling and railings. 
The beauty of the wood itself is fur- 
ther set off by inlaying other rare 
woods in beautiful patterns. 

The interior furnishings are done in 
the modern manner. The grain of the 
fine woods is used to create exquisite 
patterns in desks and tables. Even 
coatracks, desk pads, wastebaskets and 
inkwells. have been designed to har- 
monize. with the general decorative 
scheme. 

The thirty-second floor contains 
restaurants and clubrooms. These are 
divided into officers’ dining rooms and 
a large cafeteria, with many windows. 
The cafeteria is as colorful as the rest 
of the building. Walls are of blueish 
green tile and furniture is of maple. 
A drop stage at one end and a pro 
jection room at the other fit the cafe- 
teria for use as an auditorium. All 
food is prepared and served in a stain- 
less steel all-electric kitchen capable of 
serving a thousand people an_ hour. 
Restaurant facilities are available for 
tenants and employes. 

On the twenty-second floor is a 
men’s barber shop decorated in black 
and orange in a masculine design. A 
beauty parlor for women is also on 
that floor and is attractive in Nile 
green and deep blue. 

A complete dispensary occupies the 
entire south end of the ninth floor. 
Its facilities and the services of the 
two trained nurses in charge are avail- 
able for both tenants and employes. 

The Union Commerce group oc’ 
cupies sixteen stories and three sub- 
basements of the new Union Trust 
Building. In addition to the Union 
Trust Company and the National Bank 
of Commerce, the Union Commerce 
group includes the Union Title and 
Guaranty Company, Union Company 
of Detroit, New Union Building Com- 
pany, Union Joint Stock Land Bank, 
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Safe deposit vault lobby. 


Union Savings Bank of Brightmoor, 
Union State Bank of Fordson, and the 


National Bank of Commerce of Ford- 
son. 


COMING BANKERS’ CONVENTIONS 


(Continued from page 871) 


VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Chamberlin-Vanderbilt Hotel, Old Point 
Comfort, June 20-22. Secretary, W. Scott 
Irby, Kenbridge. 


WASHINGTON BANKERS ASSOCIA: 
TION, Spokane, June 20-22. Secretary, 
J. W. Brislawn, 810 Alaska building, Seattle. 


WEST VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSO- 
CIATION, Bluefield, June 13-14. Secretary, 


Joseph S. Hill, Capital City Bank, Charles- 
ton. 

WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, Milwaukee, June 10-12. Secretary, 
Wall G. Coapman, 717 Caswell Block, Mil- 
waukee. 

WYOMING BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
Lander, August 30-31. Secretary, Harry B. 
Henderson, First Joint Stock Land Bank, 
Cheyenne. 
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New building being erected by the National Newark and Essex Banking 
Company, Newark, N. J. 





NATIONAL NEWARK @&G ESSEX TO HAVE 
NEW BUILDING 


ORK has begun on a new 

\ / thirty-two story bank and office 

building to be erected by the 
National Newark & Essex Banking 
Company, of Newark, N. J. The build- 
ing, plans for which were announced 
on the occasion of the bank’s 125th 
anniversary, will occupy the bank’s pre- 
sent location, at the corner of Broad and 
Clinton streets, and will be built in two 
sections, so that the bank can occupy 
one while the other is under construc- 
tion. 

The building will cost approximately 
$12,500,000 and will be the tallest and 
largest office building in Newark, oc- 
cupying practically the entire frontage 
between Commerce and Clinton streets. 

The site formerly occupied by the old 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance building 
with an ell to Commerce street and a 
building adjoining it on the north, the 
former banking house of the Federal 
Trust Company, will afford entrances 
on three streets. The plot fronts 143 
feet on Broad street block with the ex- 
ception of the Security Savings Bank 
Building at the Commerce street corner. 

The structure will be erected from 
plans by John H. and Wilson C. Ely 
of Newark, architects, and will be built 
by Starrett Bros. of New York. It is 


INVESTMENT 


to include the latest ideas in every de- 
partment. 

The exterior of the building will be 
in a Renaissance style with granite, 
limestone and brick facings on walls 
and tower. The structure will be 
steel and reinforced concrete construc- 
tion and has been designed to produce 
economic structural spans with as large 
clear unimpeded floor areas as are com- 
mensurate with the best engineering 
practice. 

The main floor of the building, di- 
rectly above the stores, will be the home 
of the bank. This can be entered from 
all three streets, and there will be pro- 
vided convenient and ample private and 
public elevator and stairway service. 

From the main Broad street entrance 
and directly on axis with it there will 
be a grand staircase. The banking floor 
will give larger quarters for each depart- 
ment and will provide, all on one great 
floor area, the most ample arrangement 
for public convenience and banking 
efficiency. 

The banking floor, including all 
spaces, will occupy approximately 30,000 
square feet, and the banking room will 
have a clear height of about twenty- 
eight feet. 

Above the main banking floor will be 
located office floors, rentable to the 
public. 


AND FINANCE 


(Continued from page 751) 


likely to get far at this session politi- 
cally. 

Perhaps the reason that the financial 
district is not giving greater attention to 
extraordinary proposals of this sort just 
now is because the market has turned 
dull and money is, in connection with 
seasonal! shifts, becoming temporarily 
easier. Presumably the market will look 
upon the lower rates for money now 


coming to hand as permanent and will, 
therefore, not be disposed to analyze 
fundamentals too closely for the moment. 

Certainly in recent weeks the tone of 
the bond market has improved with 
signs of relatively cheaper money. There 
is evidence that gilt-edged descriptions 
after all are more to be desired by some 
conservative investors than speculative 
issues at high levels. 
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The new Bank of Manhattan Building, 





NEW BANK OF MANHATTAN BUILDING TO 
BE NEW YORK’S TALLEST 


City and the highest bank and 

office building in the world will be 
erected in Wall street by an investment 
syndicate headed by George L. Ohrstrom 
of G. L. Ohrstrom & Company, Incor- 
porated, investment bankers, and includ- 
ing the Starrett Corporation. 

The sixty-three story structure, to be 
known as the Bank of Manhattan Build- 
ing, will occupy the greater portion of 
the block bounded by Wall, Nassau, 
Pine and William streets. It will have 
a frontage on Wall street of about 150 
feet, extending from the United States 
Assay Office to the Bank of America 
building, and approximately 194 feet 
on Pine street; it will cover an area of 


[ce tallest building in New York 


G. L. Onrstrom 
President of the investment banking 


house of G. L.-Ohrstrom & Co., 

whose firm heads the syndicate erect- 

ing the new Bank of Manhattan 
Building. 


some 33,000 square feet. Upon its com- 
pletion, there will be only three other 
buildings in this block, namely, the Sub- 


Treasury, the Assay Office and the Bank 
of America building, the latter being at 
the corner of Wall and William streets 
and extending north to Pine street. 


Cot. W. A. STARRETT 


President of the Starrett Corporation, 
whose subsidiary, Starrett Brothers, 
Inc., will construct the new building. 


The Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany will occupy 100,000 square feet 
of space in the new building. Pending 
completion of its quarters therein, the 
bank will move into temporary quarters 
at 27 and 29 Pine street. Other tenants 
of the building will include the Interna- 
tional Acceptance Bank, International 
Manhattan Company, Inc.; Field, Glore 
& Co.; A. Iselin & Co., G. L. Ohrstrom 
& Co., Incorporated; Cadwalader, 
Wickersham & Taft; J. A. Sisto & Co.; 
and Aldred & Co. Applications already 
received from leading banking and other 
interests are said to be sufficient, if ac- 
cepted, to take practically all of the 
rentable space in the new building. 

With its sixty-three stories, sur- 
mounted by a number of additional 
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stories and observation tower, this giant 
skyscraper of modernized French Gothic 
design will rise 840 feet above the street 
level, or about thirty-six feet higher 
than the Chrysler Building now in 
process of construction at 42nd street 
and Lexington avenue, and forty-four 
feet higher than the Woolworth Build- 
ing on lower Broadway. It will contain 
approximately 835,000 feet of rentable 
floor space. Forty elevators, including 
private elevators, will give ready access 
to all floors. 

The outside walls will be of granite, 
white marble or limestone to the seventh 
floor, then brick and stone. At the 
extreme pinnacle of the tower there will 
be a silvered cut-glass finial which will 
reflect the rays of the sun in prismatic 
colors. The entire upper portion of the 
building when flood-lighted at night will 
serve as a beacon for airplanes and ships 
at sea, and will be visible for many miles 
in all directions. 


READY FOR OCCUPANCY MAY 1, 1930 


Demolition of the present buildings 


on the plot will begin shortly, and the 
new structure is to be finished and ready 
for occupancy May 1, 1930. This will 
establish a new record; ordinarily the 
construction of such a mammoth build: 
ing has heretofore required much more 
time, in fact nearer two years. The 
Hooker Building at 25 Pine street will 
not be torn down until March, 1930, 
when construction of that part of the 
building will be begun and will be com- 
pleted in the fall of 1930. 

Work on the foundations for the new 
structure will be started even before the 
wrecking of the present buildings is 
begun, and the foundations will be prac- 
tically finished by the time the process 
of demolition is completed. 

In its new quarters, the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company will have the 
largest safe deposit vaults in New York 
City, excepting possibly those of the 
Federal Reserve Bank. 

Starrett Brothers, Incorporated, one 
of the subsidiaries of the Starrett 
Corporation, will construct the new 
building from plans prepared by H. 
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Craig Severance, with Yasua Matsui as 
associate, and Shreve & Lamb as con- 
sulting architects. 

Financing in connection with this 
undertaking will be handled by a bank- 
ing group headed by G. L. Ohrstrom & 
Co., Incorporated. 

The site on which the new edifice is 
to be erected comprises some of the 
choicest and most valuable properties in 
the financial district. The plot is one 
of the largest in the center of the dis 
trict, and the last in this immediate 
section, with a Wall Street frontage, 
available for reimprovement. The as 
semblage of these properties has been 
under way for more than a year, and, 
excepting the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company and the Iselin properties which 
have been leased for long periods, in 
cluding privileges of renewals, the plot 
is owned in fee. 

The land and building to be erected 
thereon represent a total investment of 
approximately $20,000,000. 

The westerly portion of this site on 
the Wall street side is directly opposite 
the offices of J. P. Morgan & Co. and 
the Wall street section of the Equitable 
Trust Company’s new building. Since 
the United States Assay Office and the 
Sub-Treasury are relatively low build 
ings, the new skyscraper will have unex: 
celled light and air. It will be the first 
office building on the northeast corner 
of the intersection of Wall, Nassau and 
Broad streets, after passing the Sub 
Treasury and the Assay Office. This 
intersection is known the world over 
as the center of Wall street. J. P. 
Morgan & Co.'s building occupies the 
southeast corner; the New York Stock 
Exchange the southwest corner and the 
Bankers Trust Company building the 
northwest corner. 


HISTORIC SITE 


The location of this monumental 
structure is of great historical interest. 
On April 30, 1789, George Washington 
took the oath of office as the first Presi’ 
dent of the United States on the balcony 
of Federal Hall which occupied the site 
where the Sub-Treasury now stands, 
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only a few steps away. A short distance 
to the east of where Washington was 
sworn in as President there was a large 
chestnut tree. Under that tree, trading 
in stocks and bonds began and eventu- 
ally resulted in the formation of the 
New York Stock Exchange. Old prints 
are in existence which show the tree 
and the assembled traders. 

The properties controlled by the in- 
vestment syndicate headed by Mr. Ohr- 
strom include some of the oldest and 
best-known landmarks of the financial 
district. On the Wall street side is the 
eight-story structure at 34-36 Wall 
street, which was formerly the Gallatin 
Bank building and is now known as 
the Iselin building; the nine-story build- 
ing at 38 Wall street is the Marshall 
Field building; the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company building at 40 Wall 
street and adjoining the Bank of 
America is a thirteen-story structure. 

The Pine street side of the plot in- 
cludes the thirteen-story building at 25 
Pine street which is next to the United 
States Sub-Treasury building and is 
occupied by the Hooker Electrochemical 
Co.; the twelve-story building at 27 and 
29 Pine street erected some thirty years 
ago by Spencer Trask & Company. 
Formerly, Kuhn Loeb & Co. had their 
headquarters in the twelve-story struc- 
ture at 31 and 33 Pine street, which is 
now known as the Redmond building. 
All these buildings will be replaced by 
the new skyscraper. 

The recent union of the International 
Acceptance Bank with the Bank of the 
Manhattan Company, both of which, as 
indicated, will have their headquarters 
in the new building brought together 
two of the largest and most widely 
known banking institutions in their re- 
spective fields. The International Ac- 
ceptance Bank was organized by Paul 
M. Warburg in 1921. Since that time 
it has specialized in international bank- 
ing and has also participated in 
numerous large underwriting projects. 
It is closely associated with M. M. 
Warburg & Co. of Hamburg, Germany, 
which was founded by the ancesters of 
the present Warburgs in 1798. In con- 
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nection with this union the capital stock 
of the Bank of the Manhattan Company 
was increased from $16,000,000 to $22,- 
250,000. The two institutions will be 
operated separately, but under single 
control. The balance sheets of these 
two banks as of December 31, 1928, 
showed total capital funds of $64,000,- 
000 and total resources of approximately 
$70,000,000. 

How the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company was created and grew into a 
great banking institution, and how it 
acquired the descriptive title which it 
still retains form one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the history of Ameri- 
can banking. As one authority remarks, 
it is perhaps not generally known that 
the name of this bank holds a significance 
which blends with the beginning of 
municipal enterprise in the establish- 


ment of a water supply system for New 
York City. 


FOUNDING OF THE BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


In the summer and fall of 1798, 
according to the Bank Stock Review, 
New York City was visited by a severe 
epidemic of yellow fever, which was 
traced to the city’s primitive water 


supply. As an outcome of the plague, 
a group of public-spirited men presented 
to the city council a project for a new 
water supply system. On April 2, 1799, 
the New York State Legislature passed 
a bill which granted a charter, prepared 
by Aaron Burr, to the Manhattan Com- 
pany to supply New York City with 
“both pure and wholesome water.” The 
company’s authorized capital was $2, 
000,000, but the charter contained a 
clause which permitted the company to 
invest any surplus in financial trans- 
actions not inconsistent with the exist- 
ing laws. At that time the city had a 
population of about 56,000, occupying 
that portion of Manhattan south of 
what is now City Hall Park. The offer- 
ing of the company’s stock at $50 a 
share was quickly oversubscribed. There 
were 376 stockholders including “the 
Mayor, Alderman and Commonalty of 
the City of New York” for whom 3000 
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shares were subscribed by Daniel 
Phoenix, then city treasurer. By charter 
provision the city recorder was an ex- 
officio director of the company. For 
more than 100 years, until the office 
was abolished, the city was closely identi- 
fied with the affairs of the Manhattan 
Company and some shares are still held 
by the city. The Manhattan Company 
supplied New York with water for 
forty-three years, or until it was dis: 
placed by the Croton system in 1842. 
When it was found that all of the Man- 
hattan Company’s capital would not be 
required for the water system the direc- 
tors opened an office of “both discount 
and deposit” with the surplus as pro- 
vided by the charter and it was thus 
that the company’s bankinz business 
began, ths bank being opened in Septem: 
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ber 1799 at 40 Wall street, the site stil] 
occupied by the main office. An amend- 
ment to the company’s charter in 1808 
authorized the sale of its water rights 
and equipment to the city and also 
authorized the company to use all of its 
capital in its banking business upon 
transferring its water system. The state 
reserved and exercised the right to pur- 
chase 1000 shares of the Manhattan 
Company at $50 par, an investment 
which today has a value of over $900, 
000 and on which the state has received 
‘n dividends nearly $700,000. The 
Bank of the Manhattan Company is the 
only banking institution in which the 
State of New York is a stockholder. 

The agents for the new building will 
be Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & 
Co., Inc., of 14 Wall street. 


CHEMICAL AND U. S. MORTGAGE & TRUST 
IN $400,000,000 MERGER 


(Continued from page 873) 


had its charter amended in April, 1824, 
to permit it to do a general banking 


business, and on August 2, 1824, the 
Chemical Bank opened for business at 
216 Broadway. It was the first bank 
to locate on Broadway. In 1844, at 
the expiration of its charter, the bank- 
ing business having grown to large pro- 
portions, the chemical business was sold 
and a new charter was acquired under 
the name of the Chemical Bank. 

In 1850 the Chemical moved to 
Broadway and Chambers street and 
occupied that corner for seventy-eight 
years, moving its main ofhces to 165 
Broadway on October 1, 1928. The 
Chemical Bank is declared to be the 
oldest inhabitant of Broadway, having 
operated there continuously under its 
own name for 105 years. The bank 
joined the national banking system early 
in 1865. It has an unusual dividend 
record. In the forties of the last cen- 
tury it paid at the rate of 12 per cent. 
a year; in the fifties at 24 per cent., in 
the sixties at 36 per cent., in the seven- 


ties at 100 per cent., in the eighties at 
150 per cent. and thereafter the rate 
was the same until 1907, when it dis 
tributed a 900 per cent. stock dividend. 
Since 1844, when the institution became 
exclusively a bank, there have been paid 
in cash dividends a total of $8150 upon 
each $100 share of original stock, and 
the present value of the equivalent of 
an original share is about $20,800. 

The United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company was chartered in 1871 as the 
United States Mortgage Company, the 
late J. Pierpont Morgan being among 
its founders. In 1893, its charter was 
amended and the capital increased from 
$1,000,000 to $2,000,000 and _ subse’ 
quently the present name was adopted. 

Under the merger plans, the main 
office of the new bank will be at 165 
Broadway, the present headquarters of 
the Chemical. The seven branches of 
the Chemical and the four branches of 
the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company, as well as the main office of 
the latter at 55 Cedar street, will be 
continued. 





EXAMPLES OF RECENT BANK 
BUILDING OPERATIONS 


Main banking room of the First National Bank of Jeanette, Pa. The 
counters are of Rose Tavernelle marble and the floor of Tennessee marble. 
Banking screen, check desks, etc., are of wrought iron. The bank was designed 
by Tilghman Moyer Company, architects and engineers of Allentown, Pa. 
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Architect’s drawing of the new Midland Bank Building, which is to be a part of 
the Union Terminals Development in downtown Cleveland. 
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Lobby of the Midland Bank Building, Cleveland, as shown in the architect's draw- 
ing. The lobby will be finished in English oak. Executive offices will be located 
on the mezzanine floor. 
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\rchitect’s drawing of a new branch office to be erected by the Union Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland at Cortlett avenue and East 116th street. 
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Dignity and strength are portrayed in this Romanesque entrance to the Parkway 
ofhce of the East New York Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N.;Y. The door is bronze. 
Holmes & Winslow, of New York, were the architects for the building. 
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View of rectangular vault door installed by the Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, 
New York and Hamilton, Ohio. in the East Pittsburgh Savings & Trust Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





The Most Useful 
Book in the 
Bank Library 


Another Time-Saving Device 
For Banks and Financial 


The Gist of 
10 Books 


Houses Plus 


Encyclopedia of Banking 
and Finance 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY 
By GLENN G. MUNN 


FEATURES 


Full revised text of 14 
bank laws, including 
Federal Reserve Act, 
Negotiable Instruments 
Law, McFadden Branch 
Banking Act, and 
Martins Blue-Sky Act. 


Forms of principal bank- 
ing and brokerage in- 
struments. 


Complete list of abbrevia- 


tions. 


Bibliographies on impor- 
tant subjects giving 
latest and best books. 


Interest and yield tables 
in various forms. 


Cross-references to other 
terms guides to collat- 
eral information. 


Foreign money tables—- 
listed by currencies and 
by countries with U. S. 
money value equiva- 
lents. 


New York Stock Ex- 


change abbreviations. 
Charts, tables and maps. 


Covers investment, specu- 
lation, business fore- 
casting, and _ market 
services. 


This 675-page volume, size 72x10! is without 
a rival in its field. In it, bank officers and employees 
will find a ready answer to literally thousands of 
questions without wading through pages of text in 
many separate books. And so quickly! About 
3,200 terms are arranged in alphabetical order— 
explanations averaging half a column—and cover- 
ing every phase of banking, finance, securities, 
trusts, speculation, markets, brokerage, and insur- 
ance. By extracting the essentials, and by alpha- 
betical arrangement, the author has put together by 
far the greatest wealth of information on banking 
and finance in the range of a single volume. 


WHO IS IT FOR? 


The senior and junior officer who has occasion 
most every day to look up some reference, to find 
the exact wording of a section of some banking act, 
to ascertain the precise meaning of a term to replace 
a hazy impression, to determine the latest and best 
books that have been written on a subject if fuller 
details are wanted. 

For the bank employee it is a liberal education. 
Knowledge can be acquired as the need for it arises, 
thus short-circuiting the learning process. Nowhere 
else is there a handbook that will assist the bank 
and brokerage clerk in becoming informed in his 
profession so conveniently. It is an inexpensive 
investment in the technique of the employee's 
business. 


ORDER BLANK 


BANKERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
71 Murray Street, New York 


You may send me on approval a copy of the 
new edition of “Encyclopedia of Banking and 
Finance.” At the end of five days I will either 
return the book or send you my check for $10. 
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MANAGING A SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 


The combined knowledge and experience of eight authorities in the safe deposit field 
has been brought together in Safe Deposit Operation and Management (Bankers Pub- 
lishing Company, $5). Each man has written on the phase of the business with which 
he is most familiar and the result is a highly specialized volume which is the first com- 
plete treatise on safe deposit operation and management ever published in book form. 


HILE competition has forced 
\\ the installation of safe deposit 
vaults in most of the banks 
of the United States, the safe deposit 


department has not been regarded by 
bankers as an unmixed blessing. It is 


dificult of organization; its manage- 
ment involves any number of knotty 
legal problems; and too often its oper- 
ating expenses must be charged off to 
advertising, 
profit. 

In Safe Deposit Operation and Man- 


rather than showing a 


agement, just published by the Bank- 
ers Publishing Company, are answered 
the questions so often confronting 
managers of safe deposit departments 
and banks which are installing or have 
installed deposit vaults. The answers 
are given by men of experience and 
authority in the safe deposit business. 

The book presents, first, the his- 
torical background of the safe deposit 
department, its development in the 
United States and other countries; 
second, safe deposit vault construction; 
third, the organization of the depart- 
ment, selection of a manager and 
method of management; and, fourth, 
ethics of the safe deposit department 
and legal problems. 

The book is made up of sixteen 
chapters, each written by one of the 
eight contributing authors. 

George G. Bradford, manager of the 
Union Safe Deposit Vaults of Boston 
which until recently owned the oldest 
vaults in this country, has contributed 
the first chapter—a history of the safe 
deposit. This chapter contains a num- 
ber of interesting photographs of the 


early safe deposit vaults and describes 
their methods of protection. 

The second and third chapters are 
the work of Edward J. Phelps, man- 
ager of the Northern Trust Safe De- 
posit Company of Chicago. Specific 
problems confronting the safe deposit 
manager and their solution are related 
by Mr. Phelps. 

L. E. Thoman, manager of the safe 
deposit department of the Hibernia 
Bank and Trust Company of New Or- 
leans, has had practical experience in 
planning the construction of safe de- 
posit vaults and discusses that problem 
and the selection of a safe deposit 
manager in chapters four and five. In 
the sixth chapter he lays down some 
rules for successful safe deposit man- 
agement. 

The seventh and eighth chapters have 
been supplied by Walter C. Reid, 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Lincoln Safe Deposit Company of 
New York, and deal with problems of 
organization and management and with 
the storage of larger packages in a 
special vault or department. 

The ethics of the safe deposit busi- 
ness are taken up by H. T. Magruder, 
secretary and general manager of the 
Hanover Safe Deposit Company of 
New York. 

N. H. Sherwood, assistant cashier of 
the First-‘Stamford National Bank, 
Stamford, Conn., contributes a chapter 
on the all-important problem of putting 
the department on a paying basis, while 
J. Mills Easton, advertising manager of 
the Northern Trust Company of Chi- 

(Continued-on page 908) 
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SHOP TALK 


THAT the writings of each of the 

authors of Safe Deposit Operation 
and Management are law in the safe 
deposit profession is the opinion ex- 
pressed by one of the purchasers of 
this book, which was recently published 
by the Bankers Publishing Company. 
“Each of the authors is an authority 
on this subject, and the volume is well 
worth the $5 asked for it,” he added. 


We 


THE volume is made up of sixteen 
chapters, written by eight men who 
are actively engaged in safe deposit 
work, and is the first publication in 
book form on the subject of safe de- 
posit operation and management—a 
phase of banking on which little ma- 
terial has heretofore been available. 
Each man has written on the subject 
with which he is most familiar, and 
the result is a volume which speaks au- 
thoritatively on all phases of safe de- 
posit. 


We 


FINANCIAL LIBRARIANS TO 
DISCUSS INVESTMENT 
BANKING 


INVESTMENT banking is to be the key- 
note of the financial librarians at the 
twenty-first annual conference of the 
Special Libraries Association, which 
will be held May 13-15, in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The sessions will be held 
at the Mayflower Hotel, the head- 
quarters of the association. Ray Hall, 
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of the Finance. and Investment Division 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, one of the principal speak 
ers, will discuss “Foreign Investments 
in Our Balance of Payments.” 

At other meetings of this group dis 
cussions will include: “Investment Re 
search,” by Ada M. Mosher of In 
vestment Research Corporation, De 
troit; “Bibliography of Government 
Releases,” by Marguerite Burnett, 
librarian of Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; “Bibliography of Stocks and 
Bonds,” by Eleanor S. Cavanaugh, 
librarian of Standard Statistics; and 
“Classification for Financial Libraries,” 
by Ruth Nichols, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


ay 
GOODWILL IN INDUSTRY 


THE London General Press has reprinted 
in booklet form a symposium by five 
foremen on how best to promote good: 
will in industry. The five essays were 
the winners of the prizes in a contest on 
the subject held by the Glasgow and 
West of Scotland Association of Fore: 
men Engineers and Draughtsmen. The 
essays endeavor to show how the spirit 
of goodwill may be turned to practical 
account, particularly from the point of 
view of the organization of industrial 
work. Each paper shows a different 
point of view, and all are the result of 
practical experience. Various schemes 
already in operation are described and 
criticized. 


Ws 
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cago, shows how this may be done by 
judicious advertising. 

The last five chapters are the work 
of Arnold R. Boyd, a member of the 
New York firm of Boyd, Adams, Chap- 
man and Vreeland, counsellors-at-law, 
and deal with the various phases of 
the legal problems of safe deposit op: 
eration. 





GEORGE G. BRADFORD 


EDWARD J. PHELPS 


tL. E. THOMAN WALTER C. REID 


SAFE 
DEPOSIT 


Operation 
and 


Management 


H. T. MAGRUDER 


N. H SHERWOOD 


A Symposium on 
the best methods 
and policies, 
written by special- 
ists of experience 


ARNOLD R. BOYD 


HIS volume aims to present, first, 

the historical background of the 
safe deposit department, with its 
development in this and other coun- 
tries; second, the construction of safe 
deposit vaults; third, the organization 
of the department, the selection of a 
manager, and the manner in which 
the vaults should be managed. 


Additional chapters concern them- 
selves with the ethics of the safe 
deposit department; methods of 
making it profitable; and means of 
advertising it. 


Great attention is paid to the legal 
questions in which a safe deposit 


and reputation 


J. MILLS EASTON 


department may become involved. 
Just to what extent the department 
is held responsible, and the precau- 
tions it must take on account of this 
responsibility, are explained in full. 


If you would like to examine a copy 
of this book at your own desk, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. 


Bankers Publishing Company 

71 Murray Street, New York 
You may send me on approval a copy 
of “Safe Deposit Operation and Man- 
agement.” At the end of five days I 
will either mail you check for $5 or 
return the book. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


Recent Announcements of Other Publishers 


THE Morris PLAN OF INDUSTRIAL 
BANKING. By Peter W. Herzog, Chi- 
cago: A. W. Shaw Company. 


THis volume describes in detail the 
evolution and methods of operation of 
the Morris Plan of industrial banking 
and its importance in strengthening the 
financial and credit structure of society. 
It portrays the technique of industrial 
banking from the organization of the 
bank itself, through the method of 
granting the loan, to the collection of 
delinquent accounts, and tells the inter- 
esting story of the founding of the 
Morris Plan by Arthur J. Morris, and 
its development. 

The study received first prize in 1927 
in an annual contest held by the Chi- 
cago Trust Company for research relat- 
ing to the financing of business enter- 
prises. It is published in book form as 
a companion volume to Bank Balances, 
by Leonard Watkins, which received a 
prize offered triennially by the same 
company for “the best original contribu- 
tion to knowledge and advancement in 
the field of business development and 
the modern trust company.” 


THE LITTLE LiprarRY OF SELF-STARTERS. 
By Robert R. Updegraff. Chicago: 
A. W. Shaw Company. $4.15. 


THE six little volumes of essays which 
make up this series should give to every 
business man who reads them a new 
viewpoint in regard to his business. 
They are written in an easy and refresh- 
ing style and, in a conversational manner 
and illustrated with concrete examples, 
they give a great deal of sound advice 
and information. 

“The Subconscious Mind in Business” 
discusses the importance of the sub- 
conscious mind, working twenty-four 
hours a day and seven days a week, in 
the executive or administrative position. 
In “A New ‘Bag of Tricks’ for Every 
Business” the author outlines various 
new methods of manufacturing and 
merchandising familiar products, and 
explains the necessity for such methods. 
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“Obvious Adams” tells the story g 
an advertising man who revived hy 
dreds of businesses by the application @ 
simple analysis, and shows how this caf 
be done by others. The success to he 
gained by giving people more than they 
expect is illustrated in “The Sixth 
Prune,” the story of a boarding-ho we. 
What one man learned by army expe 
rience is related in “Old Specification,” 

“The New American Tempo” 
up somewhat the other five books and 
explains the forces at work in present 
day business. 9 


NEW BOOKS 


AN AMERICAN WOMAN AND HEg 
BANK. By Bessie Q. Mott. Garden” 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $2.15) 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION CORRESPON? 
DENCE. By James Hamilton Picken) 
Chicago: A. W. Shaw. $5.15. 7 

LESSONS IN FINANCE. An Attempt & 
Popularize Economy to Blow Out 
Poverty. By James Arthur Dupre” 
Boston: Meador Publishing Com! 
pany. $1.65. 

BRANCH BANKING IN ENGLAND. by 
Luther Armstrong Harr. Philadel 
phia: University of Pennsylvania) 
Press. $2.65. 

TRADE AND CREDIT. 
Hawtrey. New 
$4.15. 

THE Trust PROBLEM (fifth edition)s 
By Jeremiah Whipple Jenks and 
Walter Ernest Clark. Garden City 
N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. $3.15. 7 

THE ECONOMICS OF FARM RELIEF. DY, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. New Yorks 
Columbia University Press. $3.15. 

CorPoRATION Profits. By Laurene 
Henry Sloan. New York: Harpety 
$3.65. 

ECONOMIC FoREIGN POLICY OF THE 
Unitep States. By Benjamin Fe 
Williams. New York: McGraw-Tillis 
$4.15. 3 

JoHN Jacos Astor. By Arthur Douglal 
Howden Smith. Philadelphia: Lip’ 
pincott. $3.65. 


By Ralph Georg : 


York: Longmans. 








